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The Report of the International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child is not complete, on account of inability 
to get stenographer's transcript of the Congress. Serious, 
long-continued illness prevented completion of stenographic 
report. Deeming it inadvisable to delay publication longer, 
it is published with all addresses that were available. 

The Congress expresses deep regret to speakers whose 
valuable addresses are unavoidably omitted. 
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Invitation Sent to Every Foreign Country 

With Letter From Department of 

State, Washington, D. C. 



The National Congress of Mothers has the honor to invite 
the Government of - to be represented 

by a delegate or delegates in the First International Congress 
in America on the Welfare of the Child, which, under the 
auspices of the National Congress of Mothers, is to be held 
at the City of IVashington, March 10-17, 1908, to consider the 
needs of childhood and the wisest measures to be adopted to 
secure the physical, mental and moral development of the com- 
ing race. 

The National Congress of Mothers would learn with 

great pleasure that the Government of - 

had deemed the topics mentioned in the accompanying pros- 
pectus of sufficient interest and importance to warrant its ac- 
ceptance of the inTntation and would respectfully ask that 
the names of delegates be given to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary on or before February 75, IQ08. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 

President. 

Mrs. Edwin C Grice, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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Preliminary Announcement 



President Roosevelt opens International Congress by welcom- 
ing delegates at White House and giving address. 

President Roosevelt says : 

"I take the heartiest interest in your First Inter- 
national Congress to deal with the welfare of the 
children. 

"I am delighted that you have planned to bring 
the representatives of the nations together to confer 
upon such a subject 

"What I can personally do to help you will, of 
course, be done. 

"I shall hope to welcome your delegates at the 
White House, and there to greet them, and to express 
to them my deep realization of the importance of their 
work and my profound sympathy with it." 

Governors of every State in the Union are appointing 
delegates to this Congress. 

The National Congress of Mothers of the United States 
has been studying the needs of childhood for the past ten 
years, and through its local circles and annual conferences 
has endeavored to unify the best thought of the nation on the 
wisest measures to be adopted to secure the highest physical, 
mental and moral development of the coming race. 

With the purpose of stimulating world-wide interest in 
these subjects, this International Congress has been called. 
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Suggested Topics 



Helps to Parents 

Child Study: Physical, Mental, Spiritual. 

Moral Training 
In the Home ; the Sunday School ; the Day School. 

Education 
Compulsory Education. Stimulation of Parental Respon- 
sibility ; Parent-Teacher Associations. The School Curriculum ; 
Physical Exercises. Manual Training ; Household Economies. 
Industrial Schools. Coeducation. 

Provision for the Helpless and Defective 

The Deaf; the Blind. The Epileptic and Insane. The 
Mentally Deficient and Dependent. 

Preventive and Protective Agencies 

Playgrounds; Public Baths. Day Nurseries. Libraries; 
Boys' and Girls' Clubs. 

Treatment of Erring Children 

Cause of Delinquency, Truancy, Vagrancy, Theft, Im- 
morality. Placing out in Homes. Juvenile Courts; Proba- 
tion. Reformatories. 

Legislation 

Special Schools; Regulation of Child Labor. Protection 
of the Home and the Child. Marriage and Divorce. Tenement 
Laws. Pure Food Laws. Juvenile Courts. Establishing 
Parks and Playgrounds. 

What is your City, State or Nation doing to raise the 
standards of care and guardianship of children? 
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Advance Outline of Program 



March 10 
Afternoon 
Reception of Delegates at White House and Address 
BY President Roosevelt. 

Evening 
Children in United States. Hon. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Commissioner of Education, appointed by President 
Roosevelt to represent the United States at this Congfress. 

Children in Great Britain, by Representative of Great 
Britain. 

March 11 

Children in Other Lands, by Representatives of each 
country sending delegates. 

March 12 

Morning 
The Home — Child Study. Child Labor, by Hon. 
Charles P. Neill, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

March 13 
Morning 
Household Economics Committee. Program in charge 
of Mrs. E. M. Thacher, Florence, N. J., Chairman. 

Addresses by Hon. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of Bureau 
of Chemistry, and others. 

Demonstration of Cooking. 

Afternoon 

Education Committee. Program in charge of Mrs. W. 
S. Hefferan, Chicago, 111., Chairman. 

Moral Training, by Clifford Webster Barnes, Lake 
Forest, 111. 
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Evening 
Paeent-Teacher Committee. Program in charge of 
Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, Chairman. 

Address, by Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. 
Symposium on Parent-Teacher Associations. 



March 14 

Mornins 
Education op the Deaf. Prog^ram in charge of Miss 
Mary S. Garrett, Penn School for Teaching Speech to Deaf 
Children. 

Afternoon 
Entertainment. Given by National Congress of Mothers 
to Children of Washington. 

Story Telling, by Miss Susan Holton. 
Children's Literature, by Mrs. Herman H. Bimey. 
Music. 

Evening 
State Presidents* Evening. 

March 15 

Afternoon 
Sunday Schools. Program in charge of Rev. W. L. Wor- 
cester, Chairman, Philadelphia. 

March 16 

Morning 

Business Meeting. 

Afternoon and Evening 
Treatment of Erring and Dependent Children. Hon. 
Ben. B. Lindsey, Chairman Juvenile Court Committee, and 
others. 
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March 17 

Morning 
Day Nurseries. Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge. 
Play Grounds. Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 

Afternoon 
Education of the Bund. Program in charge Mr. 
Edward Allen, Perkins Institute, Boston, Mass. 

Evening 
Formulation of Principles for Progress in Work 
FOR the General Welfare of Childhood. 
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WHITE HOi;SE, WASHINGTON. D. C. 



PRESIDKNT ROOSEVELT 
Head of Ad'oisory Council National Congress of Mothers 



MRS. ROOSEVELT 
Life Member 
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First International Congress in America for 
the Welfare of the Child 

UNDBft THB AUSPICBS OP THB 

National Congress of Mothers 

HELD IN 

Washington, D. C, March 10-17, 1908 



President Roosevelt's Address 

To the Delegates to the First International Congress in 

America on the Welfare of the Child, at the White House, 

March lo, ipo8. 

It is a great pleasure to greet you here this afternoon. I 
receive many societies here in the White House, many organi- 
zations of good men and women, striving to do all that in them 
lies for the betterment of our social and civic condition. I 
am glad to see them. I believe in their work; I want to 
help them. But there is no other society which I am quite 
as glad to receive as this. This is the one body that I put 
even ahead of the veterans of the Civil War; because when 
all is said it is the mother, and the mother only, who is a 
better citizen even than the soldier who fights for his coun- 
try. The successful mother, the mother who does her part 
in rearing and training aright the boys and g^rls who are 
to be the men and women of the next generation, is of greater 
use to the community and occupies, if she only would realize 
it, a more honorable, as well as a more important, position 
than any successful man in it. 

Now I want you to think of what I have just said; I never 
say what I don't absolutely mean, and I am accustomed to 
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weighing my words. The good mother, the wise mother 
— ^you cannot really be a good mother if you are not a wise 
mother — is more important to the community than even the 
ablest man ; her career is more worthy of honor and is more 
useful to the community than the career of any man, how- 
ever successful, can be. 

Nothing in this life that is really worth having comes 
save at the cost of effort. I am glad when I meet men who 
have fought for their country, have served faithfully and well 
year after year for their country at the risk of their own lives ; 
I respect them because they have had something hard to do 
and have done it well. When we look back to the Civil War, 
the men whom we hold in honor are not the men who stayed 
at home, but the men who, whether they wore the blue or 
wore the grey, proved their truth by their endeavor ; who dared 
risk all for "the great prize of death in battle/' as one of 
our noblest poets has phrased it; who spent year after 
year at what brought them no money reward, at what might 
result in the utter impairment of the chance of their earning 
their livelihood, because it was their duty to render that 
service. In just the same way no life of self-indulgence, of 
mere vapid pleasure, can possibly, even in the one point of 
pleasure itself, 3rield so ample a reward as comes to the mother 
at the cost of self-denial, of effort, of suffering in child-birth 
of the long, slow, patience-trying work of bringing up the chil- 
dren aright. No scheme of education, no social attitude, can 
be right unless it is based fundamentally upon the recognition 
of the necessity of seeing that the girl is trained to understand 
the supreme dignity, the supreme usefulness, of motherhood. 
Unless the average woman is a good wife and good mother, 
unless she bears a sufficient number of children, so that the 
race shall increase, and not decrease, unless she brings up 
these children sound in soul and mind and body — unless this 
is true of the average woman, no brilliancy of genius, no 
material prosperity, no triumphs of science and industry, will 
avail to save the race from ruin and death. The mother is the 
one supreme asset of national life; she is more important by 
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far than the successful statesman or business man or artist 
or scientist. 

There are exceptional women, there are exceptional men, 
who have other tasks to perform in addition to, not in substi- 
tution for, the task of motherhood and fatherhood, the task of 
providing the home and of keeping it. But it is the tasks con- 
nected with the home that are the fundamental tasks of hu- 
manity. After all, we can get along for the time being with an 
inferior quality of success in other lines, political, or business, 
or of any kind ; because if there are failings in such matters we 
can make them good in the next generation ; but if the mother 
does not do her duty, there will either be no next generation, 
or a next generation that is worse than none at all. In other 
words we cannot as a nation get along at all if we haven't the 
right kind of home life. Such a life is not only the supreme 
duty, but also the supreme reward of duty. Every rightly con- 
stituted woman or man, if she or he is worth her or his salt, 
must feel that there is no such ample reward to be found any- 
where in life as the reward of children, the reward of a happy 
family life. 

I abhor and condemn the man who is brutal, thoughtless, 
careless, selfish, with women, and especially with the women of 
his own household. The birth pangs make all men the debtors 
of all women. The man is a poor creature who does not 
realize the infinite difficulty of the woman's task, who does not 
realize what is done by her who bears and rears the children ; 
she who cannot even be sure until the children are well 
grown that any night will come when she can have it entirely 
to herself to sleep in. I abhor and condemn the man who fails 
to recc^ize all his obligations to the woman who does her 
duty. But the woman who shirks her duty as wife and mother 
is just as heartily to be condemned. We despise her as we 
despise and condemn the soldier who flinches in battle. A 
good woman, who does full duty, is sacred in our eyes ; exactly 
as the brave and patriotic soldier is to be honored above all 
other men. But the woman who, whether frcMn cowardice, 
from selfishness, from halving a false and vacuous ideal, shirks 
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her duty as wife and mother, earns the right to our contempt, 
just as does the man who, from any motive, fears to do his 
duty in battle when the country calls him. Because we so 
admire the good woman, the unselfish woman, the far-sighted 
woman, we have scant patience with her unworthy sister who 
fears to do her duty; exactly as, for the very reason that we 
respect a man who does his duty honestly and fairly in politics, 
who works hard at his business, who in time of national need 
does his duty as a soldier, we scorn his brother who idles when 
he should work, who is a bad husband, a bad father, who docs 
his duty ill in the family or towards the State, who fears to do 
the work of a soldier if the time comes when a soldier's work 
is needed. All honor to the man or woman who does duty, who 
renders service; and we can only honor him or her if the 
weight of our condemnation is felt by those who flinch from 
their duty. 

You see, my guests, you have let yourselves in for a 
sermon. I have now almost come to the end. Before I do, 
however, I want to ask your assistance for two or three mat- 
ters that are not immediately connected with the life in the 
family itself, but that are of vital consequence to the children. 
In the first place, in the schools, see that the school work is 
made as practical as possible. For the boys I want to see 
training provided that shall train them toward, and not away 
from, their life work; that will train them toward the farm 
or the shop, not away from it. With the girl, see that it is 
not made a matter of mirth that the girl who goes to college 
comes out unprepared to do any of the ordinary duties of 
womanhood. See, in other words, that with the higher educa- 
tion which she should have — for she should have a right to just 
as much education, to just as high an education, as any man 
— see that with that goes the education that will fit her to do 
her fundamental work in the world. As regards our public 
schools especially I want to put in a special word in behalf of 
the right kind of playgrounds. No school is a good school if 
it has not a good playground. Help the children to play ; and 
remember that you can often help them most by leaving them 
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entirely alone. I misread them if they themselves do not often 
know how to play better than we old folks can teach them. 
Remember that in the city especially it is an outrage to erect a 
school without erecting a playground to go with that school. 
It is the gravest kind of wrong, not only to the children but 
to the whole community, to turn out the boys and g^rls, espe- 
cially in the congested part of the city, with no place to play 
in but the streets. There can be no more important reform 
than to provide adequate playground; and a beginning should 
be made here in the District of Columbia. 

You cannot have good citizens, good men and women of 
the next generation, if the boys and girls are worked in fac- 
tories to the stunting of their moral, mental and physical 
growth. Wherever the National Government can reach it 
should do away with the evils of child labor, and I trust this 
will be done; but much must be done by the actions of the 
several State Legislatures ; and do, each of you, in your several 
States, all that you can to secure the enactment, and then the 
enforcement, of laws that shall put a stop to the employment 
of children of tender age in doing what only grown people 
should do. 

The field of your activities is so very wide that it would be 
useless for me to attempt to enumerate the various subjects 
of which you will and ought to treat. You have come together 
to discuss the problems that more vitally than any other aflFect 
the real welfare, the well-being in the present and the well- 
being in the future, of this Nation and of all nations. I wish 
you wisdom and good judgment. You must bring more than 
one quality to your task. No mother can do her duty in her 
own home without genuine tenderness of heart, genuine senti- 
ment; but if she has only sentiment and only tenderness of 
heart she may through folly do more harm than another could 
through weakness. You must have the tenderness, you must 
have the sentiment; but woe to you and woe to the children 
who come after you if that is all that you have. With the 
sentiment, with the tenderness of heart, encourage the common 
sense that will enable you to correct the tenderness when it 
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becomes weakness and injustice. In addition, cultivate what 
in the long run counts for more than intellect, for more than 
sentiment — and that is character, the sum of those qualities 
which really make up a strong, brave, tender man or woman. 
You cannot get along, you nor anyone else, if you develop 
your intellect to the point that you lose all other things, all 
other qualities. It does not make any diflFerence how intelli- 
gent a woman is, if she looks upon her children only with in- 
telligence, they are not going to care overmuch for her in 
return. Do not forget that love must come first ; that love is 
what the family is based on; but don't do children, don't do 
grown people the dreadful injustice — through a love that is 
merely one form of weakness— of failing to make the child or, 
I might add, the man, behave itself or himself. A marriage 
should be a partnership where each of the two parties has his 
or her rights, where each should be more careful to do his or 
her duty than to exact duty from the other partner ; but where 
each must, in justice to the other partner no less than to him- 
self or herself, exact the performance of duty by that other 
partner. (Applause.) Now do not take half of that state- 
ment only ; take it all ; let each of you do his or her duty first ; 
put most stress on that ; but in addition do not lose your self- 
respect by submitting to wrong. 

So with the children. A hard and unloving mother does 
infinite harm to her children ; but she does no more harm than 
the loving but w*eak and foolish mother who does not train the 
children to behave with respect for the feelings of others, who 
permits them to be selfish or cruel or thoughtless. I remember 
reading a story, years ago, that greatly interested me. It 
described how a worn, tired-looking woman was riding in the 
cars with her son, she sitting by the window. The son was a 
thoughtless boy, and soon began to whine and complain until 
he made his tired mother move away from and let him sit by 
the window. The observer, looking on, remarked that in the 
future there would be some unfortunate wife who would 
wonder "why men are so selfish," instead of placing the blame 
where it really ought to be placed — upon the lack of strength 
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of character, the lack of wisdom, the lack of genuine love on 
the part of that woman in not bringing her boy up to be un- 
selfish and thoughtful of others, so that he might live decently 
in his own household, and do his work well in the world at 
large. 



Greeting of the President 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff 

The National Congress of Mothers bids you welcome at 
the First International Congress in America on the Welfare 
of the Child. 

For three years preparations have been made for the oc- 
casion which has brought you from all parts of the world to 
confer tc^ether on subjects of vital moment to the children of 
the world. 

It is appropriate that this Congress should convene in 
Washington, the capital of the United States. It is significant 
of the attention which the children's welfare is receiving, that 
President Roosevelt and the Secretary of State have given 
earnest cooperation and active help in the arrangements and 
preparations for this Congress. 

The Governors of every State have shown their interest 
by appointing delegates. Specialists in many phases of work 
for childhood have prepared the program. 

The National Congress of Mothers represents the mother- 
hood of the nation organized to study the needs of childhood 
in home, school and State, and to promote its welfare. As 
advisers and counsellors in its work, it numbers representative 
men of the nation. 

It is appropriate that the organized motherhood of 
America should call together the nations of the earth to con- 
sider the little child^ to learn more of parenthood in its highest 
possibilities, to learn more of the duties of the community to 
its helpless little ones. 
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It was our Divine Master who first called His disciplies 
together, and set the little child in the midst. His message is 
no less to us to-day than to those disciples* over 1900 years 
ago. He leadeth us. He is leading mothers to a higher con- 
ception of their great duties to the children of earth. He is 
leading men in high places to a deeper appreciation of our 
duty to the children. 

He hath called unto Himself the sweet, gentle founder of 
the Congress, Mrs. Theodore W. Bimey. The very fact that 
her last thoughts and words were of the International Con- 
gress seems to bring it in closer touch with the world above. 
While we sadly miss her presence among us, we feel that she 
is not far away. Sympathy and love bind those together who 
are interested in a common cause. Space cannot separate 
those whom love unites. The fact that she, whom we love 
and honor, has entered into the life eternal, should inspire- in 
all of us the holiest, highest spirit of love, of desire to serve 
as best we may, and while we walk in the paths of earth to -do 
all that we can to be true to the children God has given us, 
and mothers in the highest sense to every child who needs our 
care. ^ 

Children of every nation are His. May His spirit be with 
us guiding us in all we do. May the spirit of love and conser 
cration to the children's welfare be -the dominant note of the 
First International Congress in America on the Welfare of 
the Child. The experience of many lands is to be unfolded 
before us by the representatives of many nations. When we 
separate, enriched by many new thoughts, may it be to labor 
with increased earnestness in stimulating more intelligent pur- 
poseful parenthood, and in making the conditions favorable to 
childhood's highest development in our various States and 
nations. 
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Children in the United States 

Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States ; Representative of United 
States Appointed by President Roosevelt. 

The President of the United States, in assigning to me 
the high honor of coming before you as his representative, 
expressed his deep and serious interest in your undertaking. 
To promote the general welfare by way of a betterment of 
American childhood is, as I understand it, the main object of 
your activities. It is a purpose which, in an especial degree, 
commands the President's warm consideration. In this 
solicitude all patriotic Americans must share. And whatever 
wise measures you may initiate to carry your high purpose 
into effect cannot fail to find a response in all groups and 
§ections and parties of our American people. 

In particular, as a schoolman and a member of the 
National Education Association, may I express my personal 
gratification that the Mothers' Congress is to be one of the 
organizations to be represented in the new Department of 
National Organizations of Women, which was authorized by 
the directors of that association at their meeting last summer 
in Los Angeles. The educational program of these several 
women's organizations is so well framed, and so much may 
be done by them to make that program operative in our 
educational systems, that your participation in our g^eat Na- 
tional Association brings with it a promise of heightened 
usefulness. It is to be hoped that you may find your new 
relations with that association altogether helpful and congenial. 
May you be greatly successful in the educational projects to 
which so much of your effort has been consecrated. And 
may your meetings here in Washington happily further your 
plans for making a joyous childhood universal in this land, 
as the best introduction to an honorable manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Your purpose is, indeed, the broad purpose of our civiliza- 
tion. We are seeking to niake a childhood of wholesome 
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play lead up to a mature life of wholesome work from which 
the spirit of play has not been altog^ether lost. We think it 
worth while to provide for childhood with its play. We think 
it worth while to provide in a thousand ways for the work of 
grown-up years. But just at this time we are chiefly interested 
in the passage from the age of play to the age of work. That 
is the focus of some of our most anxious thought of to-day. 
The school is largely concerned with the transformation of a 
playing child into a working man with some of the play still 
left in him. So the question of which I speak is the question 
of the fitting together of the later years of school with the 
earlier years of work. Here is one of the most penetrating 
questions of our time, and one to which you may fairly devote 
your most earnest planning and study. 

It may not be necessary to show the danger of too abrupt 
a change from one mode of life to another. That danger 
has been often remarked. For example, it has been noted that 
the German system of higher education, under which a student 
passes at one bound from the close prescription and supervision 
of the gymnasium into the unlimited freedom of the university, 
is a system which subjects many a young student to an over- 
whelming moral disadvantage. Many lives are undoubtedly 
wrecked in that first year of unaccustomed liberty. On the 
other hand, the German points to the hard lot of the American 
volunteer in time of war. Without preparation of any kind 
he is plunged from a life of peace into the hardest realities of 
a military life. It cannot be denied that physically and morally 
many young men have gone to pieces under such a strain. 
But what is to be said of a boy in his teens or a girl of the 
same age who in one day passes from a life in which there 
is no work to a life that is all work? The physical strain 
of such a transition is great, but the moral strain is worse. 
Yet exactly the strain of such sudden change is what we have 
to guard against in the interest of great numbers of our people. 

Where our population is densely concentrated and the 
struggle for a living is hard, where industry is organized in 
enormous units, in factories and mines, and laborers are 
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counted by the hundreds or the thousands, there the danger 
rises to its highest pitch. In a more scattered population and 
under industrial conditions of an earlier type, the danger is 
less threatening. There, in many individual instances, we 
may still see the passage frome school and play to grown- 
up life and work accomplished in ways that are wholesome 
and very good to contemplate. 

It is natural for us to go back in thought to the course of 
our own lives. I trust I may be pardoned, accordingly, if I 
appeal for illustration to my own personal recollections. They 
take me back to a childhood on the farm and in a country 
village in Northern Illinois. Before I was ten years old my 
village life had begun. Before I was eleven the ambition was 
moving me to take some share in the family burdens. I could 
see already that those burdens were pressing heavily on the 
father and mother. Our family life was an intimate one. We 
were all partners in the family fortunes. I had my regular 
round of small duties, known as chores, but I was eager to earn 
money and pay my part of the costs. So it came about that 
it was my own desire and no urgency whatever on the part of 
my parents that made me a wage-earner in my eleventh year. 
After anxious searching and inquiry I found employment in 
the village which did not interfere with the hours of school; 
in vacation time I began working on neighboring farms ; and 
before the year was out I had assumed the full responsibility 
of keeping myself in clothes. By a happy provision of nature, 
as I grew taller and it cost more to clothe me, I grew also 
stronger and my earning power increased. It was a proud 
moment when my wages were advanced from fifty to seventy- 
five cents a day. 

At a later time the home place grew larger and I was 
needed there to do my part with the other laborers. So I 
ceased to earn an independent income^ and once more I was 
clothed from the family purse. Thus with various alternations 
of work and schooling, and later with short terms of teaching 
school, the time went on until I was prepared to enter regularly 
upon my chosen profession. 
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It was a happy life, on the whole. There was a fair 
amount of play in it, and I enjoyed the play a good deal more 
than the work. But there was interest, too, and pride in the 
work. The rest of the household were doing their part. 
There were warm neighborhood relationships. And in the 
home there was music and reading, with table-talk on politics, 
history, religion and the daily news. 

It is plain to see that mine was not an isolated case. In 
many parts of the country it may be duplicated with ten thou- 
sand variations to this day. Numerous records parallel with 
this, to all intents and purposes, may be found in the Con- 
gressional Directory. And if Who's Who gave biographical 
details concerning the first twenty years in the life of each of 
its inmates, such instances might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. 

Let me repeat that the point to which attention is here 
particularly directed is the overlapping, or let us say the 
dovetailing, of school life with the life of a wage-earner and 
producer. Such overlapping belongs to certain years between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-one. Leaving out of considera- 
tion now that small percentage of our people for whom school- 
ing is still the main occupation of life for some years past the 
age of twenty-one, and speaking only of that greater number 
who have gone over to a life of labor before they have passed 
their majority, and many of them long before, I would present 
for your consideration this view: That for that larger pro- 
portion of our numbers ways should be sought by which their 
school life may be dovetailed into their life of toil. For one or 
two years at least, and preferably for a longer time, after the 
law permits them to work for pay, some part of their time 
should still be reserved for school. The ways by which this 
may be accomplished will be various, and some of them are 
still to be discovered. But, by whatever ways may yet be 
found available, we must seek to prevent the sharp break 
from school life to a life of hard and unremitting labor, which 
is now too often the lot of boys and girls at the fourteenth,, 
fifteenth or sixteenth year of their age. 
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The more gradual and irregular transition of which my 
own boyhood is an ordinary example is in some ways better 
than any arrangement which can be deliberately provided, 
on a large scale, by legislation and administrative procedure. 
But in some ways it is not so good. There are surely methods 
to be found by which a closer interaction may be brought 
about between the schooling and the labor. Each may be 
made to give support to the other. Our national inventive- 
ness should be equal to the demand for educational inven- 
tions to meet this rising need. Already, in fact, such devices 
have begun to appear. In the great agricultural States of the 
West, many boys and young men are dividing their time be- 
tween farm work in summer and studies in agricultural schools 
and colleges in winter. In the cities there are robust and 
ambitious young people who, even after full days of labor, 
give their evenings to attendance on evening schools. There 
are department stores in which a part of the time of the 
younger employees is given to school pursuits in school rooms 
provided by their employers. At the University of Cincinnati 
and the Carnegie Technical Schools in Pittsburg, young men 
and boys divide their time between an apprenticeship in the 
shop and theoretical study in the class room. These varied 
experiments may be regarded as the skirmish line of an ad- 
vance which is to be of great significance for our national 
character and well-being. It is not too much to hope that 
laws may be devised and plans of organization carried into 
effect that will make a dovetail period, in which part school- 
ing is required and part time labor is permitted, one of the 
most fruitful periods in all the educational years of youth. 
I do not look to see such a movement fall short of this con- 
summation : That for all of our people there shall be school- 
ing of some sort and in some amount, through all the years up 
to the age of twenty-one; and that this schooling in its later 
years shall have a more intimate bearing on the duties and 
occupations of life than we have yet been able to accomplish. 

But while we hold such hopes and expectations in all 
confidence, it is not to be forgotten that the immediate task 
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is that of securing wise laws for compulsory education, joined 
with compulsory abstinence from unsuitable wage-earning 
work. There is clearly this need that the right to an education 
and freedom from those industrial conditions which would 
ruin the good results of education should both be provided 
by law. Of our forty-six States, thirty-five have now on 
their statute books laws varying greatly in their scope for the 
accomplishment of both of these purposes ; on the other hand, 
one State has no laws for either of these purposes, and nine 
have either child labor laws or laws for compulsory education 
alone. The District of Columbia is not a satisfactory model 
for the rest of the country, for its improved statute for com- 
pulsory education is not yet matched with a statute for the 
r^^lation of child labor. This is a gap which it is hoped the 
present Congress will supply.* 

Now, taking account only of those States in which there 
are both compulsory education laws and child labor laws side 
by side, let us note the relation between the close of the com- 
pulsory education period and the beginning of the permissive 
labor period. Some of our child labor laws assign different 
ages for different occupations and none of them apply to all 
possible occupations. But speaking broadly, the present status 
of the case is about as follows: In eighteen of the States 
these two points coincide, that is, full-time employment is 
permitted the day after full-time compulsory education ceases. 
In one of the States there is a gap of two years between the 
two. For many children such a gap is a period of danger, 
a much more serious danger, indeed, than that of the sudden 
step from school to gainful employment ; for children who may 
not take employment for wages and are not required to go 
to school are subject to all of the evils of enforced idleness 
at an age when impulse is strong and control is weak and 
characters are ready to take their bent for life. (In seven 
of the States this danger is met by a provision extending the 
age of compulsory school attendance in the case of children 
having n o regular employment.) In the remaining seventeen 
*G)ngress has passed a child labor law since this was written. 
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of these States there is some form of overlapping of the com- 
pulsory schooling age and the permissive employment age. In 
these seventeen States there would seem, even at the present 
time, to be a fair opportunity for judicious experimentation 
with ways of making a better transition from the school to 
the work of life. 

More and more, however, it becomes clear that statutory 
provisions in these matters are not effective without well- 
developed systems of inspection and enforcement. And if 
the best things are to be brought within reach the enforce- 
ment of compulsory education laws must go hand in hand 
with the enforcement of compulsory non-labor laws. Such 
combined efficiency is absolutely essential if the ends of which 
I have spoken are to be attained. With adequate guarantees 
on the sanitary and the educational side it would be practicable 
for many children in the middle of their 'teens to place the 
school alongside of the factory or the shop and to have the 
pupils divide their time between the two. It is conceivable 
that such an arrangement might be made of incalculable ad- 
vantage, not only to industry but equally to education. But 
it should not be considered for a moment without those ade- 
quate guarantees. In every way it would appear that any 
great progress in these matters is dependent upon a full and 
harmonious development of our systems of enforcement. It 
will be safe to make the laws flexible, to adapt them to a great 
variety of conditions, in proportion as their administration be- 
comes exact and dependable. To strengthen these provisions 
on the administrative side is accordingly one of our chief con- 
cerns at this time ; and this is notably the case, I may repeat, 
if any such intimate combination of industry and education 
as is here proposed for a transition period is to be made a safe 
and sane and practicable undertaking. 

Passing now from this more special consideration of the 
transition period in the lives of our future workers, permit 
mc to remind you of the present urgency of the whole problem 
of our school attendance. After all of the efforts that have 
been put forth — compulsory attendance laws, varied attrac- 
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tions in the studies offered, and public opinion pressing upon 
indifferent parents — our school attendance is still far behind 
what it should be. At a fair estimate every one of our people 
should receive at least eight years of schooling of approxi- 
mately two hundred days to the year. As a matter of fact, we 
fall far short of this standard. In the year 1905 the average 
schooling per individual of the population for the whole coun- 
try was only 5.33 years. In the North Atlantic Division, in- 
cluding the New England and Middle Atlantic States, this 
average went as high as 7.09 years. In the South Central 
Division it was only 3.06 years. In both cases it was far too 
low, and it is evident that a great task is still before us to 
bring this amount up to anything like the point that it should 
reach. When we try to realize the meaning of the figures, to 
understand how many children have been kept from their edu- 
cational inheritance, we are oppressed with the waste of warm, 
human life and opportunity which such a showing signifies. 
Yet the figures offer encouragement too. While the present 
averages are painfully low they represent a long-continued im- 
provement. The showing of an average of 5.33 years of 
schooling per individual of the population in the year 1905 
should be set over against an average of 3.96 years in the year 
1880. This advance of 35 per cent, within the term of twenty- 
five years is a notable gain when we remember that the total 
number of persons to be educated had increased at a rapid rate 
within the same period. In the South Central Division, which 
shows the lowest average at this time, the improvement has 
been notably rapid, amounting to 65 per cent, within this 
twenty-five year period. 

When we turn from the figures for broad sections of our 
land to a closer examination of representative cities, we find 
both stimulus and encouragement in another form. Here we 
have the significant tables recently prepared by Professor 
Thomdike to show the dwindling of public school classes from 
the lower to the higher grades of the school. The showing 
here is disheartening if we consider only such facts as these: 
That one-half of the pupils, generally speaking, have left 
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school before the eighth grade is reached, and only 40 per cent, 
go through to the end of the elementary school. But when, on 
the other hand, we see what progress some of our cities have 
made, we take new courage for the rest. While in the mean 
or average the cities show over half of the pupils dropping out 
before the eighth grade is entered, twelve cities out of twenty- 
three already carry more than half of their pupils through the 
seventh grade, seven carry more than half of them through the 
eighth grade, and two, at least, carry a majority of their pupils 
through the ninth grade and over into the high school. There 
is reason, then, for solicitude and reason as well as for hope. 
What one city or a few cities have done other cities may do. 
This is the word to be passed on to those parents' associations 
in connection with public schools which the Mothers' Congress 
has promoted — a form of association of the greatest promise 
in the way of educational improvement. All manner of co- 
operation and moral influence must be added to all manner of 
leg^l and administrative compulsion to bring about the desir- 
able uplift of our schools in this matter of attendance. But 
such combination of favoring influence has even now accom- 
plished notable improvements which have been seen and 
measured and recorded. So much the more may we expect 
that the eflForts of the immediate future will have their wished- 
for reward. 

The point cannot be too strongly emphasized that the im- 
portance of these various statistics lies in the human values 
that they represent. We are concerned with the difference that 
it makes in a human life to have eight full years of schooling 
in a good school, as compared with three or four fragmentary 
years in some half-organized makeshift for a school, or even 
less than that and with no school at all. We are concerned 
with these values in individual lives, and we are looking beyond 
to the great interests of the Commonwealth and the Nation that 
are involved. As regards school attendance and child labor 
and all of those high interests to which your organization has 
devoted its attention, these human values, these State and 
National interests, come before us with compelling power. 
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These interests cannot fall short of a national significance, for 
it is the oncoming citizenship of the nation with which they 
have to do. The nation cannot look with unconcern on those 
things that affect its fundamental character and endurance. It 
is not my purpose here to discuss any of the ways which have 
been proposed to give effect to the national concern in these 
matters through governmental action. I shall do no more than 
express my conviction that this national concern is too deep 
and genuine to fail of finding suitable expression. It is not to 
be supposed for a moment that the nation will do aught to 
weaken the hands of the States in dealing with the present 
situation. But the nation has much to do that will strengthen 
the hands of the States, and will work to the betterment of 
that great body of young citizens who are the hope alike of the 
StAtes and of the nation. 

The great need is that the opportunity for sound growth 
and education shall be equalized for our children and our 
youth throughout the land. If opportunity is the very thing 
that our democracy means then we must realize democracy, as 
far as possible, by making the opportunity of the child born 
in one part of the land as fair and encouraging as that of the 
child born in any other part of the land. This, in large part, 
must be the responsibility of governments, both State and 
national. But as preparatory to governmental provisions, and 
as holding the ground till governments can act with full effect, 
there is a great work to be done by private and cooperative 
agencies. And when governments have done their best there 
will still be large responsibilities devolving on such agencies. 
Your influential society and other women's societies that share 
in these undertakings — they can do much to further that equal- 
izing of opportunity which our America still so sorely needs. 

Thus far we have considered the interests of children 
in the United States with reference, first, to the connection 
of school life with life in the world of work, and in the second 
place to the whole question of attendance upon the schools. 
Before I close may I go back to that earlier and still more 
difficult problem which has been given a prominent place 
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among the aims and purposes of this Congress, the problem 
of preparation for mother-work. I would not venture to 
advise you with reference to an education which should fit 
women for their part as mothers in the home. That is a high 
theme in which others may learn from you. What I should 
like to urge upon your consideration is a narrower and lowlier 
calling, yet one which may conceivably become of large signifi- 
cance in the life of our people. 

Under modem conditions there is need for a great deal of 
mothering by those who are not mothers themselves, a need 
for foster-mothering, if the term may be permitted. In orphan- 
ages, in day nurseries, in social settlements, in homes from 
which the mother has been taken, or in which the living mother 
is unable to carry all the burdens of her position, there is 
to-day a wide demand for the services of young women who 
are expert in the care of little children from the first month 
of babyhood to the age for kindergarten or school. This de- 
mand is met for the most part by those who have had no special 
training for the task, because such special training is nowhere 
to be found. We have trained kindergartners and trained 
hospital nurses. Some little beginning has been made in the 
training of nursery maids at babies' hospitals. In Ghent and 
Paris and London there are schools for mothers among the 
very poor. But none of these exactly meet the case. What 
is proposed, in effect, is this: That as in recent years the 
profession of kindergartner and the profession of hospital 
nurse have been created, so now another new profession for 
women be established, the profession of babies' nurse or 
nursery governess. As a profession it would require its train- 
ing schools, its professional literature, its societies maintaining 
a professional spirit and atmosphere. The training would, in 
part, resemble that of the hospital nurse, in part it would draw 
near to that of the kindergartner, in part it would be different 
from either, a special training for this new profession alone. 
A leading place should necessarily be given to the care of 
the little ones' health and particularly to the problem of nour- 
ishment. But there should be a place, too, for the principles 
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of baby education, which might consist mainly of the preven- 
tion of too much education and the securing of a healthy ner- 
vous system, capable of standing the strain that school life 
will put upon it in after years. 

There is, however, no need to elaborate details, for these 
in any case must be supplied for the most part by the teaching 
of experience. So far as the main contention is concerned 
I am persuaded that there is room for this new profession, 
and that it will quickly make a place for itself as soon as a 
school for such training is provided. In commending such a 
plan to your consideration let me add that the largest useful- 
ness of schools for foster-mothers would undoubtedly come in 
time to be their indirect service — their returning wave of in- 
fluence upon that subtler and more difficult preparation for 
real motherhood. That there should be schools and a profes- 
sion in which the varied knowledge needed for the care of 
the youngest children is regularly assembled and communi- 
cated — such a circumstance could not fail to have the deepest 
interest for mothers everywhere, who have the most intense 
and personal desire to know what may be known for their 
children's good. To give form and coherence and practical 
effectiveness to the knowledge of baby life and the life of the 
little child, even though it were done in the first instance for 
the training only of nurses, would be in the end a service 
rendered to all motherhood. 

It is with the greatest diffidence and deference that I 
bring these few suggestions to you, upon whom the real 
responsibilities and honors of mother-work have rested. You 
will undoubtedly devise wise and liberal things for the children 
of our land, for no one feels their needs more keenly than 
you, or seeks more earnestly to supply those needs. Knowing 
the full weight of anxious care for your own, you have learned 
to care for the good of all those who are under the simple, 
common, universal need of childhood throughout the land. 
And we who must bear those burdens in other ways come to 
you, deeply mindful of all that the ministry of mother and of 
wife have meant in our own homes, and look to you with con- 
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fidence for help in those large undertakings for the welfare 
of all children with which our State and national governments 
have to do. 



Children of France 

Ambassade DE LA Republique Francaise aux Etats-Unis. 

Washington, le March i6, 1908. 

Mrs. Frederick Schoff, President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, The Shoreham, Washington, D. C, 
Madam: — My Government, which is greatly interested 
in the work and aims of the American 0)ngress of Mothers, 
has asked me to place at the disposal of your association a 
number of documents showing what the State has done, of late 
years, in France, to improve the condition of children, to 
protect those who find themselves without support, to raise 
their moral standard, to secure for them the medical assistance 
they may want, and to transform, if possible, into useful citi- 
zens those among them, who owing to bad examples or dis- 
positions, had, at an early age, to be dealt with by the police 
or the judges. 

It is my privilege to forward to you these documents with 
the present letter. 

I may add that, besides what the State may do, much is 
accomplished by private associations or citizens. We have a 
number of societies giving their attention to the best means 
of helping poor mothers, especially in cities, and encouraging 
the mothers to rear their children themselves. One of these 
societies has done considerable good in offering free meals, 
in the populous and poor quarters of Paris to any women who 
may choose to come and who are nursing their children. They 
have only to be nursing in order to be admitted; no other 
question of any sort is put to them, and a wholesome meal 
is gratuitously served to them. 

A review, U Enfant, has been started to enlist interest in 
all the problems concerning children, and to second all efforts 
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tending to an improvement of their condition, and that of the 
mothers. 

Lack of time and the multiplicity of my obligations pre- 
vent my going into more details, but this may suffice. My 
main object was to present the before-mentioned reports and 
statistics, as a token of my Government's sympathy for your 
work. I hope that as such they may prove acceptable to you. 

I have the honor to remain, Madam, 
Yours respectfully, 

JUSSERAND, 

French Ambassador. 
Mrs. Schoff, 

3418 Baring Street, 
Philadelphia. 



The Children of Siam 

By Mrs. A. W. Cooper, 

Representing Siam at International Congress on the Welfare 

of the Child 

The kingdom of Siam lies like a gem in the heart of 
farthest India. Basking in the tropical sunlight, refreshed by 
copious showers, the varied tints of its luxuriant vegetation 
form a scene of surpassing beauty. 

Nature has provided with a liberal hand for the physical 
needs of her Siamese children. Living a simple life, with 
means at hand to gratify their physical necessities, there is 
ample time for the culture of their higher natures, were they 
so minded. Human nature left to itself is prone to take the 
easy path downward, rather than the rugged one that leads 
to the heights, and the Siamese are no exception to this rule. 
The very conditions of climate which make the cultivation of 
their soil easy and assure abundant harvests tend to make 
the people deficient in energy and lax in purpose. 

The intense heat makes personal cleanliness imperative 
to comfort, and we find the entire population availing them- 
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selves of the bathing facilities provided by the rivers and 
ntunerous canals. But the uneducated peasantry feel no sense 
of discomfort if their surroundings are not cleanly, because 
they do not understand the necessity of ridding themselves 
of dust teeming with disease, or decomposing animal and 
v^etable matter. 

Parents love their children tenderly, but are frequently 
ignorant of how to care for them. 

The average babe when bom is bathed, by pouring over 
it, not water that has been heated and tested by a thermometer, 
but water that has been brought from the muddy river, and 
cooled by standing in a large, porous jar. It is then placed 
in a basket or in a strip of cloth suspended between posts. It 
is not troubled with any clothing except, perhaps, a coating 
of turmeric powder and a cord bracelet for good luck. The 
eyes are carefully shielded from the light, but little attention 
is paid to cleansing the eyes and mouth. If it survives the 
first ten days it usually develops into a reasonably happy baby, 
but the mortality of infants is very great, as there is much dust 
laden with germs that find a ready entrance into the little 
frame. 

Even the youngest children are given bananas, the stomach 
is overtaxed, and serious illness is the consequence. 

Circles for the instruction of mothers in the care of their 
young children are much needed. Wherever the missionary 
ladies are located, there are such mothers' meetings ; but there 
are only five Protestant mission stations in lower Siam, and you 
can readily see how very few women are reached by this means. 

The children live a very free and happy life. 

They are early taught to be most courteous to their elders, 
and respect for those in authority is firmly implanted in their 
minds. The parents are, however, very indulgent and gen- 
erally allow the child to do much as he pleases, and he often 
pleases to do things that are an injury to him. One sometimes 
sees boys of six years smoking. 

As elsewhere, the children of the streets hear bad language, 
and, of course, learn to use it. With the object of control they 
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arc told impossible stories, that make them open their eyes in 
wonder, or frighten them into obedience. As they grow older, 
they discover they have been duped and in their turn tell the 
same stories to the younger children, and thus learn to be un- 
truthful. 

Naturally the Siamese child is quick to learn, possesses a 
retentive memory, and has an unusual gift for reproducing, 
by pen or pencil, any object which is placed before him. He 
becomes an expert penman in a short time, and covers the 
blackboards in the schoolroom with most lifelike drawings, 
sometimes producing caricatures of which Puck would be proud. 

In studies requiring an involved process of reasoning or 
long and close application, he would probably fall behind a 
western child. This, however, does not apply to the children 
of the upper classes, whose intelligence and perception are 
much above the average. 

He is most obliging to his schoolmates, generally kind to 
the younger pupils, courteous and obedient to his teacher. 

Few study because they love to do so, but will slight their 
lessons as much as posible ; hence we find the severest punish- 
ments given by a Siamese teacher are for unlearned lessons. 

As in all eastern countries, boys have had a better op- 
portunity to obtain an education than have girls. From the 
earliest times boys have been taught in the temple schools, so 
that nearly all the men of Siam can at least read, while the 
majority of the women are illiterate. 

The first school for girls was established at Petchaburee, 
Siam, in 1865, by Mrs. S. G. McFarland, now a resident of 
Washington. This school began with one half-grown girl, who 
was taught to sew and read, and when others saw that no 
harm came to her the number gradually increased, until in 
eight years two hundred and forty girls were under instruction 
at Petchaburee and outlying villages. 

In 1873 Mrs. Samuel R. House and Miss Anderson 
established a similar school in Bangkok. This school now has 
one hundred boarders, and could have double the number if it 
were possible to accommodate them. These two mission schools 
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showed that it was worth while to educate Siamese girls, and 
now the Government is establishing schools for girls as fast 
as teachers can be trained. 

The majority of these teachers are graduates or former 
students of the mission school in Bangkok. Last year one of 
its most experienced and faithful teachers was called to take 
the position of matron in the Rajani school, maintained by the 
Queen for the education of her proteges and other girls of 
high rank. 

In the past two decades the schools for boys have been 
greatly improved. 

The Department of Education has been merged into a 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which not only superintends all 
schools, and provides for the compilation of text-books, but 
has charge also of the Government hospitals and all ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. Ethical teaching, along Buddhistic lines, has been 
made a part of the school curriculum. Teachers have been 
brought from England, men who are truly desirous of raising 
the mental standards of the people, and who have assisted 
in preparing text-books and a graded code, covering several 
years in both English and Siamese. 

Siam now has a Law School, Medical College, a Survey 
School, a Military and Naval College, two Normal Schools 
and three English Schools. 

Primary schools have been established in every part of the 
capital, and in every province of the country. 

The ambition of pupils in the English schools is incited 
by the prospect of obtaining a scholarship to pursue their 
studies abroad. 

"His Majesty, the King, has donated two scholarships, to 
be competed for annually by any bona fide Siamese subject 
under the age of nineteen." The fortunate winners of these 
scholarships, worth three hundred pounds a year, for four 
years, are sent to Europe and are permitted to take up any 
line of study for which their talents best fit them, the sole con- 
dition being that at the end of their course they place their 
services at the disposal of the Government. 
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In addition, nearly one hundred students are maintained in 
Europe, with a few in the United States, by the Government, 
and these on returning enter the various branches of the Royal 
Service. 

The Government is far ahead of the masses in its desire 
to lift the nation to a higher plane of intellectual life. 

His Majesty's sons have been sent to the various countries 
of Europe to be educated. They are taught along different 
lines, so that upon their return to Siam they may assist in or 
oversee the work of many different departments of the ad- 
ministration. In a country like Siam, where princes lead and 
the people follow, this is most important. Thus does His 
Majesty show his earnest desire for the uplift of his people, 
for it is no light thing for these young folks to leave country 
and kindred and go to an inhospitable climate, among strange 
people with different customs. 

About twenty years ago the Queen established an orphan- 
age, in memory of her sister who was drowned. This orphan- 
age is beautifully situated, the buildings commodious, and the 
grounds well kept. Here many homeless little ones have been 
cared for and carefully taught. 

Siam is a country in which charitable institutions are 
not so much needed as we might imagine, for the people are 
so kind-hearted that they respond readily to a call for help, and 
no one is too poor or has a house too full to make a home for 
an orphan child or dependent friend. 

The house may be only a bamboo shed, the food rice and 
red pepper, but the needy one is welcome to share what there is. 

Does not Siam therefore stand in the advance guard of 
the nations in this respect, and does she not set a noble example 
that all peoples would do well to follow? 

The Siamese Government has also taken a long step in 
advance in closing all the large gambling places. The love of 
gambling, which long years of unchecked license have fostered, 
is not yet by any means stamped out. No government edict 
can instantly suppress an evil that has once gained a hold 
on a people, and gambling, originally introduced by Chinese 
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immigrants, has become the national pastime. When at last 
the Government awoke to a realization of the magnitude of the 
evil, it took steps to close these gambling places, invariably 
kept by Chinese, beginning in the provinces and ending in the 
capital, thereby sacrificing one large item of revenue. 

Many other reforms are under consideration and will fol- 
low in the course of time. 

The use of opium is increasing, as a large part of the 
Chinese immigrants, being addicted to the use of the drug 
before leaving China, demand it in their new home. The Laos 
tribes in the north seem to be particularly susceptible to its 
influence. The Siamese and Laos take it at first to give them 
strength for some task, but after continuous use become ad- 
dieted to the drug. 

We all know that neither Siam nor China is responsible for 
the introduction of this terrible foe to individual and national 
life. 

Persistent and earnest effort is necessary if temptation 
is to be removed from the path of the Siamese children, in 
order that they may be instructed to shun these demoralizing 
practices. 

The Siamese Government is nobly striving to give its 
children a higher life, and in this stupendous task mothers of 
the United States and Europe can help. 

We can help to stem the tide of evil that too often sets 
from our own shores to those of the Orient. 

We can help to keep American whiskey and European 
liquors away from the shores of Siam. 

We can help to give to the children of that country a 
knowledge of those principles of true citizenship without which 
no country can truly prosper. 

Let us remember that these bright, lovable, easily molded 
Siamese boys and girls are our neighbors, and that the second 
great commandment is: "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself," and so "Lend a hand.*' 
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Child Life in Persia 

By Mrs. Josephine Conklin Cowles, Representing Persia 
at International Congress. 

CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACHER IN A PERSIAN GARDEN. 

Let us rejoice in the birthright and privilege of living in 
the twentieth century. I feel it a great honor that it has fallen 
to my lot to represent that distant land, our sister country, 
Persia, the land of prophethood and the cradle of the human 
race. Our own country, as great as it is and high as it stands 
in the advanced sciences of civilization, is like an infant com- 
pared with the ancient and glorious country of Persia. 

We are like a very precocious child compared with a coun- 
try whose ancestry can be traced so far back that it is lost in its 
ancient identity. 

Some years ago while spending a winter in Washington I 
met a young Persian who was of noble birth and who had come 
to America on a mission. Prior to this I had lost my only son 
and he, knowing of my great loss, and being a stranger in a 
foreign land, begged that he might call me mother, "and so I 
took him into my life, and for seven years I have been called 
mother by this young Persian. From intimate association with 
him I learned much about his country and people, and later I 
had the opportunity of visiting the Far East. While there it 
was my pleasure to live in the families, and be entertained by 
those charming and delightful people. I sat at meat with 
them and formed the most intimate associations and I learned 
that if you wish to know about a people you must live with 
them and see their everyday life. 

The Persian children, generally speaking, are very preco- 
cious and their education is looked after at a very early age. 
Among the well-to-do or wealthy class there is always a pri- 
vate tutor, and these parents wishing their children should not 
be alone in learning take children of the servants of some of 
the poor families and thus the same advantages and opportuni- 
ties to learn are offered and these children often excel, as they 
are more ambitious, and some of the greatest poets and philoso- 
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phers have come from the poorer classes. There are schools 
in every street where the poor can go and where the charges 
are a mere pittance — ^40 or 50 cents per month. Among the 
wealthy families each boy has what is termed a governor. He 
is a man of education and it is his care to train the young 
man with regard to his manners, the care of his clothes, and 
see that he is kept clean. If he goes out for a call this person 
accompanies him, stands by him and instructs him what to do, 
sits by him at table and is his constant companion, looking not 
only after his material welfare, but spiritual as well. While 
in Paris I was entertained at a tea where sixteen of these 
young noblemen were invited. Their ages ranged from ten to 
eighteen years. I have never witnessed more beautiful or re- 
fined manners. Two of these were princes, sons of the Shah, 
who were attending this school. 

The mosques are not only places for prayer, but for in- 
struction as well. There are schools of all nationalities, French, 
German, Russian, English, and many others. French is taught 
in all of them and is a second language. In the villages the 
priest is also a teacher, and the boys and girls attend the same 
school until nine and ten years of age. In the wealthy families 
the girls have a governess, but they are not taught the higher 
branches, as a rule, but some are taught music and painting. 
Their general education consists of being able to read the 
Koran and perform domestic duties. A girl's highest ambition 
is to be a good wife and mother. The harem is not what I used 
to think — ^an exclusive place for the wives. It is simply the 
inner court or apartments where all of the women of the 
household live. There are balconies and gardens where the 
children play. The gardens are always full of rare and beauti- 
ful flowers and fountains, and some of them are very beautiful. 
The fathers, brothers and relatives can visit them, but the 
strangers are excluded. In the large cities the women cover 
the face when on the street with a black veil, but in the country 
and villages they do not. The Persians as a race develop both 
mentally and physically very young, and when I asked about 
the early marriages I was given this as an illustration : When 
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you have many flowers in a garden you become accustomed to 
them and do not appreciate their fragrance. But when you are 
kept out of the garden and have only a single rose brought to 
you you will inhale its perfume and appreciate its beauty. So 
it is with the young ; when they seldom see one of the opposite 
sex they value them more and make better wives and husbands. 
From twelve to sixteen is the marriageable age for boys, and 
girls even younger. In a recent paper, by Madam Ali Kuli 
Kahn, who spent some months in Persia, she says : "As pro- 
ducts of an ancient race, Persian women have richly inherited 
that character and feminine intuition which are the evolu- 
tionary result of their past extraordinary civilization. In Persia 
one is struck by the amazing physical hardihood of Persian 
children. The average mother nurses her children until about 
two years of age, and we know that children raised on mother's 
milk are much stronger than those that are raised on cow^s 
milk, and although they are left largely to nature, most of the 
babies survive all obstacles and reach maturity. To those in- 
terested in the welfare of Persian childhood the Persia of to- 
day offers a most promising field, for one is amply and touch- 
ingly rewarded for one's labor by the response one meets with 
from the grateful mother, and particularly from the child him- 
self." 

Nature has indeed enriched Persian childhood with amaz- 
ing mental gifts and potential and physical and spiritual 
stamina. "As an instance I have personally studied many young 
children of five and six who were high up in classes of the 
public schools. To see a child of seven recite scenes from 
ancient history and solve arithmetical problems is more than 
astonishing, especially when one remembers that the same child 
being one of many children of the same family has had hardly 
any but nature and the elements to mature them. There are, 
of course, many exceptions, and the rich and well-to-do families 
have unusual numbers of servants and nurses to bring up their 
children, but as a whole on account of the very large families 
the parent cannot but leave the children largely to nature, and 
in my opinion that is why they are so strong and hardy." The 
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country tribes are very similar to our American Indians. 
Persia is very democratic The child of very poor parents may 
become prominent if he is ambitious. As cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, ablution is part of the religion of the Mussulman. 
While there is much to be learned from us, we may learn a disu- 
nity and reverence from thdse dear people that we know 
nothing of. The father and mother are next to God, and the 
older members of the family are always looked to. The older 
brothers and sisters exercise authority over the younger, and 
they are taught to obey. Obedience is one of the laws of the 
country. They are a people of prayer and devotion. Five times 
a day they turn their face to the East and pray. There is but 
one God, and Mohammed is His prophet. Truly, there is but 
one God there as well as here, but there are many factions. 

The Arab on the desert bare 

With face to earth may breathe a prayer 

That's heard by Allah, clear and sweet 
As those from temples tall and fair, 

Or Pilgrims on a golden street. 

It is a wonderful land and people. They are waking up 
in a most surprising way. Where two years ago there were 
only six newspapers in all Persia, since the new administration 
there are 150, and they are read by all classes, and with this law 
of progression everything will take its proper place. The 
Persian women that I met were beautifully spiritual and their 
wonderfully dark, liquid eyes proclaimed the richness of soul 
development. Their adaptability and the rapidity with which 
they learn to speak a language are remarkable. Most of the 
children speak French, and I met many children of ten who 
spoke six languages fluently. The high altitude of Persia 
makes the climate very healthy. The air is dry, and it is only 
within the last few years that diphtheria and tuberculosis have 
been known. Of course, in this great march of civilization they 
will imbibe some of the bad as well as the good. If they adopt 
our improvements they will have to take much that goes with 
it. This country is rich in resources and they are awakening 
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to the fact and adapting ideas very rapidly. The Persians are a 
remarkable nation of prophets and philosophers. I learned to 
love them for their gentle manners and sweet spiritual simplic- 
ity. In one of the families where I was a guest a little boy just 
past three years said, "I do so love Jesus Christ," and when 
asked why said, "Because He made Sunday and I don't have to 
study my lessons on Sunday." The children are so precocious 
that they will learn in two hours what it will require an Ameri- 
can boy two days. Of course, when they marry so young they 
become mothers very young. One dear lady told me that she 
was such a child when her first baby came that when the baby 
cried she would cry, too, and she did not know what to do, but 
when a second was born she was a woman and, of cjourse, she 
knew what to do. Motherhood and childhood are the same the 
world over. The melodies of Mother Goose and all of the baby 
rhymes and jingles are sung in other lands the same as ours, 
only in a different tongue. Again I would say with Madam 
Kahn "that if measures might be taken through the suggestion 
and influence of this international organization to aid Persian 
motherhood, I would suggest the medium to be used to be 
purely philanthropic, non-religious and non-sectarian. For 
while the Persian mothers are very eager to learn their duties 
and train their children in the nursery and later in well- 
regulated schools, they are by no means willing to do this at the 
expense of national prejudice and religious principles. Also 
my experience confirms the belief that in the present race one 
does not only see the vestige of a once great nation, but possi- 
bilities and innate gifts which, if assisted by the transforming 
hand of modem science, will develop Persia into a modem na- 
tion, which as a product of this new day will surpass even the 
ancient Persia in glory. How much this development depends 
on the uplifting of Persian motherhood and childhood can be 
easily seen by those who work for the welfare of humanity by 
effecting the unfoldment of motherhood and childhood." 
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The New Era in China 

By Weighing W. Yen, Chinese Delegate to International 

Congress. 

"Every third child born into the world looks into the face 
of a Chinese mother/' China is alive with children, and any- 
one that has resided there can testify to the large number 
of boys and girls in our families. Indeed, the Psalmist must 
have given expression to a Chinese sentiment when he sang 
"Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them/' Con- 
fucius, our great sage, declared that there were three ways of 
being unfilial, but the worst of all was to have no posterity. 
Unfortunately, he used the word posterity to refer to male issue 
only, so that it gradually became the custom to welcome the 
arrival of a son, while the birth of a daughter was not at- 
tended with as much felicity. 

Much has been written in the past year of the birth of a 
new China, but of all the reform measures that have been 
introduced, none, it seems to me, is more important than the 
changes in the educational system. For, under the old dis- 
pensation, it was the exception rather than the rule for girls 
to attend school when they reached their teens. Of course, 
there were notable instances of bluestockings mentioned in our 
history, and almost all the heroines in the pages of fiction 
were the equals of the heroes in their knowledge of Chinese 
literature and classics. The segregation of the sexes, so 
scrupulously adhered to in Oriental countries, and carried 
to absurdity by our ancient practice of forbidding boys and 
girls to occupy the same mat or eat together after seven years 
of age, militated against the acquiring by our girls of an educa- 
tion. There were no separate schools for boys and girls: 
teaching was principally conducted within the family by private 
pedagogues, and girls were obliged to stay away from the 
schoolroom after securing a smattering knowledge. 

Four studies were considered proper to women: Right 
behavior, viz., to be chaste and docile; proper speech; proper 
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demeanor, that is, to be pleasing and submissive; and lastly, 
proper employment, referring to handiwork with silk and 
thread. Throughout the course of her education the aim was 
to prepare her for the position of wife and mother, and so 
embroidery, needlework and domestic science constituted 
requisites of a girl's accomplishments. While these qualifica- 
tions undoubtedly served to make our women proverbial as 
good wives, they were not sufficient to render them ideal 
mothers. Our children have not been able, in many cases, 
to enjoy the privileges of home instruction and home culture, 
which has made childhood so sweet and so charming in the 
West. 

Female education is, however, receiving the closest atten- 
tion of our statesmen and educationalists, and Her Majesty 
the Empress Dowager has manifested unusual interest in girl 
schools, realizing that only by educating our women can we 
hope for greater intelligence in future generations. Educa- 
tional institutions for girls and young women, at first estab- 
lished only by missionary bodies and attended by the members 
of humble families, have sprung up like mushrooms all over 
the land, the better known ones being patronized by girls who 
spend as long as a month on their journey to them. Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and the English language are 
the most popular studies, while calisthenics and physical drill 
also share a part of the enthusiasm. To see Chinese girls 
swinging Indian clubs or manipulating dumb bells to the sound 
of piano music is no longer an unusual sight in China. News- 
papers are eagerly devoured, and our girls and women even 
participate in public meetings, not a few demonstrating to the 
audiences their no mean ability as speakers. Many dare the 
perils of the ocean and the inconveniences of a foreign land 
by going to Japan; a few have come to this country to seek 
the fountainhead of knowledge. With knowledge comes the 
sense of responsibility — in this case responsibility to pass on 
the torch of learning to their less-favored sisters. The medical 
profession, which has, in the West, accomplished so much for 
the woman and the child, claims not a few of our girl students, 
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who, on their return, devote their lives to the amelioration of 
the sufferings of their own sex. 

It is pretty universally conceded that our language is one 
of the most difficult in the world, but the worst of it was that 
no attempt was made till very recently to simplify and facilitate 
the process of learning. Pedagogical psychology, a compara- 
tively new science even in this progressive country, was an 
unknown quantity in the Orient. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge was not made a pleasure as in Western homes, where 
"Reading Made Easy," "First Steps in English," "Peep of 
Day," and a host of other juvenile readers, form the delight 
of American children. Reform in the education of the child 
has kept pace with the other innovations introduced into our 
society. A very popular institution is the kindergarten. 
Japanese methods, which were copied from the German, are 
prevalent, but the American system is also in vogue. Text- 
books for children in the primary schools have been changed, 
and we now publish primers and readers as attractively pre- 
pared as those in use in American schools. Beautifully colored 
illustrations relieve the monotony of the printed page, and 
the lessons are written in accordance with the principles of 
child psychology. No longer is the young mind compelled to 
burden itself with matter beyond its comprehension and with- 
out its pale of interest, learning everything by rote and 
memorizing meaningless signs. This liberation of the Chinese 
child from the chains of mental slavery I consider one of the 
greatest achievements in the history of education. 

For hundreds of years one-half of our population was 
crippled by the custom of foot-binding. At first intended to 
check our extremities from attaining unusual and disfiguring 
size, the binding of the feet of our girls, through perverted 
ideas of beauty, became a veritable torture. In order to be 
in the fashion and to differentiate themselves from the common 
people, a young girl would be willing "to shed a jar of tears 
that she might become the possessor of a pair of small feet." 
Ten years ago a number of foreign ladies pledged themselves 
to organize a movement against the injurious custom, and 
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though meeting with little success in the beginning, the move- 
ment increased in momentum and force with the awakening of 
our people. The rapid spread of education and the sudden out- 
burst of patriotic feelings caused our people to see the folly 
and harmfulness of the custom. No schoolgirl would be will- 
ing to submit to excruciating pain simply to win the admira- 
tion of men with wrong ideas of beauty, while young men of 
modern education refuse to marry women who must hobble 
when they walk. The movement soon won. the sympathy of 
our intelligent people, and received the strong support of the 
Empress Dowager, who, being a Manchu, has always been op- 
posed to the custom. Through the instrumentality of public 
meetings, which were attended by thousands, and the dissemi- 
nation of pamphlets and leaflets, accompanied by official procla- 
mations and Imperial decrees, the movement has reached a 
stage that when one walks the streets of the larger cities one 
hardly ever sees a girl of ten or under with bound feet, and 
even ladies of middle age deem it their patriotic duty to 
liberate themselves from their bondage. The success of this 
movement marks an important milestone in the history of 
social reforms. 

In the principal ports and cities the ladies have organized 
societies, known as "Chia Cheng Hui," the members of which 
meet fortnightly or monthly, to exchange views on questions of 
domestic economy. Apart from the knowledge thus gained, 
these meetings are also valuable, in that they train our wonien 
in parliamentary usage, strengthen the social ties, interest them 
in altruistic work, and impart a dignity and honor to their own 
sex. The status of woman in Oriental countries is being 
revolutionized, which will result in making our homes still 
more sacred and happy. Our women are taking a larger part 
in the life of our society, and will become more and more the 
companions and helpmeets of their brothers and husbands. 

There are many points, however, in our civilization, which 
it should be our endeavor to conserve, however much of the 
Occidental civilization we may introduce and assimilate. I 
shall refer in this brief article to only two, and they are respect 
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and reverence for people older than ourselves, and especially 
for aged people ; and secondly, love and veneration of parents. 
From his childhood a Chinese boy or girl is taught to be sub- 
missive and respectful towards elders, be they members of the 
same family, relatives or even strangers. In Western coun- 
tries it is more the custom to worship strength rather than age. 
Your hero is strong and always young. Perhaps my country 
is an old one, hence we have respect for age. Again, all our 
children are taught never to neglect their parents. It is the 
bounden duty of every Chinese to support his parents. 
Whether the parent is old or young, in good or failing health, 
his sons are bound to look after him. Filial piety is considered 
the greatest of our virtues. 



Women in Greece 

By Miss Sevasti N. Kallisperi, Representative of Greece 
at the International Congress in Washington. 

I haive the honor to bring the greetings of the Hellenic 
Ambassador in the United States, Mr. Coromilas, and also his 
hearty congratulations, to the First International Congress of 
Mothers, with the assurance that if we could, through Marconi, 
announce to every mother in Greece the great event of our 
meeting here, the hearts of all the Hellenic women during this 
Congress would be in continual communication with us. 

It is a happy idea that the Mothers' First International 
Congress has met in Washington. The name of this city con- 
tinually reminds us of an excellent mother who formed the 
noble character of an excellent son^ who did so much for his 
great nation. 

I am almost jealous of this fact; I mean jealous in the 
best sense of the word. 

Modem Greece counts only eighty years of free life, dur- 
ing which she has not ceased to struggle for the freedom of 
the rest of her soils, who arc about six millions, and for the 
rest of our land still under the Turkish yoke, and of which 
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other enemies seek to deprive her. There is not a spot of the 
whole country that has not been glorified by some heroic deed, 
either in ancient or modern times. The Greeks have had to 
reconquer every inch of their land. Its hills and valleys have 
been bathed in blood. Greece then had to rebuild herself en- 
tirely, and yet, notwithstanding all her struggles, her progress 
is striking and evident. 

The Government furnishes instruction to boys and girls; 
for the boys, from the lowest to the highest degree. This is 
not exactly so for the girls, as I will explain further on. 

Primary schools have been founded everywhere, not only 
in the cities, but also in the villages, and not only in free 
Greece, but also in Macedonia and other parts of Greece still 
under the barbarous yoke, where teachers of both sexes are 
sent from free Greece and the pecuniary means for the sup- 
port of these schools are partly afforded by patriotic societies 
residing in Athens, for the patriotic feeling is always warm in 
the Hellenic soul. 

Greeks who have been abroad, especially to Egypt and 
Russia, as well as in other countries of Europe, and through 
their work became wealthy, have founded high schools both 
for boys and girls in Thrace, in Epirus, in Macedonia. 

So we have in Constantinople a teachers' training school 
for girls and in Smyrna, Salonica and other cities of Turkish 
Greece, as well as in Alexandria, high schools for girls. 

In all these schools it is a literary, and, in some measure, 
physical education that is given. 

About fifteen years ago a private trade school for boys 
was founded, and we have an agricultural school for boys 
near Thessaly, as well as agricultural stations destined to give 
advise to our peasants. 

In the capitals of the different departments of Greece 
grammar classes have been added to the public primary schools, 
both of the boys and of the girls — which are separate because 
we do not believe in coeducation. 

Much more attention has been given to the instruction of 
boys in Greece. Therefore public high schools for them are 
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many — but for the girls there are only private high schools. 
Therefore there is a gap in the education of women between 
primary instruction afforded by the Government and scientific 
education. 

It is about twenty years since the University of Greece 
opened its doors to women. Two years earlier I, the first 
woman who attempted to get into the University, found it 
absolutely necessary to expatriate myself at the University of 
Paris. 

Since that time about ten or twelve of our young women 
have been graduated from our university in literature and 
medicine. But no great career is yet open to them. 

This preference for the education of boys is shown also 
in the fact that there were four teachers' public training schools 
for men, but the teachers' training school for girls belongs to 
a private society, to which the Government makes a yearly 
appropriation. 

This has its cause in the idea which predominates in 
Greece that woman's place is the home — that her realm must 
be therein. Therefore, above all, Hellenic woman, according 
to the ideas that still prevail, is rather to be a homekeeper as 
much as possiUe, well educated — a mother, but not a business 
woman — not an emancipated one. 

Our women of the lower classes (I am sorry to pro- 
nounce such a phrase, nobody ought to be higher or lower) 
go to work out of their homes. This is a disadvantage in a 
way, but an advantage in another. The tie among the mem- 
bers of the family grows stronger, and the disadvantages of it 
may be cured by an educational system which will scientifically 
develop small manufacturing in the home, and will inculcate 
the love of the work for its own dignity — not for the sake of 
money. 

Hellenic women are very skillful in all handiwork. 

They are fine spinners and weavers, especially in some 
cities of Eubcea and of Peloponessus, noted for silk stuffs and 
scarfs; in Aitolia for cotton stuffs, and in Thessaly for bed 
covers. 
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We have in Athens a famous industrial organization where 
sewing and weaving, embroidery and lace are finely taught. 

A few years ago a society of women founded a school 
to develop better dressmakers and milliners, and another to 
develop especially fine lace workers. 

We have these schools in more than one city, but it is in 
Athens that we have the best ; one for boys, where industrial 
training is given, and another for girls, where manual work 
is taught. 

We have a hospital for children and some kindergfarten 
work. We have also a polytechnic school for boys, to which 
very few girls go. 

But the scope of all these institutions — ^as elsewhere so 
also in Greece— does not give a broad and general education, 
because each of them touches only a comparatively small num- 
ber of people. 

Our people are obliged to expatriate themselves, both for 
the sake of commerce and for a broader education of our 
young men. The consequence is that many foreign customs 
have penetrated into our country. Still, as a general rule, we 
cling to the principles and the traditions of all those epochs 
ancient and modern which gave the great men whose deeds 
and ideas beautified the beautiful land of Greece. 

There are some (comparatively few) who speak about 
woman's vote — ^but the many have in their souls, perhaps un- 
consciously, the idea so beautifully expressed in Homer by 
Nausicaa : "When she met Ulysses and she advised him how 
he might obtain what he needed for his return to his country 
she told him to cross the courtyard, go straight to her mother, 
not stop with her father, because her mother has a great in- 
fluence over her father, and through her he could obtain any- 
thing, if he only attracted her S)mipathy." 

We do not care to vote, because we think we can influence 
man at home. 

We cling also to another tradition equally well expressed 
by the same Nausicaa : "When she, with her maids, was enter- 
ing the city, she told Ulysses to follow at a distance — because 
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it would not be right, and would not make a good impression 
if he were seen walking by her." In general, Hellenic mothers 
of to-day would not allow their daughters to have frequent 
nor free conversation with young men. 

Respect for old age was a characteristic of the ancient 
Greek education, especially among, the Spartans. The modem 
Grecian mothers impress this deeply into the souls of their 
children, whom they keep with them, not allowing them to be 
much in the streets. 

Our nation has one religion, under one church — the Greek 
Orthodox Church — and religion is taught in our schools, 
especially in the schools for girls. 

Notwithstanding all these good principles and all this 
progress, there is in Greece, as elsewhere, a continual cry: 
We need mothers — ^that is, women entirely capable to educate 
a stronger generation, a more enlightened one, a purer and a 
more broad-minded one. 

Twelve years ago, when the position of a woman inspector 
of schools for girls was created, and I was appointed to hold 
that office, I took it very seriously. I examined the causes 
of the dificient state of education, and I came to the con- 
clusion so well formulated in the maxims of two great men — 
Leibnitz and Richter. According to the first — Leibnitz — 
"humanity would be reformed if the education of a youth could 
be reformed." According to Richter, "education must bring to 
light the ideal of each individual." 

Young girls must be taught literature, moral philosophy — 
this sister of religion — everything that helps to form good 
citizens, whatever enlightens manufacturing and advances 
agriculture, that their minds may fee 'broadened and their in- 
tellect fructified. 

The highest truths which can render man happy are to be 
found in the light of physical and religious truths. The soul 
must be developed under the influence of impressions strong, 
and at the same time full of charm, coming from the truths of 
nature and of religion. The knowledge of the laws of nature 
and of their reciprocity leads imperceptibly to the knowledge 
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of the duties of man in society. The study of nature in- 
separable from the study of the Divine contributes to the 
regeneration of man. 

The moral education consists in the result of the impres- 
sion received. Before we place it in the mind as syllogism we 
must introduce it as habit. 

Being sure of these principles, I gave twelve years ago a 
memorial to our Parliament pleading for the introduction of 
such an education in all the schools of Greece. 

In futiu-e all my efforts will be to found in my country 
such an educational center, small in size, great in aim, based 
absolutely on those principles, and with which every word of 
the address of your national leader — that so justly touched your 
hearts — is in accordance, could find its own application, and 
with God's help I hope to realize this through my work. 

This Mothers' International Congress touches the whole 
world, and is a great step toward moral progress on account 
of the weight that America has as a World Power. So take the 
best decision and the most you can. Ask justice for the 
women teachers — for those moral mothers of your children. 
Their work must be appreciated and equally remunerated with 
that of men. 

Ask that it should be imposed as the most important duty 
of the inspectors of schools to keep registers of conduct, so 
that those students, boys and girls, who are not proven through 
their primary and collegiate scholarship to possess absolute 
truthfulness, perfect nobility of character, and entire lack of 
hypocrisy, may not be allowed to enter the career of the teacher, 
the priest, the judge or of the press. 

In Greece we hive, tfie religious marriage, not the civil 
marriage, and a permit must be given by the Church. We need 
to have compulsory education enforced, and this can be done 
for g^rls through our churches, by which the marriage cere- 
mony ought to be refused when girls are not sufficiently 
educated to be good mothers. I wish something like this might 
be done in all Christendom ; but the civil authorities might take 
equal measures where civil marriage prevails. I think that a 
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mother, however careless she may have been in her own life, 
never would endure to have her daughter fail, and would do 
cverjrthing to prevent it. 

Let us take advantage of the tenderest age of girls, that 
they may be taught to cherish and respect motherhood every- 
where, even among the animal kingdom. By such an early ap- 
peal to that motherly feeling which surely exists in the girl's 
heart, this future woman, abhorrence for slaughter of any 
being will be awakened ; the first and surest step will be gained 
against cruelty. It will lead eventually to abhorrence of the 
slaughter of the sons of mothers ; and woman, through mother- 
hood, will have effectuated the much-desired peace in the 
world. 



The Mothers' Union 

Mrs. Alan VVhitworth, Delegate from England to Inter- 
national Congress. 

I realize that a great honor as well as a great responsibility 
has been conferred upon me in sending me to this American 
Congress of Mothers to represent the Mothers' Union of Eng- 
land. 

Our society was founded by Mrs. Sumner, the wife of 
the Bishop of Guilford, and the work began in the year 1887, 
just twenty-one years ago. 

It must, we believe, have been a divine inspiration put 
into the mind of our foundress, for the seed sown has gp-own 
so rapidly and taken such deep root in every diocese in Eng- 
land, and in many abroad, that we have now in England alone 
a roll of 130,000 members, and in our Colonies and other coun- 
tries a roll of 275,812 members. 

The basis of the society is a distinctly religious one. There 
are many philanthropic movements, for which we thank God. 
We believe that everjrthing that is true and beautiful, whether 
so recognized or not, is of God, but we are simply pledged to 
three great objects. First, to uphold the sanctity of marriage, 
the foundation, as we believe, of all true home life. 
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The prosperity of a nation depends on the family life of the 
home, and that family life is the greatest institution in the 
world for the formation of the character of the children ; what 
the parents are, so will the children be. 

We would awaken in mothers of all classes a sense of their 
great responsibility in the training of their boys and girls (the 
future fathers and mothers of the nation). 

To further our object we would organize in every place 
a band of Mothers, who will unite in prayer, and seek by their 
own example to lead their families in purity and holiness of 
life. 

It is evident to all thinking people, Christian and non- 
Christian alike, that the tie of marriage is becoming very loose. 
We have but to take up our daily paper, and we must realize 
that divorce is on the increase in a startling degree, a disaster 
surely to the welfare of the nations, but, from a Christian stand- 
point not only a disaster, but a deliberate breaking of God's law 
by those who have been joined together by their own consent 
and with the Church's blessing. 

Before the year 1858 (I am referring to England only) 
divorce was a rare occurrence. It has been said, I know, that 
it was one law for the rich and another law for the poor, but 
when divorce was not easily obtained, as it now is, husband and 
wife learned self-restraint; knowing that the life was inevitable 
they learned to be patient with the inevitable. "But now all is 
changed. The very existence of the possibility of divorce ap- 
pears to unsettle thousands of marriages ; the commoner divorce 
becomes, the more readily it is resorted to ; so that the number 
of cases for divorce multiplies in geometrical progression." 

We have another danger to fight, which we believe can 
only be fought successfully on a religious basis, and we in Eng- 
land owe a debt of gratitude to your President, that he has 
spoken so faithfully and strongly on this subject. 

Women are shrinking from motherhood, and it is not an 
evil belonging to any one class of society. It permeates all 
society, rich and poor alike. 
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We did not for a long time recognize this condition, but 
awoke to it at last. Our clergy are beginning a crusade against 
this terrible scandal, which all history marks as a sign of the 
downfall of a nation. The lowest birth rate on record has just 
been announced by our Registrar-General ; London a few weeks 
ago was placarded with the announcement of this statement. 

The Saturday Review, one of our leading weekly reviews, 
has sp<Jcen of the evil thus : "Man may be — ^he sometimes is — 
a rational animal, but reason is never his motive force. Reason 
is a good critic, but it can make nothing, certainly not children. 
The healthy view is that you have no right to the sweets of 
marriage if you shirk its responsibilities. But we doubt our 
getting to this by taking thought. It will rather be by the old 
religious and sacramental sanction. A sanction of marriage 
every great nation has recognized, and rejected only in decay.'* 
Or, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling so wonderfully puts it — ^A heathen 
man in writing a letter describes a conversation : 

"Hast thou," he says, "ever felt the life stir under 
thy heart or laid a little son between thy breasts?" 
Then she to whom the man spcJce, replies hotly, with a 
haggard eye, "I am a free woman, and no servant of 
babes." Then the heathen replies : "God deal lightly 
with thee my sister, for thou art in heavier bondage 
than any slave, and the fuller half of the earth is 
hidden from thee. The first ten years of a man's life 
are his mother's." 

Our Second Object, It seems strange that there should be 
any need to awaken in mothers a recognition of their responsi- 
bility towards their offspring. 

I am told that in this country children live very much more 
with their parents than is the case in many English homes. 

In these days of far greater activity among women, with 
their many interests in public life — with their many claims of 
social life — and, thank God, with their increasing interests an^J 
activity in helping to relieve the over-burdened lives of their 
less fortunate sisters — there is an enormous, though sometimes 
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unrealized, danger of neglecting and putting on one side the 
first claim of every true mother, that of looking to the welfare 
and happiness of her own children's lives. 

I remember well the caution given me by one of our great- 
est of English women, who said that it would be useless to 
educate our boys at a public day school in preference to the 
public boarding school, which, as you well know, is the common 
plan of the educated and wealthy classes in England, if the 
mother was not at hand to welcome the boy on his return and 
to be interested in all he did. 

It is a very wide subject, the home training of the children, 
or, in other words, the sanctification of the home life. The 
Union centers its obligation in the religious training of our boys 
and girls. 

However incompetent the mother may feel herself to be, 
to give any deep theological teaching, it must of necessity fall 
to her lot to commence the training of the child in its religious 
life. Who shall first teach the child to pray? Surely the 
mother. Any, at least, who join our Union, would not relegate 
such a privilege to the nurse, however faithful and devout a 
woman that nurse may be. 

It is the mother who tells the Bible story of the birth of 
the Holy Child, it is the mother who, it may be by the help of 
the picture-book, unfolds the sacred story, until it reaches the 
climax of Mount Calvary. 

Our Third Object, and what we consider most vital of all, 
is our bond of union in prayer, and the living example of 
purity and holiness of life. What we are ourselves, our chil- 
dren will be, too. Our Foundress says in one of her pamphlets : 

"It is a Divine thing this amazing power of a 
mother over her children. From her they receive their 
first impressions, their first ideas. She stamps herself 
on them at an age when their minds are daily receiv- 
ing indelible impressions, when the imitative faculty 
is at its highest development." "What is learned in 
the cradle is carried to the g^ve.'^ 
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It is perfectly true our society is founded, as I have said, 
on a distinctly religious basis, but believing as we do, that body 
as well as soul is created by God, and for God's glory, we take 
every opportunity of instructing and encouraging our mothers 
how to bring up their children with healthy bodies as well as 
with instructed minds. 

We would have it clearly understood that our Union exists 
for rich and poor alike. We believe the richer and educated 
classes in England have quite as much need as our poorer sis- 
ters to be encouraged and helped to carry out our foundation 
principles. 

To give weight to my point that we are mindful of body as 
well as of soul, I heard only a short time ago that a technical 
teacher had observed how much better the children were cared 
for than formerly, better clothed and better fed, and she traced 
this, in that particular place, to the influence of the Mothers' 
Union. 

Again, I hear of a doctor inquiring as to the work of this 
society, because he finds the houses and surroundings of his 
patients belonging to the Mothers' Union in so much better a 
condition than those of other patients. 

Again, I hear of a clergyman saying that he does not know 
how a parish can be well worked without a branch of the 
Mothers' Union. 

I hear of educated mothers now working hard for the 
Union, regretting they did not have the help of it in bringing 
up their own children. 

It is, I think, the only society which embraces the different 
phases of thought in our great comprehensive Church of Eng- 
land — it is a platform on which all parties meet. 

Though our foundation principles are accepted by all who 
join the Union, there is much freedom of action g^ven to every 
branch of the society. Every parish has its own organization 
and its own method of work. Some gather the members 
together only once a quarter, others have monthly meetings. 

Some arrange for joint meetings of rich and poor, while 
others arrange their meetings for different classes. 
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Educated mothers meet in some centers for papers read on 
many and wide subjects, to be followed by discussion. 

Meetings are a great opportunity and most warmly wel- 
comed; there is apparently no difficulty in gathering the 
mothers together, and, may I say in passing, it is most strongly 
felt and carried into practice, that there is to be no bribery of 
treats and gifts to insure attendance. 

But if the Union is to be a real strength, and to carry out 
a real reformation in the home life, more than meetings are 
needed ; it is most essential that personal visits should be made 
to members in their own homes, and that rich and poor should 
come into close relation. 

There is always danger in success, and the success of the 
Union is so tremendous, and it is spreading throughout the 
length and the breadth of the land, and reaching out, not only 
to our colonies, but to many foreign lands, it behooves us to 
look to ourselves, not to drift into a magnificent society of 
numbers without a corresponding zeal to carry out our princi- 
ples and to live in all faithfulness the lives for which the Union 
was called into existence. 

"Every home is a mint for coining character." 

In England, in a far greater degree than here, the times 
have changed. 

We rejoice in the greater freedom of the g^rl ; life has be- 
come to her a purpose, and ceased to be only a seeking of her 
own pleasure. 

Every age, and especially a great transition period such as 
the nineteenth century has been to women in England, must 
have corresponding dangers. 

To meet these dangers we trust that the Mothers' Union, 
if wisely directed, may be a sanring force. 

The girl of the present day, having gained her freedom 
(and this applies to all classes, rich and poor alike), breaks 
away in many instances from all parental control — she often 
seeks to guide her mother. 

The wife, with her greater freedom and independence 
since the passing of the Woman's Property Act, is tempted to 
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defy even her husband's loving control. With a woman's 
realization of power through a higher education and extended 
sphere of influence, she is tempted to put aside the claims of 
home, and, in some instances, may think it a greater thing to be 
a public administrator than a devoted wife and mother. 

Our Union would not discourage the girl from seeking a 
greater freedom and more extended sphere of influence; it 
would not indeed discourage the wife from exercising a wider 
and more public sphere of influence, but the Union does em- 
phasize the fact that the home life has the first claim on mother 
and on child, and we believe it is from the beautiful, well- 
regulated home life that the true and lasting influence will go 
out into the world ; it is what we are ourselves that we must 
hope to make others. 

In closing, will you kindly permit me a few words of sug- 
gestion as to certain ways in which you mothers can render 
this cause effective service? Throughout this discussion it has 
not escaped your attention that the chief factor in the work 
of moral training is not the books we study, the methods we 
employ, or the paraphernalia of whatsoever sort, but it is the 
teacher. 

First, Then, let me urge that the mothers make use of 
every agency within their power to maintain a close and 
friendly relation with the teacher. This should be done with- 
out the slightest suspicion of patronage or condescension. By 
the laws of the land and the character of the work, the position 
is one of honor, and, until proven unworthy, whoever holds it 
should be given a fitting amount of social recognition. Such 
action would also exert a strong influence in inducing those 
whom we most need as teachers for our children, to adopt this 
profession. 

Second, Let it be your task to keep ever fresh in the 
minds of the teachers the supreme aim of education. If only 
the effect of those words which I heard at the banquet could 
have died out with the sound of the applause which they re- 
ceived, the incident would hardly have deserved mention. But 
without question, they will cause the fathers who listened to 
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inquire more carefully as to how John is getting along in arith- 
metic; what kind of a hand he is learning to write; is he a 
capable speller; how effective, in short, for commercial pur- 
poses, his education is proving. They will influence the Board 
of Education to center its attention upon the study of the three 
R's, as Chicago is even now doing, and to regard as "fads" and 
not worth while, other lines of school activity. And they will 
have a tendency to make the teachers bend all their energies to 
the development of quickness, accuracy and mathematical abil- 
ity, which are the chief constituents of an effective economic 
unit. 

Now, we have no quarrel with such queries, lines of inves- 
tigation, or zeal for the three R's. We do, however, seriously 
object to making this the sole aim of our public school work, to 
making the single criterion of a teacher's success the ability to 
turn out well developed economic units, and to having our 
school board give an almost exclusive prominence to these 
so-called fundamentals. You mothers of this and other coun- 
tries, must make up for this natural short-sightedness on the 
part of us business-trained fathers. If you ask the teacher, as 
indeed you should, how the boy is doing in his arithmetic, also 
inquire something as to his manners, his conduct, the part he 
plays in social affairs, how he acts in the games, is he showing 
himself a manly, honest, courageous, self-sacrificing fellow? 
The importance which the teacher attaches to this most im- 
portant phase of education will, believe me, depend very largely 
upon your interest in it. 

In the third place, as you come to know the teacher in- 
timately, make a careful estimate of that teacher's character, as 
well as of her ability to teach reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and decide whether she is qualified to undertake the moral 
training of your children. 

We should never forget that the best school boards are af- 
fected by politics, and that occasionally teachers who are thor- 
oughly unfitted for their position are appointed "through influ- 
ence;" we should not forget that boards of education are 
human and likely to err, and that teachers are occasionally ap- 
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pointed through a mistaken judgment concerning their ability 
and character ; and we should further remember that it is quite 
contrary to the established rules of most school boards to ap- 
point teachers because they are especially adapted to develop 
character in their pupils. Along these lines there will certainly 
be found golden opportunities for splendid contests and glor- 
ious victories, if only the mothers of our country will act with 
courage and will act together. 

In the fourth place, speaking now to mothers who are 
leaders in their respective communities, I would suggest ten 
thousand sub-organizations among mothers less educated and 
broad-minded, in order that they in turn may becc«ne helpful 
supporters of the teachers in their districts, and wiser coun- 
selors of their children when at home. 

Imperfect as are many of the truancy laws, if only the 
mothers in the poorer sections of our great cities could be 
taught to understand the meaning and value of education they 
would speedily make even these laws effective, and bring about 
that training without which we can never hope to develop the 
proper type of American citizen. 

The various ways in which your organization can assist 
materially in bringing art into the school-room, in surrounding 
school buildings with properly equipped playgrounds, in provid- 
ing medical inspection and visiting nurses, in seeing that no 
pupil lacks the necessary nutrition, and in supplying attractions 
of a social and instructive character for each school center — 
all this is well known and needs no rehearsal before the mothers 
of this International Congress. Surely in this world-wide 
movement for the children's good one sees fair harbingers of 
brighter days when the home, the church and, not least, the 
school, will each provide that moral training which fortifies a 
nation in adversity, purifies it in prosperity, and dedicates it to 
the service of God and man. 
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Children of Hungary 

By Dr. Phiupp Rottenbiller, Minister of Justice, Sent by 

Emperor Francis Joseph to International Congress 

on Welfare of the Child. 

It is a matter of great regret to the Hungarian Ministers 
that they are not able to contribute personally to the noble work 
of this National Congress of Mothers, but I am appointed to 
convey to you the greetings of the Hungarian Government, 
and to wish to your Congress every success that the noble 
task that you have undertaken deserves. 

Your kind invitation was especially welcomed by the 
Hungarian Government, as, an opportunity was thereby af- 
forded to express a long felt sense of gratitude in living 
speech. 

Two years ago the Hungarian Government collected from 
various States the material in point, touching on the protection 
of children and the prevention of criminality among juveniles. 
In response to our requisition sent broadcast to all civilized 
countries we have received abundant material from every- 
where, yet from one source alone of all this wide world were 
heart and soul placed at our disposal, and that was the "Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers" in Philadelphia. "In any way 
that we can be of service to Hungary we shall gladly do so, 
for the welfare of the children of Hungary is as dear to us 
as that of the children of our own land. We are all children of 
one Father," were the very touching words with which Mrs. 
Frederic SchofF, the President of the Congress, closed her 
accompanying letter, and with which she also won at one stroke 
the unceasing gratitude of our Nation. 

You see, the invocation, said by his Eminence the Right 
Reverend Bishop of Washington, on occasion of opening the 
conference of the National Congress of Mothers, 1905, "God 
grant that the work your Congress of Mothers is doing may 
be propagated far and wide, that echoes of what you say here 
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may be heard in households in every part of America," is 
fulfilled in still wider sense. It was heard even over the ocean 
in the far off little but ambitious Kingdom of Hungary. 

In your Congress one of the first principles is the reli- 
gious education of the child in the home. I may confess openly 
that in the fact also that the aid of the National Congress of 
Mothers was so lovingly offered to Hungarian children I 
see a new proof of Heavenly Providence. 

It was many hundred years ago, when our first King, 
Saint Stephen (who gave the first constitution to our country, 
and converted the people from Paganism to Christianity), lost 
his only son. Concerned about the future of his country, the 
same King, before his death, in fervent prayer confided his 
people to the protection of the Holy Mother. You see how 
long Hungary has enjoyed the kindly protection of the High, 
Heavenly Mother, whom we refer to in all our prayers as the 
High Lady and Patroness Saint of Hungary. 

In the many wars which Hungary, as the bulwark of 
western civilization, was compelled to wage against the heathen 
Orient, her armies were always led in the battle under stand- 
ards bearing the likeness of the Holy Mother of God, and 
these standards have ever led to victory, and I am convinced 
that at this time, too is the "Century of the Child," as we enter 
with all our might upon a warfare to prevent criminality among 
juveniles and save so many of them from utter ruin and de- 
struction, the benign intervention of the Heavenly Mother 
manifested itself in the receipt on our part of so encouraging 
a message from the National Congress of Mothers, of Phila- 
delphia, just at a time when we stood before the threshold of 
far-reaching reforms on this subject. 

For this message I should not only convey heartfelt 
thanks, but should report to you briefly, without overtaxing 
your patience, that the data and information you so kindly 
transmitted to us reached a well-prepared fertile soil. Though 
the care of children years ago was a much neglected subject, 
the Hungarian Government and society in the last ten years 
diligently has labored to create institutions and laws which are 
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intended to save from destruction and insure full bodily and 
moral growth to the child. 

In the first place, State institutions were placed at the 
disposal of the cause of juvenile protection. The Department 
of Home Affairs maintains State Asylimis, where neglected 
and dependent children are cared for and educated until they 
are IS years of age; whereas the Department of Justice main- 
tains reformatories where delinquent children receive supple- 
mental education and industrial or agricultural training up to 
20 years of age. 

The basic principle of the institution of children's asylums 
(which were brought into existence pursuant to Articles VIII 
and XXI of the Laws of the year 1901), is that all destitute 
children under 15 years of age who have no relatives obliged 
and able to care for and educate them, and for whose main- 
tenance and education relatives, benefactors, benevolent organ- 
izations or societies do not provide sufficiently, be declared 
"abandoned," and must be received in the State Children's 
Asylums. All children declared abandoned are first received 
in State asylums, but these asylums (17 in number) are places 
where only nursing babes and children subjected to medical 
treatment are kept in the hospital connected with the asylum. 
The majority of the children received, however, are directly 
turned over to proper foster parents. At the head of the 
asylum there is a physician-in-chief-superintendeht, assisted by 
a competently trained personal. 

Besides the management of the asylum, there is the further 
duty, incumbent on the physician-in-chief -superintendent, to 
designate such cities and communities about the asylum where 
children's colonies can be founded for the reception of such 
healthy children as cannot remain at the asylum. In this re- 
spect the climatic and territorial conditions of the particular 
place, also the question whether there is a competent physician, 
a nursery (kindergarten) and proper schools, and whether 
there are in the place at least 30 responsible families able to 
receive children, are the decisive factors. The Colony is 
managed by a physician, but the children are as far as possible 
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placed separately with the various families. The foster par- 
ents receive a monthly fee for maintenance, the extent of which 
varies in accordance with conditions, but on an average does 
not exceed 8 crowns per month. 

At present there are in the whole of Hungary 335 colonies, 
and there are altogether 35,000 children in State custody. In- 
asmuch as in Hungary guardianship matters are not in the 
province of the courts, but of the so-called Orphan-Boards, the 
latter are called upon in the proper cases to declare children 
"abandoned." The Orphan-Boards are constituted from 
amongst the elected officials of the autonomous municipalities. 

In exceptionally urgent cases the physician-in-chief-super- 
intendent of the asylum is authorized to provisionally receive 
the child even before its being declared "abandoned" by the 
authorities. 

Until October ist of last year many children in urgent 
need of State protection were not the recipients of this bene- 
faction, because the authorities caused their reception in the 
Asylum only in case of their actual utter abandonment. 

The present Minister for Home Aflfairs, Count Andressy, 
abated this evil by imposing, on the proper authorities, in his 
decree of last year, the duty to receive every child under 15 
years of age, without regard to the extent of protection it re- 
quires. 

There is therefore to-day no destitute, abandoned child, 
in need of protection, under 15 years of age, who could not in 
a pressing case gain admission at once in a Royal Hungarian 
State Children's Asylum. 

The physician-in-chief-superintendent of these institutions 
is pursuant to the decree of Count Andressy required to pro- 
visionally admit every child in need of protection, upon the re- 
quest of charitable bodies and even of private persons, and the 
Orphan-Boards are required to expedite the declaration of 
children, as "abandoned." 

The control of the State education of children is governed 
by a system, whose fundamental idea involves the cooperation 
of State and social activities. 
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The physician-in-chief-superintendent of the Asylum must 
appoint appropriate committees in places, where children are 
given singly in custody, and also at the seat of the Asylum. 
These committees are composed of elected as well as officially 
delegated members. Half of the elected members are ladies. 
The colonial committees keep guard over foster parents and 
children placed in their custody, they provide educational re- 
quisites and clothes for the children, bring about their eventual 
adoption and endeavor to make proper provision for children 
after their discharge from the asylum. 

The duties of the Asylum Committee extend to the organi- 
zation of legal protection, and to the organization of further 
colonies, they keep guard over the conduct of affairs in the 
Asylum and also the conduct and management of the colonial 
committees. 

The central organization is the State Committee for the 
protection of children at Budapest, whose duty it also is to 
bring in contact all charitable institutions amongst themselves 
and with the State protection of children as well as to submit 
appropriate propositions on certain questions, to the highest 
supervising authority, the Minister for Home affairs. 

The maintenance of and providing for a child has cost in 
Hungary an average of 145 crowns, 27 hellers (not quite $30) 
annually. Out of this the actual cost of maintenance per head 
is no crowns 25 hellers (somewhat over $22), administrative 
expenses are 35 crowns 2 hellers ($7) per head. 

State protection is given to all abandoned children, found 
within the territory of Hungary, without regard to the ques- 
tion whether they are citizens of Hungary or other countries. 

For detail sec "L'assistance publique de Tenfance en Hongrie," 
published by The Department for Home Affairs. Budapest, 1906. 

For delinquent children there are provided State Reforma- 
tories, existing under the supervision of the Minister of Justice. 
Their purpose is to reform, by means of methodical individual 
cultivation, juveniles who have strayed into paths of ruin 
and moral destruction, and after their complete training for a 
bread-winning career to place them with the aid of society 
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amongst its laboring classes. Their pupils are ranked primarily 
from amongst juveniles-convicted for penal acts. The Courts 
do not mulct with a prison sentence those juvenile offenders 
who have not reached the lowest age limit prescribed by 
criminal law, to wit, those who have reached the age of twelve, 
but have not passed the age of twenty years, and whose com- 
pulsory education is described in the interest of society, either 
on account of their moral perversion or of imperiling their 
present surroundings, but sentences them to the Reformatory. 

The Judge can pronounce sentence to the Reformatory 
even when he absolves a juvenile from an indictment, for the 
reason only, that he did not posse.ss a sufficient discrimination 
to perceive the criminality of his act. 

Beyond these, others are admitted in proportion to the 
vacancies, when admission is requested by their parents or 
administrative authorities. The latter, as a rule, are not con- 
victed, but morally and in most instances also physically aban- 
doned children. However, as the pupils admitted on the 
strength of the Judge's sentences or upon request of the ad- 
ministrative authorities completely fill the reformatories to-day, 
admission upon the request of the parent is exceptional. 

Admission is granted at the discretion of the ministers of 
justice. According to the by-laws, the age limits as to admis- 
sion are the seventh and eighteenth year, but as a matter of fact 
those under twelve and over sixteen years of age are most 
rarely admitted, for those under twelve years cannot be oc- 
cupied with industrial work, and for the education of those 
over sixteen years there would not remain sufficient time, as 
pupils who have reached the age of twenty years must be dis- 
charged at all events. 

The number of reformatories is five; out of these four 
serve for the education of boys only, and one for the education 
of girls only. , » 

All institutions were brought into existence and are main-r 
tained by fines. In Hungary, yearly about 1,200,000 crowns 
($240,000) are collected as fines and this sum is sufficient to 
maintain these five institutions yearly. 
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Every institution has a superintendent, furthermore a 
training and teaching as well as a bookkeeping and office staff. 
The training and teaching staff consists partly of pedagogues, 
partly of labor-foreman. The task of the former is to shape the 
morak of pupils in the proper direction, after the individual 
method of training. The task of the latter is to fit the pupik 
for the independent cultivation of the line of industry desig- 
nated for him. 

One tutor and two labor-foremen are assigned to work 
with every twenty pupils. The Ministry of Justice in establish- 
ing the system of education in the reformatories was guided by 
the fact that the offense is the product of the individuality of 
the perpetrator as well as his surroundings. According to this 
the basic principle of the education in reformatories is the cor- 
rection of the individuality and the mode of living of the 
juvenile. 

Therefore the procedure followed with pupils is also 
mainly along two lines. The first is the individual training of 
the jwvenile, which consists of the endeavor on the part of the 
trained staff of the institution to thoroughly study him and re- 
move the wrongful inclinations. With this end in view, the 
pupils of the institutions form families of twenty members 
each, with the tutor as head of the family. The pupils are 
assigned to certain families, and during their entire stay with 
the institution remain, as a rule, with the same family, under 
the leadership of the same head of family. The division of 
families is based on the quality of employment and there are 
therefore, families of carpenters, weavers, gardeners, etc. 

In the families pupils live together with the heads of fami- 
lies, the same as in natural families, children with their fathers. 
Teaching and training are not imparted amid official, strict 
forms and discipline, but by way of immediate familiar con- 
tact. The head of the family constantly busies himself with his 
pupils, he lives for them. He goes with them to workshops, 
garden, farm, where they work, watches their industry and 
spurs them to further effort ; after school and work hours he 
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converses with them, encourages, admonishes them; partakes 
of their games and pastimes; is present during their meals.- 
These labors of the tutor are constant attention and an 
endeavor to extirpate still existing faults. 

The other chief course of procedure of pupils is their fit- 
ting for some industrial pursuit This, doubtless, means a 
moral uplifting also, for the getting to love the work and the 
progress shown in the work selected rouses the self respect and 
leads into proper channels his desire to accomplish things. But 
the chief significance of labor lies in the fact, that (after a 
thorough fitting) it enables the pupil to make an independent 
living in some pursuit. 

For this reason industrialism and training in industries 
were raised to such a high level in reformatories. In two 
reformatories, wagon-building, carpentry and textile schools 
were established. Both industrial schools are fitted for hand 
and machine work alike. 

Besides the industrial training, each institution has exten- 
sive gardening, and in one of them there is agriculture, cow- 
herding and wine growing of a high degree. 

Great care is given to the raising of the intellectual stand- 
ard of pupils, also to the awakening and nursing of their relig- 
ious senses. The former purpose is served by thorough mental 
instruction, the latter by the fact that each pupilis placed under 
the painstaking spiritual leadership of a minister of his own 
faith. Each denomination has a church at the institution. 
Pupils, as a rule, spend four years at the institution. When they 
have finished the industrial school and their betterment is visi- 
ble, they are placed outside the institution on probation. A 
social organization, the "Land's League for Children's Pro- 
tection," provide that the pupils placed outside should find a 
livelihood with some employer, and constantly watches and pro- 
tects them through its protector designated for the particular 
city. 

If the former pupil again shows bad behavior he is re- 
turned to the institution. If, however, his behavior is good, his 
discharge is made permanent. After the completion of one's 
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twentieth year of age, he cannot be returned to the institution 
any more. 

According to the data of statistics gathered during the 
twenty years expiring at the end of the year 1904, out of the 
pupils placed outside 65% showed good behavior, 11% 
changeable, 10% showed bad behavior, the rest died or were . 
unknown. 

[For details see "La Critic centre la criminalite des mineurs," from 
Bela Kun, LL.D., and Stephen Lidy, LL.D., Budapest, 1905.I 

Besides the State institutions touched upon above, there 
are also institutions for the protection of children in Hungary, 
organized by society itself. The most important of all these is 
the "Land's League for the Protection of Children," above 
mentioned, as well as the Committee on Children's Protection 
of the Lawyer's Circle of Budapest. The league is given an 
important status first, by the fact of its being organized over 
the length and width of the land, and also by the fact that the 
Gcxvemment has recognized it as the supplemental aid of the 
State Protection for Children, and thus has given it a more 
or less official character. 

Any person who gives any donation may become a mem- 
ber of the league. At this time its membership exceeds 50,000. 
The leadership is in the hands of a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of 25 members. This Board consists of prominent philan- 
thropists, children's physicians, professors, teachers, jurists and 
public officials in the service of juvenile protection. 

For the transaction of current matters the league maintains 
a central office in charge of the president and superintendent. 
The league extends its activities to all branches of juvenile 
protection, frcMn thecareof infants to that of adolescent youths. 
The league asserts itself in behalf of a nursing infant, whenever 
an investigation and procedure of the authorities would be 
likely to prejudice the interests of the parent or infant, also 
when assistance in excess of the State protection provided by 
law is required. 

It includes in its scope of operation children of foreign 
citizenship, too. The league either places the children corn- 
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mitted to its care with certain families or, where they require 
more vigorous training, in its own institutions. 

At present it has three such institutions — one for girls and 
two for boys. There are three more institutions in the course 
of erection. At the head of the institutions there is a principal, 
teacher and a corresponding staff of instructors. The children 
are occupied with learning and the performance of housework 
and light labor. Where the training method of the league is of 
no visible benefit to any particular child, it is transferred to a 
State reformatory. But the operation of the league extends in 
another direction, too. 

It prepares those boys who are inclined therefor, for a 
maritime career, and with that end in view, has made an ar- 
rangement with a nafvigation company for the admission, train- 
ing and emplo)ring of such boys. In addition to this efforts are 
being made for the establishment of a training ship, on board 
of which 40 apprentices could be fitted out yearly. 

The league also assists poor mothers about to be confined 
and it places them in maternity homes. It obtains drugs, band- 
ages, artificial legs, etc., for the sick and wounded and, lastly, 
gives pecuniary assistance in proper cases or obtains employ- 
ment for the worthy destitute. 

The directors of the league have a police certificate, which 
calls upon every policeman to assist him in his duties. The 
Land's League for the Protection of Qiildren issues a publica- 
tion of its own. 

A further social institution for children's aid is: The 
Committee on Children's Protection of the Lawyers' Circle of 
Budapest; that is a free, social organization of the Capitol 
City's attorneys. From within its confines a committee on 
juvenile protection was formed on the plan of the French and 
Belgian Comites de defense, whose purpose it is, first to look 
after the gratuitous defense of juveniles brought before the 
police or criminal courts on criminal charges, and besides this. 
to see to it that the great questions of reform in the field of 
juvenile protection bearing a legal aspect be properly pro- 
pounded. 
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The g^tuitous defense is furnished free of charge by 200 
members of the bar of the capital city. Before the trial the at- 
torney assigned to the defense collects the necessary data, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to the surroundings of the minor, 
with the assistance of the committees on juvenile protection, 
who are in cooperation with the authorities, and also of univer- 
sity students attending the course on criminal law. Upon these 
data the attorney for the defense makes his own recommenda- 
tion, and thereafter provides for the proper placing of his 
client in conformity with the result of the trial. 

In the difficult task of proctu-ing a proper place, the at- 
torney for the defense is mainly assisted by the Land's League 
for Children's Protection. 

The efficiency of the activities in and about juvenile pro- 
tection will be materially increased by the modification of the 
penal code proposed by the present Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Gunther. This modification will abolish the rules of the codes 
(for felonies and misdemeanors of the year 1871, and of 
violations of the year 1879), relative to juveniles, in the place 
whereof the following principles are to be enacted. 

1. Juveniles who have not reached the age of criminal 
responsibility, to wit, under 12 years of age, in the event of 
the commission of a crime cannot be committed either to jail 
or penitentiary, but courts must resort to the State and private 
institutions for juvenile protection in their behalf. 

2. Juvenile offenders, between the ages of 12 and 18 
years are sentenced by the courts, in cases of violation also 
by the administrative authorities, after a careful examination 
of their individuality, and they may also suspend sentence. 
Instead thereof they may impose, in conformity with the con- 
ditions, case and individual: (a) parental or school admoni- 
tion; (b) castigation; (c) probationary discharge under close 
surveillance; (d) corrective training, for an indefinite period, 
not exceeding the offender's 21 years of age. 

Whenever the court deems a confinement sentence ad- 
visable, it may even conditionally suspend that within certain 
limits, and if this were not deemed advisable the penalty must 
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be inflicted in jails specialy established for juveniles (even 
in State penitentiaries, but in a separated section thereof). 

I have shown you as far as possible how in Hungary 
Government legislation and society endeavor to grapple with 
the important question of the protection of children and of 
probation work. I began with a confession and will end also 
with a confession. 

When I received the honorable mission to hasten to this 
Congress I temporarily quite forgot wife and child, and saw 
in the call extended to me only the realization of the dreams 
of my youth, the fact that I will see America, the New World ! 
Having, during my journey hither, viewed everything from the 
American point of view, I am now, after having assisted at 
this Congress, entirely under the h)rpnoti2ing influence of that 
sublime altruism which I saw actualized so wonderfully in 
this "Congress of Mothers!" Like unto someone who, after 
having looked into the sun, sees, wherever he may look, nothing 
but the fiery glow of that celestial body, I am reminded every- 
where of the Mothers of America. 

Even when I am sailing from New York Harbor I will 
see standing there, instead of the colossal Statue of Liberty, 
the personification of the American Mother, who, with the 
torch of impartial love of mankind, sheds light and warmth 
in all directions of the world. 

And on my return home I will be able to cope with a 
great evil which makes itself felt in all classes of society in 
every nation on the Continent. 

The misunderstood woman — "la femme incomprise" — 
who unfortunately is found airing her grievance on the plat- 
form more and more, will surely be banished successfully as 
soon as she takes the American recipe to heart : "There are no 
misunderstood women where the life-aim of a woman is to 
understand the child." In America there are no misunderstood 
women, because there is no misunderstood child here. 

God bless you for it ! 
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Children of Africa 

General Francois Joubert-Pienaer delivered a valuable 
address on the "Children of Africa," which is regretfully 
omitted on account of Stenographer's illness. 



A Message from Bolivia 

By Donna Ignacio Calderon, Delegate from Bolivia at the 
International Congress. 

Bolivia sends greetings to all the mothers of this land of 
great men, and greater mothers, who have sacrificed them- 
selves and given their all to the welfare of their children that 
they might uphold the standard of their country, and that the 
glorious promise of their future might be fulfilled. The 
mothers of Bolivia are devoted and kind to their children; I 
might say, too lenient to their faults, for I think they are never 
punished; yet these same children grow up to be very well- 
bred, and good young men and women. I have in mind a 
friend who was the mother of sixteen children, of whom ten 
are living, and six died as infants. The daughters of this 
family are charming young women, following the advice of 
their parents in all things. The sons are all engaged in the 
affairs of their choice, and are model young men. As in all 
other parts of South America, the families are large. Almost 
all the public institutions are in the hands of the priests and 
sisters. A large institution for orphan girls called the "Has- 
picio," is in active operation, the girls being taught dress- 
making, embroidery, openwork on linen, washing and ironing, 
and housework and ever)rthing most useful to them. A similar 
institution for boys is conducted by the priests and they turn 
out very good carpenters, shoemakers, wood carvers, and 
many other crafts. 

The public schools are well patronized by the poorer 
classes, but the best people either have private teachers or send 
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their little ones to a private school. There is a great want felt 
for a good kindergarten, and I believe there are negotiations 
now being made for teachers. When the boys become old 
enough they are generally sent to Europe or the United States 
to complete their education. Among the Indians or laboring 
classes a large family of children is considered a blessing, as 
they are put to work early and can help their parents in many 
ways. The souls of these poor Indians are looked after by 
persevering and zealous priests, who leave the abodes of civili- 
zation and ease to preach the Gospel and administer to the 
needs of these poor mortals who live in the isolated surround- 
ing country, and only occasionally come into the cities or large 
towns, bringing their product on the backs of donkeys and 
llamas, and frequently accompanied by their wives and numer- 
ous children, and the invariable baby strapped on the mother's 
back by a poncho or shawl tied securely around her neck. 
Now, what can be done to better the condition of the children 
of this people, who do not even speak Spanish, but the lan- 
guage of their ancestors? The children of the Indians, who 
live in or near the towns, speak Spanish, and are sent to the 
public schools. There are many with some white blood in 
them, and they are called "Cholos.'* 



Kindergartens in Mexico 

By Estofanna Casteneda, Supervisor of National Kinder- 
gartens, Mexico City. 

It is with pleasure that I address you, first, to manifest 
my deep gratitude for the courteous attention shown me by 
the distinguished and intelligent ladies who form the "Inter- 
national Mothers* Congress," of which you are the worthy 
president. In the second place I wish to tell you that the 
ideal I have in mind is the same that you follow, to bring the 
home and school into closer touch. From mothers, teachers 
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may receive many lessons which will enable them to promote 
the education and welfare of childhood. 

Seiior Justo Sierra, Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, says: "I don't know whether a child under six 
years of age ought to be shut up in school, while there is a 
far better one for him, the open air, and more eminent 
teachers, the trees, birds, fountains, and better exercises, 
play, and I believe that every mother intent upon the rearing 
of her child becomes spontaneously a Pestalozzi, a FroebeL 
During life there is no more useful or superior teaching than 
that received blended with kisses, and the wonderful advice 
bestowed by maternal intelligence. It is in this way we learn 
to speak, to walk and to pray. But it is not always easy to 
do this in the home, therefore society has provided us with 
institutions for the purpose, called maternal schools or kinder- 
gartens, where, by a wise organization and through playing 
with the children, their instinct is converted into discipline. '^ 

The mother, home, are the models which should be fol- 
lowed by every capable teacher of young children, but at the 
same time I consider the kindergarten a school wherein 
women can make a study of life. The tasks of the kinder- 
garten are more adapted to them. It prepares their soul 
for their future obligations. Womanly attributes are drawn 
forth, if you will permit the phrase, the kindergarten is a 
maternal apprenticeship. The qualities of gentleness, 
patience, serenity, can be unfolded in no better place. The 
love of childhood, the intimate knowledge of infantile 
psychology, the habit of receiving at each step the difficulties 
which present themselves at the dawn of each new existence, 
there only are they to be found. The young woman received 
precious lessons for the accomplishment of her mission 
which, socially speaking, is of incalculable transcendency, as 
the first educator, the first who guides the soul and prepares 
it for life, we may say, the Creator of Humanity! To this 
end home and school must be united, and, above all, the first 
grade in school, the kindergarten. But this cannot be done 
without the cooperation of mothers of families, and for this 
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reason I have come here to receive from you much good 
advice which will help me immensely in furthering the end 
which I have proposed to myself, namely, the connection of 
home with school by means of "Kindergartens Mothers' 
Meetings/' In Mexico we have not yet Mothers' Qubs, but 
in order to induce mothers to take an interest in the kinder- 
gartens we have begun by inviting them to the festivals and 
conferences regarding childhood, and by distributing free 
literature relating to kindergartens. There are now ten of 
these kindergartens. 

In each there are 200 children, and in the one annexed to 
the Normal School, 400 children from three to six. 

One of the distinguished ladies of this congress has said: 
**We want not only mothers, but teachers with the mother's 
spirit," and I add "Mothers with the educator's spirit," 
because the mother who is such only by a natural instinct is 
not the true mother. She is only a woman who has given 
birth to children, and, in a spiritual sense, she is still less 
a mother than the woman who has never known the most 
sublime of all love, maternal love, and who sacrifices her 
life and strength with indefatigable watchfulness and care 
for the welfare and education of childhood. 

I will take back with me to Mexico the warmest remem- 
brance of Washington and of the progressive women of 
the United States of America. I wish most heartily that my 
own country, and all Latin countries, may follow in your 
footsteps. 



Children of Turkey 



The Turkish Embassy, Washington, D. C, brought 
greetings to the Congress and expressed its interest in the 
cause of the children. 
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Belgium 

The Belgian Government deputed E. de Cartier March- 
ienne to present the greetings of Belgium to the First Inter- 
national Congress in America on the Welfare of the Child, and 
to extend to the Cong^ress an invitation to send delegates to 
the Third International Congress for Home Education, to be 
held in Brussels 1910. 

The invitation was cordially accepted and delegates were 
appointed. 

Universal Exhibition of Brussels 1910 



Third International Congress for Home 
Education 

(Brussels 1910) 



HONORARY PRESIDENTS 

M. LE BARON Descamps, Ministrc des Sciences et des Arts. 

M. SoLVAY, Ancien Senateur, Fondateur de PInstitut de 
Sociologie et de Tlnstitut sup6rieur de Commerce de Bruxelles. 

M. WoESTE, Ministre d'Etat, Membre de la Chambre des 
Representants. 

M. Vanden Heuvel, Ministre d'Etat. 

PRESIDENTS 

M. Jules Ren kin, Membre de la Chambre des Represen- 
tants, Ministre de la Justice. 

M. Henri Delvaux, Ancien Membre de la Chambre des 
Representants, Gouvemeur de la Province de Li6ge. 

M. Emile Dupont, Ministre d'Etat, Vice-President du 
Senat. 



General Secretary: Rue Rubens, 44, Bruxelles. 
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Directions for Foreign Committees 

(August 1908) 



1. The organization of the third International Congress 
on Home Education having been officially notified to foreign 
Governments, the Organizing Committee are anxious that the 
various Committees of Patrons and Committees for Propa- 
ganda of the Liege Congress of 1905 should be revived, and 
that where these did not exist new committees should be 
formed. 

A) — Committees of Patrons 

2. In accordance with article 6 of the statutes it is de- 
sirable that one or more Committees of Patrons should be 
formed in each country. 

3. These committees can either have an official or an in- 
dependent character. In the first case they will be formed by 
the local Government, or in agreement with it; in the second, 
by private initiative. 

4. These Committees of Patrons should consist of nota- 
bilities, philantropists, professors, ladies, gentlemen, &c., with- 
out distinction of party, whose moral support would be useful 
to the Committees for proposes of propaganda. The forma- 
tion of these committees should be notified to the Secretary 
Generalbefore December 15, 1908. 

B) — The National Committees for Propaganda and 
Practical Work 

5. In accordance with article 6 of the statutes it is equally 
important that one or more Committees of Propaganda and 
Practical Work, &c., should be formed in each country. 

6. The Committees should either be formed by the local 
Government, or in agreement with it, or by private initiative. 

7. The Committees should consist of competent persons 
willing to undertake the work outlined below. Great energy 
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will be required on the part of the secretaries. The G>nimittees 
can be subdivided into sections corresponding with the Sec- 
tions of the Congress, and the work can be divided according 
to the programme of each Section. 

8. The work of these committees is: a) To make the 
Congress known throughout their respective countries, and to 
all administrative bodies and individuals who are interested in 
educational matters, by sending out circulars, by inducing 
societies, &c., to send delegates to the Congress, by sending 
frequent communications to the press, and by initiating any 
other means of gaining numerous adherents, b) The com- 
mittees should get into touch with men of recognized experi- 
ence and knowledge with a view to procuring selected papers 
and notes from them bearing on the programme of the Con- 
gress. 

9. The Committees should put themselves in touch with 
their respective Governments with a view to having the Con- 
gress advertised through official channels. 

10. The Committees should above all be careful that the 
papers to be read are sent in to the Secretary General in good 
time (before December i, 1909), and that they are in accord- 
ance with article 8 of the statutes and with the spirit of the 
Congress (see introduction to the programme). Writers of 
papers should confine themselves to setting forth concisely, 
principles, leading ideas, characteristic examples, the most 
practical methods of application, and the results already ob- 
tained or likely to be obtained on matters included in the pro- 
gramme. No Paper should exceed 2,000 words in length. 

As a general rule only one paper on a given subject will 
be allowed each country. It is therefore desirable that each 
National Committee should be careful to see that papers are 
entrusted to recognized specialists. 

11. Secretaries of National Commissions can receive sub- 
scriptions and forward them to the Secretary General, M. Pien, 
44, Rue Rubens, Bruxelles. No document will be delivered 
until a subscription has been received by M. Pien. 
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12. The Executive Committees should endeavor to col- 
lect the funds necessary for their work, by asking for official 
subsidies, donations, &c. Where these private means are in* 
sufficient, ten per cent, may be deducted from the subscriptions 
received (one franc in every ten franc subscriptions). 

13. The Committees should apply to their Governments 
or to the Commissions for the Brussels Exhibition in their 
respective countries, in order to obtain facilities for sending 
their correspondence post free, &c. If their country is taking 
part in the Brussels Exhibition they should take the necessary 
steps for having an exhibition of Child Life in the Home, on 
the lines of the Congress programme, included in the Exhibi- 
tion. 

14. They should as far as possible endeavor to get home 
associations, philanthropic societies, and others interested, to 
exhibit the results of their experiments, management, &c., par- 
ticularly on matters covered by the Congress, in this Section, 
with a view to giving a general impression of each country, 
which might suggest useful comparisons. They could preside 
over a body of exhibitors under this section. 

15. With a view to attain the ends proposed in the two 
foregoing articles, they should put themselves in touch with 
the Commissions for the Brussels exhibition in their respective 
countries. 

16. The National Committees should take steps for ob- 
taining reduced railway fares, for the benefit of Congressists, 
and should inform the Secretary General of the results of their 
efforts. 

17. The foreign Committees for Propaganda act auto- 
nomously, and correspond with the Secretary General on all 
matters concerning general propaganda, general instructions, 
&c. Correspondence dealing with papers and relative questions 
should be addressed to the secretary of the Section concerned. 

18. The Belgian Organizing Committee and the Sectional 
Committees may take part in the work of propaganda in 
foreign countries, with a view to obtaining adherents and con- 
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tributors of papers, but they rely entirely on the active co- 
operation of the foreign Committees, and on their punctuality, 
in order that in the matter of organization the Congress on 
Home Education may leave nothing to be desired. The forma- 
tion of the National Committees of Propaganda should be 
notified to the Secretary General before December 15, 1908. 
In the name of the Office of the Congress : 

H. DELVAUX 
Gouverneur de la province de Liege (Belg^que). 

President. 
L. PIEN 

44, rue Rubens, Bruxelles (Belgique). 
General Secretary. 



Aim and Importance of the Congress 

Parents, professors and practical people alike, all feel the 
need of being in touch, and of considering together the serious 
problems connected with education. 

Their first opportunity was afforded them by the interna- 
tional Congress at Liege, which was organized in 1905, under 
the patronage of the Belgian government. Twelve hundred 
members assembled in response to the appeal, and twenty 
foreign governments were represented. More than two hun- 
dred and fifty specialists contributed papers which, when 
printed, formed seven volumes. Two sections have organized 
international Committees. At the General Meeting the dele- 
gates from the English N. E. Parents Union proposed that a 
federation of all societies of parents and educators should be 
formed, and a delegate from the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
'proposed that a link should be formed with future Congresses. 
These proposals led to the organization of the international 
Commission of Congresses for home education. 

The second international Congress was held in Milan in 
1906, under the distinguished patronage of H. M. the King of 
Italy. It was no less successful than that of Liege. A third 
international Congress will be held in Brussels during the 
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universal Exhibition of 1910, under the patronage of the 
Belgian government. 

There is no need to insist on the importance of the Con- 
gress, from the humanitarian and social point of view. If real 
progress is desired a beginning must be made with education 
at home. The greater part of the efforts of those who seek to 
correct defects, to relieve distress, and to rectify mistakes, are 
not successful, because they are undertaken too late. It would 
be more logical to prevent the negligence which is the cause of 
defects, before they have taken root. There is reason to hope 
that the third Congress will lay great stress upon efforts in 
this direction. Every work would gain if its educative in- 
fluence were begun in the family. The Congress will rally all 
shades of opinion and all good wishes, because in the home 
circle there can be no question of forcing tendencies. 



Organization 

1. An International Congress for the education and pro- 
tection of children in their homes, will be held in Brussels 
towards the end of August, 1910, during the Universal Exhibi- 
tion. 

2. The Congress will consist of five sections : 
Section i : The study of childhood; 

Section 2: The edtuation of children; a) general ques- 
tions; fc) the education of children by their parents in the 
home; c) cooperation of the family with the school; d) educa- 
tion in the home after school ; 

Section 3 : Abnormal children; 

Section 4: Various subjects relating to childhood; 

Section 5: Documentation. 

3. Any one wishing to become a member of the Con- 
gress must send in his or her name, together with a subscrip- 
tion of 10 francs (8/6), to the Organizing Committee (Secre- 
tary's office, 44, rue Rubens, Brussels). 
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N. B. — One subscription entitles to one copy only of the 
official report of the Cong^ress. Duplicates can be had at book- 
sellers' price*. 

Administrations, educational bodies, philanthropic socie- 
ties, can take part in the Congress and be represented by a 
delegate. A subscription must be paid for each delegate. 

Those who subscribe not less than two pounds, become 
honorary members. 

4. The Q)ngress is directed by an organizing commis- 
sion, consisting of the presidents and secretaries of the sec- 
tions. The office of this commission constitutes the office of 
the Congress. It is responsible for the necessary preparation 
and the working of the Congress, and decides all questions 
which have not been provided for in the regulations. 

The committees of the sections take all the necessary steps 
for carrying out their programmes. 

5. An International Committee presides over the Con- 
gress. When several people of one country are upon the Inter- 
national Committee they can arrange among themselves, with 
the authorization of the committee of the Congress, one or 
more executive committees. 

6. In each country there is a National Committee 
responsible for advertising, for recruiting members, and find- 
ing writers of papers. These committees endeavor to collect 
private subscriptions with a view to propaganda. When these 
are insufficient they may deduct their expenses from the sub- 
scriptions to the Congress which they receive. These deduc- 
tions may not exceed 20 p. c. of the subscriptions. Each com- 
mittee appoints a president, a treasurer and a secretary. 

So soon as a group of people are interested in the success 
of the Congress the office can form them into special commit- 
tees for propaganda, for practical work, etc. 

These committees can be subdivided into sections corre- 
sponding to the sections of the Congress. 

7. Discussions and papers are in French, German, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. Each paper should be accom- 

*The papers will form 7-8 volumes. 
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panied by a short summary of at most 20 lines, and speakers 
arc requested to forward summaries of their speeches to the 
office. 

8. Papers should be confined to a statement of the ques- 
tion, a survey of methods of practical application, and should 
end with conclusions and resolutions to lay before the Con- 
gress. They must not exceed 5 pages in-8** or a maximum of 
about 2,000 words. Communications which are not intended 
for discussion can be annexed to the papers if they do not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words. Papers and communications should contain 
references to the principal books dealing with the question 
treated. 

Authors are requested to keep the originals of their con- 
tributions and to forward copies, preferably in typewriting. 

9. The Office of the Congress decides what papers and 
communications shall be admitted. When several papers deal 
with the same question, a special reporter shall be appointed to 
deal with the question. 

An)rthing which does not bear directly upon the pro- 
gramme of the Congress is rigorously excluded. 

10. All discussion on the ,political, philosophical and 
religious basis of a question is forbidden. 

11. Papers which are to be printed beforehand should 
arrive at the office of the International Congress before the i 
December 1909. Papers arriving after this date may be read 
or summed up at the time of the meeting and included in sub- 
stance in the official report. 

The copyright of papers and speeches belongs to the Con- 
gress; the Office reserves the right of publishing them entire 
or in summary. 

12. Resolutions adopted by the sections are submitted 
to the General Meeting for ratification. This body either 
passes or rejects them, without a discussion being raised. Any 
demand for discussion at the General Meeting should be 
strictly avoided. 
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Programme of the Congress Organizing 
Committees of Sections 

N. B. — Writers of papers are requested to correspond with 
the secretaries of the sections. 

Section 1 — Study of Childhood 

PRESIDENTS 

M. CoRMAN, Directeur general de Tenseignement primaire. 
au Ministere des Sciences et des Arts, Bruxelles. 

M. Van Biervliet, professeur a TUniversite, Gand. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 

M. Jules Renault, rue Prekelinden, a Woluwe S*-Lam- 
bert. 

M. Pol Anri, boulevard des Hospices, a Gand. 

1. Study of the nature, the defects and the tendencies of 
children. Recent observations, methods, practical conclusions. 

2. Measurements. Instruments, methods. Results. 

3. Value of various methods for determining mental 
fatigue. 

4. Subjects which tire the pupils least. Length of les- 
sons, order in which the subjects should be taught. 

5. Limitation of sedentary habits in the school and at 
home at various ages. 

6. Initiation of the teaching staff into the rudiments of 
experimental psychology. The most practical method. 

7. The usefulness of associations of parents for the study 
of childhood. 

8. Fear in children. (General inquiry, primary causes.) 

9. Oiild suicides. (Causes and remedies, inquiries and 
statistics, examination of several cases.) 

ID. Hereditary evils. Ways of counteracting their bad 
effects. 
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Section 2 — Home Education 
A) — General Questions 

PRESIDENTS 

Madame Lucie F6ux-Faure-Goyau, 12, rue Pierre 
Charron, Paris. 

Madame de Traux de Wardin, 42, boulevard du Regent, 
Bruxelles. 

corresponding secretary 

M. Sengers, Inspecteur cantonal, a Vilvorde. 

11. The need of popularizing the idea of education in 
the family by organizing parents' associations, circulating 
pamphlets, etc. 

12. The games, recreations and amusements of chil- 
dren which have an educational value. 

13. Educative books. Prepared lists of the best pic- 
ture books for children of from 3 to 7 years; the best il- 
lustrated books for children from 7 to 12 years; idem from 
12 to 16 years ; idem from 16 to 20 years. 

14. How the family can contribute to the civic education 
of young people. 

I4'*** How the family can assist in spreading ideas of 
peace. 

15. How by education the family can contribute to the 
increase of wealth. 

16. The need of studying living languages. Methods. 

17. Study in the home of a child's natural aptitudes 
and their development with a view of choosing a career. 

18. Health and beauty in clothing. 

19. Health, comfort and beauty in the house and the 
furniture. 

20. The country family. Rural education. Return to 
the land. Avantages of country life. 
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B) — Education Before the School Age 

PRESIDENTS 

M. Velghe, Directeur general du service de sante et dc 
rhypiinc, au Ministerc de I'Ag^culture, a Bnixelles. 

M. le baron de Royer de Dour, commissaire d'arrondis- 
sement, rue Guimard, 14, a Bruxelles. 

corresponding secretary 
Mademoiselle Van den Plas, 43, avenue Jean Linden, 
Bruxelles. 

21. The feeding of infants. Practical advice. 

22. The clothing of infants. 

23. Education of the intelligence of young children. 

24. First habits to be acquired. 

25. Games which develop powers. 

26. Instructive occupations for children. 

27. The development of habits of observation. 

28. Development of initiative and responsibility. 

29. Arrangement of the child's room, or the family 
room, from the point of view of the child's education. 

30. Servants, nurses, governesses. Training schools. 
Certificates of capability. 

C) — Education During School Age 

N. B. — ^The authors of papers should treat their subjects 
with a view to the collaboration of parents with the school 
work. 

PRESIDENTS 

M. SossET, Inspecteur honoraire des icoles normales, rue 
de Venise, i Ixelles. 

Mademoiselle Linniau, Directrice d'ecole normale, 36, 
rue de Berlaimont, i Bruxelles. 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

Mademoiselle R. Boreux, rue Bovy, 14, LiSge. 

31. At what age should a child be sent to school? 

32. Cases in which parents should apply the principles 
of Froebel at home. Cases in which the teaching of Froebel is 
justifiable at school. Views of parents with regard to Froebel 
schools. 

33. Unavoidable shortcomings in school education. How 
to remedy these in the home. 

34. Views of parents with regard to the curriculum in 
girls* schools. Importance of teaching the rudiments of child- 
culture, health, domestic economy and other things necessary 
for practical life. 

35. In cases where boarding schools are necessary for 
young girls, how they should be organized that they may 
reproduce the home as nearly as possible. 

36. Ideas regarding the training of teachers of both 
sexes. 

37. Times of examinations and holidays prevalent in 
different parts of the same country. Medical opinions sought. 

38. How to devote more time in schools to the syste- 
matic training of character. 

39. Manual work. 

40. Education in aesthetics. 

D) — Education After School Age 

PRESIDENTS 

M. Prum, D6pute a Oervaux, Grand-Duche de Luxem- 
bourg. 

Madame la comtesse Marie de Villermont, a Couvin. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

M. Wauters, Directeur de Tecole menagere agricole, 
Bouchout (Anvers). 

41. Supplementary education to be given to young girls 
to fit them to become wives and mothers. 
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42. Preparation of those who are betrothed, for married 
life. Advice for the prevention of quarrels, for strengthening 
moral union and assuring happiness in the family. 

43. Supplementary education of young men from the 
social point of view. 

44. Aesthetic culture. 

45. Home handicrafts for boys. Their hygienic and 
moral purpose. 

46. The frequenting of educative clubs. 

47. Travel, excursions, methods to follow. 

48. Education in administration. 

49. International exchange of children with a view to 
their learning languages and customs. 

Section 3 — Abnormal Children 

PRESIDENTS 

D' Demoor, professeur a I'Universite de Bruxelles, 61, rue 
Belliard, Bruxelles. 

M. Proost, Fondateur de la Ligue de I'Education Famili" 
ale, rue de TArbre Benit, 18, Bruxelles. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

M. ToBiE JoNCKHEERE, 36, rue de la Buanderie^ Bruxelles. 

51. Classification, statistics. 

52. Educative methods. Organization of special estab- 
lishments for abnormal children, undisciplined children, in- 
valid children, epileptics. 

53. Preparation of a special teaching staff for these 
schools. Cooperation between doctors and teachers. 

54. How far and in what way is it possible to coope- 
rate at home in the education for an abnormal child before, 
at, and after school age. 

55. Cooperation of State in the education of abnormal 
children. 
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Section 4 — Various Subjects Bearing on Infancy 

N. B. — The educative aspects of these subjects will have 
preference. Methods to adopt, etc. 

PRESIDENTS 

M. Dejace, Professeur a TUniversitS, boulevard d'Avroy, 
Li^e. 

M. Campioni, Juge de paix, rue du Monastere, Brux- 
eUes. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

M. BoRGiNON, avocat, 58 rue Dupont, Bruxelles. 

61. Holiday work, work in the open air, schod colonies. 

62. Associations to fight tuberculosis. 

63. Associations to fight alcoholism. 

64. Associations lor the protection of children cruelly 
treated, deserted, illegitimate, etc. 

65. Associations for the protection of infants. Babies' 
outfits, the milk supply, creches, medical advice for babies. 

66. Children's benefit societies. 

67. Child life insurance, etc. 

68. Children courts. 

Section 5 — Literature 

PRESIDENTS 

M. C. VAN OvERBERGH, Directcur general de I'enseigne- 
ment superieur au Ministere des Sciences et des Arts a 
Bruxelles. 

M. Mabille, Directeur de Tlnstruction publique et des 
Beaux-Arts a TAdministration communale^ Bruxelles. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

M. RouvEZ, chef de bureau au Minist&"e des Sciences et 
des Arts, Bruxelles. 

The library of the International Committee of Education, 
I, rue du Musee, Brussels, will receive with pleasure, all 
documents bearing on education (three copies of each). 

June 30, 1908. 
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Reports of Representatives 
Alabama 

Mrs. Chambers 

Madam President and Mothers: 

As representative of the Governor of Alabama, I am glad 
to have the privilege of bringing you greetings. 

Our State has been working slowly but surely along a 
line of betterment for our children. We have made quite an 
advance in our rural districts in regard to schools. In fact 
there is a perfect wave of school improvement rolling over our 
State. We are establishing schools in the rural districts, and 
are going to have a high school in every county. 

We have secured a little palliation in the child labor law. 
We have an inspector of factories, and require a consecutive 
attendance at school for six weeks each year, and an entire 
attendance of twelve weeks during the year. We did not get 
all we asked for, but we think as an entering wedge it does 
very well. 

We have a form of the Juvenile Court. It is not legal in 
our State, and is now being tested, but we have secured for a 
great many places probation officers, and while it is not a law, 
still It is a strong unwritten law that they shall have entire 
control over these unintentional criminals, and while our bill 
for a Juvenile Court is not legally enforced, at the same time 
our judges seem to think that their right to act under it is 
assured, arid through our probation officers we have done well. 
We have succeeded in awakening the desire for these things 
in Alabama. 

California 

Miss Mary E. Ledyard, Governor's Delegate. 
Madam President and Mothers: 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to come before you this 
evening. Joy has attended us all the way from the Pacific 
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Coast. It is a pleasure to extend the greetings from Cali- 
fornia, the Golden State, which deals in a large scale, so that 
it is not hyperbole to say that our greetings are as bright 
as its sunshine, as deep as her deepest mine, and as broad 
as her broad acres. 

Keeping pace with the successful reforms going on in 
the world to-day, managed and controlled by the men, are 
the women in their work of forming. The men are at work 
in a glorious way, faithfully and loyally slashing at the 
iniquities of the country, and the women are at work just 
as faithfully, but they are working at the roots. They are 
working with the very young children; they are molding 
and guiding and guarding and training the rootlets. We 
need no clubs or axes for this work. Mother love and 
teacher wisdom are our weapons. We hope everything from 
the reforms which are so gloriously headed by our splendid 
President, but we hope more for the formative work. 

Our splendid system of public schools must, of course, 
be my hobby, as a teacher, and the kindergarten, the darling 
of my heart, must, of course, come first in the forming prin- 
ciples. California, as you perhaps know, knew the kinder- 
garten in its inception, and San Francisco for years led the 
United States in the system of kindergartens, the San Fran- 
cisco that is no more. In Los Angeles we now have the 
largest system. There are sixty kindergartens, each one 
connected with the public schools, each one recognized by 
the Board of Education. 

Next after the kindergarten the ungraded room steps 
in to aid the child, the unusual child, the exceptional child. 
Here he is taken from his fellows, when he has fallen behind 
them because of ill health or other reasons, and placed in 
this ungraded room, where he has great special attention, so 
that he may be brought up to grade without either mortifica- 
tion to hunself or loss of time to the whole class. Then 
we have the Juvenile Court and the probation system, where 
the young offender is given a chance to redeem himself and 
become what he was meant to be. 
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Our problems in California are different from yours. 
Our country is new arid the climate is milder, so that we do 
not have the same problems of housing, etc., that you do 
in your crowded Eastern cities. San Francisco is making a 
mighty effort to grow up without these problems, and Sacra- 
mento has done niuch, and Oakland more. 

California is striving to get a child labor inspector in 
every large city. In comparing the work on the two coasts 
I do not see any great difference in the volume and extent 
of our work. The only difference lies in the surroundings, 
in the problems which each has to solve. 

I wish you Godspeed in this most beautiful work. 



Connecticut 

Mrs. Atwater, New Haven, Conn., Governor's Delegate. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I did not know that I was on the program to extend 
greetings from Connecticut, but it will be none the less 
hearty. I have just a word to say as to what we are doing 
for the children in Connecticut. We have a compulsory 
school law for children under the age of fourteen years. 
That, of course, does away with the evil of child labor to a 
great extent. Another step has been the appointment of a 
factory inspector. The schools of Connecticut stand high, 
and, as has been suggested this afternoon, more and more 
manual work is being introduced. I am very sorry, how- 
ever, to say that we are very backward in having suitable 
playgrounds for the public schools. However, much interest 
is being awakened in this line, and we hope that very soon 
every child will have a playground within half a mile. We 
are proud of what we have done, but there is also room for 
great improvement, and I am sure that great gain will come 
not only to every child in our own land, but to children irt 
all lands, through this International Congress. 
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Delaware 

Mrs. G. W. Marshall 

When appointed by our Governor to represent Delaware 
here at the Congress of Mothers' meeting, I had not expected 
to be called on to tell you anything, but only to learn some- 
thing that I might take back to our little Diamond State. It 
gives me pleasure to bring greetings from one of the old 
Colonial States, the first to vote to adopt the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Delaware has retained much of conservatism of earlier 
States, and possibly is the most conservative of all of them, 
for her people are off the great line of travel, hence they have 
retained much of the old customs, laws and traditions and 
folk-lore. The spirit of progress is infectious, and our women 
are enthusiastic, intelligent, altruistic and they have moved 
forward with the movement of other States, and to-morrow 
gives promise of better, brighter and higher achievements. 

Delaware now boasts of a splendid public school system 
for the masses, and only two private schools are conducted, one 
by the Quakers and the Catholic school. While statistics may 
show a rather high percentage for illiteracy in Delaware, the 
schoolmaster is abroad in the land everywhere, and much of 
illiteracy is effaced. He cannot hope to remedy it all in the 
mothers of yesterday, but oiu* women's clubs have been a great 
factor in their uplift, and have sweetened and broadened the 
lives of many of our women, opening the way to new friend- 
ships and giving them new thoughts to think. The child of 
to-day will be the citizen of to-morrow, and we have the 
teachers aiding us in not only their studies but their manners 
and morals as well, so that we feel Delaware is keeping pace 
with our sister States in the activities of woman's work and the 
care of the child. 

Just here I must mention our work in the matter of public 
health, for it was our chairman of Social Service, a Delaware 
woman, who conceived the idea and inaugurated the Red 
Cross stamps to help fight the great white plague. She has 
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possibly done as much as anyone else to make Delaware 
famous. We had a compulsory education law passed at our 
last General Assembly and our children are compelled to attend 
school between the ages of eight and fourteen years, with a 
truant officer to enforce the law. 

We have a child labor law and a factory inspector, also a 
reformatory institution for boys and girls, conducted largely 
by women. The Delaware mothers have been proud of their 
sons and daughters and have never seemed to forget that the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 



Idaho 

Mrs. Lingenfelder 



I have a very short report to submit to the G>ngress of 
Mothers from the State of Idaho, so appropriately called the 
gem of the mountains, as it is nestled among the hills and is 
surely a gem from the point of its many valuable products. 

I will now submit to you a report of the last annual meet- 
ing sent to me by the President of the State, Mrs. McGee : 

CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

The second annual meeting of the Idaho State Congress 
of Mothers was held at Nampa, February ii, 1908. 

The meeting marked an important step in the advance- 
ment of the cause represented by the National Congress of 
Mothers — having for its object a trained and educated parent- 
hood and the care of children through a spirit of love and 
service to humanity. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mrs. 
James A. McGee, of Nampa. In her address she stated that 
the Congress of Mothers stood for the better environment of 
children. She congratulated the different circles on their 
progress and encouraged them to go forward. 

The two largest circles reported were Boise, Whittier 
Circle, 60 members, and Nampa Circle, 37 members. 
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Excellent reports were given of the Whittier Mothers' 
Circle of Boise, by Mrs. C. E. Rose ; and of the Nampa Circle 
by Mrs. Philpot. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Barton, Boise, in her report 
showed that the organization was in a prosperous condition. 

The most important subject under discussion in the after- 
noon was, "Needs of The Juvenile Court," paper by Mrs. F. 
A. Pittinger, of Boise. She spoke of the needs in general and 
in particular of a Detention for Delinquents, this home com- 
prising both home and school, where children may be kept dur- 
ing probation. In counties where they have not a Detention 
Home a detention room in the county jail. 

Mrs. Pittinger stated that several important measures 
were soon to be agitated by the Woman's Federal Clubs of 
Idaho, among them a separate industrial school for girls. 

I will say in conclusion we only have one organizaticxi in 
the northern part of the State, and that at Moscow, but I hope 
in the near future we may have many more to report. Such a 
meeting as this is surely an inspiration and incentive to earnest 
work for the future welfare of the boy and girl. 



Illinois 

Mr. Charles Virden, Chicago, 111., Governor's Appointee. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I come from a State which carries with it a record. From 
our State you have selected a number of Presidents, and 
when the Metropolitan Church of Washington, in which we 
are meeting, desired a pastor it came into our State, and 
into my own conference and took from us our brother. Dr. 
Frank Bristol. 

We have excellent laws in our State for the protection 
of the child. We have the compulsory education law, factory 
inspection, the anti-cigarette law. The work in which I am 
particularly interested is that for the orphan and dependent 
children of our State. 
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In 1905 a law was enacted and I was appointed by the 
Governor as agent for the State Board of Charities, to look 
after the dependent children of our State who had been placed 
in homes, all children placed by courts, and all of those 
who receive aid from the public treasuries. 

It is my duty to see that these children are cared for, 
looked after, protected. Two child-saving societies having 
closed their doors, the children in their care were turned over 
to me. 

We have been experimenting for some time, and we now 
have an excellent system of juvenile court for the care of de- 
pendent and delinquent children. A child is often called 
delinquent, when, as a matter of fact, the child should be 
called dependent, and the father and mother delinquent. 

We take our children from the juvenile courts and put 
them into institutions, or into homes. It is when the child 
is committed to a home by the court that it is my duty to 
look after it. I think it is a splendid thing to have such 
institutions. It is in the institution that the child has his 
first real home, his first decent bed to sleep in ; his first home 
life is found in an institution. But, after a term of training in 
such an institution, I am in favor of removing the child into a 
good family. What the dependent boys and girls of our 
country need more than any other thing is fathering and 
mothering. 

It is often diilicult to place a child into a home at once. 
This story I want to tell you is about a little girl named 
Grace Dale. She was about twelve years old, a pretty, bright 
little girl. We took her from the Juvenile Court. Often we 
see little children there cooing and laughing, entirely uncon- 
scious of what is going on, when they are being taken away 
from unworthy parents and placed with some one who will 
give them a mother's care. Grace stood there in the court, 
listening while I tried to defend her from those who were 
trying to take her away, and she said, looking up into my 
face : "I look to you to protect me." I took her to an insti- 
tution because there was no suitable home then for her. 
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After a few days I went there to see her and took her aside 
and had a heart to heart talk with her, and then I said: 
"Grace, what do you want?" "What do you most desire?" 
She looked at me a moment and said : "Mr. Virden, I want 
a mother." 

I placed her with a good, kind woman, and after she had 
been there some time I told her for the first time of my talk 
with Grace, and what she had said, and she answered, "I 
thank God for that, because I have found in Grace a daughter 
and I shall try to be a mother to this poor, orphan child." 
So that what these children need more than anything else 
is fathering and mothering. 



Louisiana 

Mrs. Frank De Garmo, Governor's Appointee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I do feel that I must come forward when it is announced 
that I represent Louisiana. I was so fortunate as to be ap- 
pointed by several of our organizations of the State, but, of 
course, I esteem it a great privilege and honor to represent 
Governor Blanchard. I feel this doubly because he is Chair- 
man of our Advisory Council, and one of the ardent sup- 
porters of the National Congress of Mothers. I believe it is 
owing to the fact that two individuals in this country are 
very dear to the hearts of the Southern people, and particularly 
to the people of Louisiana, and I need not tell you that one 
of these is the President of our United States, and not far 
behind, in the hearts of the people of Louisiana, is the Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers. 

It is to the President of the National Congress of Mothers 
that Louisiana owes much of the splendid work she has done 
for the welfare of her children. It is because of the efforts 
of Mrs. Schoflf that the Juvenile Court law is on our statue 
books to-day. 
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I wish to say that the laws in Louisiana for children are 
in the most part very good. We have an excellent child labor 
law, as I told you the other night. We also have a very ex- 
cellent law for working women. Working women are not al- 
lowed to work at night, and this decision has been approved 
by the Supreme Court of this country, I want to say that 
the work which appeals most to me, the work which we are 
attempting to do, is for neglected and dependent children of 
every age, from one week, one month, one year, to the age 
of sixteen years. 

We have a peculiar condition in Louisiana. We have a 
record of illiteracy which is higher in percentage than any 
other State in the Union, and while that record was meant to 
be correct, still, owing to this peculiar condition to which I 
refer, it is not correct. 

When the CJovemment representative was getting up 
these statistics he came to Louisiana, and, in making his in- 
vestigation, he found that the Creole French children could 
neither read nor write English, and so he puts them down 
forty thousand illiterates. However, these same little children 
speak most beautiful French, and read and write their own 
language perfectly. 

But down in the southern part of our State we do need 
the mothering that the children get from teachers, these foster 
mother teachers we have heard so much about. Our French 
mothers are appealing for foster mother teachers. In fact, 
I believe that all over the world there should be more foster 
mother teachers. There is but little, in most sections of the 
world, of the mother spirit in the teacher. If more teachers 
understood psychology we should not have the conditions of 
which we have heard to-day. Louisiana has now before the 
Legislature a bill which proposes to establish a State school 
for children. In this we propose to care for neglected and 
dependent children from twelve to sixteen years of age. We 
cannot place the neglected white child of Louisiuia on the 
farm in the country, where they pick cotton ; they cannot work 
side by side in the fields with the colored children, so that 
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white boys cannot pick cotton, and, therefore, the white child 
of our State must depend upon the State schools, and to that 
end we now have this bill before the legislature. 

We have in Louisiana a female factory inspector, and that 
cannot be said of many States, and what is more, we amended 
the Constitution of Louisiana to get her ! 

We propose to amend it further, so as to permit women 
to hold office as Superintendent of State schools. We have 
all the rights of the men, and we now are clamoring for the 
right to care for the child in a better way. 

We have manual training schools in nearly all of the 
schools of the State, and in New Orleans we have the finest 
manual training school in the country. I am sure that most 
of you have heard of the Newman School, and will know that 
I am not exaggerating. We have industrial schools; two of 
them. We have some of the finest graduates from these schools. 
We have industrial schools for negroes j three of them. We, 
of course, have separate schools for the negroes and for the 
whites. 

We also have placed upon our Statute Books a law for 
the care of neglected and dependent children of Louisiana. 



Maryland 

By Mrs. J. S. Fulton, Governor's Delegate. 

I am authorized to bring to the International Congress 
of Mothers the greetings of his excellency, Arthur L. Croth- 
ers, Governor of Maryland. 

I have the honor to report what my State is doing for 
the welfare of the child. 

Baltimore City has special schools for habitual truants. 
These are known as Parental Schools. Children who are 
found by the truant officers to be beyond the control of 
parents, so far as school attendance is concerned, are put in 
residence at the Parental Schools. 
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There are several private institutions for feeble minded, 
and one State institution, the school for feeble minded at 
O wings Mills. 

In Baltimore City the Board of Education is making 
some provision for separate instruction of mentally defective 
children. 

There are two schools for the blind, one for white and 
one for colored children, and nowhere is the work done for 
the blind excelled by that done in Maryland. 

Baltimore maintains a Juvenile Court. 

Maryland has a compulsory education law, operative in 
Baltimore City and in five counties. 

The child labor law fixes the age for wage earning at 
14 years, while the education law permits school attendance 
to cease jat the age of 12 years. 

There is a systematic medical inspection of schools in 
Baltimore City which materially diminishes the prevalence 
of contagious diseases and it also reveals physical defects 
and deformities which are remediable. 

There is a law for vaccination, which conditions school 
attendance upon successful vaccination. 

Baltimore maintains three free public baths. One of 
them is for the exclusive use of colored people. Children 
are admitted to these baths. There are experimental baths 
in one or two of the public schools. 

Out-door recreation baths are opened throughout the 
summer in Patterson Park, at Winan's Cove, Gwinn's Falls 
and Locust Point. 

Baltimore has more than twenty public play grounds for 
children. There are also open air gymnasiums in several 
parks and a good indoor gymnasium at Patterson Park. 

The play grounds are not adequate to the needs of the 
city, but good progress has been made in recent years. A 
few open air schools are maintained in the parks during the 
summer. 

There is a State law for the prevention of blindness in 
infants. It requires nurses and midwives to report to the 
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physician or the local board of health the occurrence of in- 
flamed eyes in young infants. There have been several con- 
victions for failure to comply with this law, and it is believed 
that the law has a good effect in preventing blindness in 
early infancy. 

The milk dispensaries, which are maintained by private 
philanthropy in Baltimore City, save the lives of many in- 
fants, both directly by supplying them with safe and whole- 
some food, and indirectly by teaching mothers how to pre- 
vent the summer diarrhoea which is so fatal to city children 
under the age of two years. 

While the Maryland Circle of the Congress of Mothers is 
so recently formed as to have no history, it is possible to report 
upon the provisions for the welfare of Maryland children. 

I have the honor to report the existence of agencies for 
promoting the welfare of children under several heads, as 
follows : 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory school attendance laws are operative in Balti- 
more City, and in four of the twenty-three counties. Mothers^ 
and Teachers' Qubs are found in Baltimore, and a good spirit 
of cooperation exists between them and the public school 
authorities. There are good manual training schools in most 
parts of Maryland. 

PREVENTIVE AND PROTECTIVE AGENCIES. 

Maryland has an efficient law for the prevention of blind- 
ness among the new-bom. 

In Baltimore City the lives of many infants are saved an- 
nually by the milk dispensaries and instructive nurses. These 
agencies are supported by private charity. 

While adequate playgrounds are not found in connection 
with the older school buildings in Baltimore and the larger 
towns, better conditions are observed in the new school 
building^. 

The Park Commissioners of Baltimore have adopted a 
liberal policy in recent years in the matter of playgrounds, and 
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there are now some admirable examples both of playgrounds 
and of vacation schools. 

There are free baths in a few of the more recent school 
buildings of Baltimore. Five free outdoor baths are main- 
tained by the Public Baths Commission of Baltimore through- 
out the summer months. There are three indoor baths, two 
for whites and one for colored people, open all the year round, 
and offering special concessions to children. In Patterson one 
of our larger parks there has outdoor baths, indoor baths, and 
an open air gymnasium, and athletic grounds for the free use 
of children and youths. 

The Child Labor Laws permit the employment of children 
over 14 years of age. Official inspection has not been very 
good, but under new administration we hope for better things. 
The application for a permit to be employed requires the pres- 
entation of a copy of the birth certificate, but this important 
requirement is practically ignored by the officials. 

The health of school children is protected in the public 
schools throughout the State by vaccination, by regulations 
concerning school attendance in relation to the conmion com- 
municable diseases, by free examinations of drinking water, 
by free laboratory examinations of blood, sputum and throat 
exudates. 

In Baltimore there is systeipatic medical inspection of 
schools and instructive nursing. 

THE DEFECTIVE AND THE DELINQUENTS. 

There are in Maryland special schools for the blind and 
for the deaf. 

Provision for the epileptic, feeble-minded and insane is 
only fairly liberal, but is steadily improving. 

The Juvenile Court is an established institution in Balti- 
more. 
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Massachusetts 

Mrs. Frances W. Lee 

We in Massachusetts consider ourselves rather in advance 
in our legislation, and perhaps we plume ourselves on it a 
little too much. We have been rather behindhand in our 
Juvenile Court, but we have had it in Massachusetts for two 
years. Judge Lindsey helped us to organize it. 

We have in Boston the Juvenile Court with Judge Baker 
at the head of it, and he has to assist him a salaried probation 
officer who is taken from amcmg the settlement workers, who 
are working all the time among these children who come into 
the Juvenile Court. We have, however, a class of big boys, 
who do not seem to stand sufficiently in awe of 'the Juvenile 
Court. They are boys of from sixteen to seventeen years, who 
are very unruly, but we hope in future to increase its efficiency. 
All over the State the officials haive been instructed to hold 
these minor criminals separate, and they are never placed with 
the adult criminals while waiting for trial. 

In regard to our schools, some of our smaller district 
schools are not very well housed, but in Brookline we are 
said to have the finest schools in the United States. The 
buildings are finely equipped, and they have trade schools in 
connection with the regular schools. We also have kinder- 
gartens in connection with the regular schools. I was much 
pleased the other night, when Professor Brown said that there 
were only three schools which carried their pupils through to 
the high school, and afterwards when I asked him where those 
schools were he replied, "In Massachusetts." One is in Win- 
chester, and another in Maiden. I was indeed glad to learn 
that we have been able to keep our children in school longer 
than those of any other State in the Union. 

We have a new college in the State in which we are all 
much interested at this time. It is a college where we teach 
girls other things besides their regular college course. Its 
trustees are among the best thinkers and best workers in 
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Boston. We give the girls a four years' course there. They 
are taught to be secretaries, librarians. There is a business 
course, and they are also given a thorough course in house- 
hold economics, and better still, they have a course which 
will teach them to be housekeepers in their own homes. They 
have also a class which is called the Brides' Class, and many 
young women go there for this period. They learn to cook, 
to cook for the sick, and are given a course of study on 
dietetics, which is necessary to be able to conduct a home on a 
scientific standard. The equipment of this department is very 
attractive. 

I wanted to tell of the public baths we have in connection 
with the public schools of Brookline. They are free to all of 
the school children. They are attended continually, and are 
taxed to their utmost capacity all during the year. 

There is also a school in Boston about which I should like 
to tell you. It is called the Trade School for Girls. It is for 
the girls of about fourteen years, who leave school, and it is 
intended to help them to get better positions than they could 
otherwise possibly get. If they should stop work at this time 
the best that they could hope to get if they went as cash girl, 
or errand girl, would be two or three dollars a week. But 
they are taken at about fourteen and placed in this trade 
school, where they are given one year's course. They can 
go free, except perhaps the cost of their car fare, if they do 
not live near the school. They are taught there either milli- 
nery, dressmaking, making of ready-made clothes, by hand or 
machine, and they can be taught straw hat making, and when 
they leave school, instead of making from two to three dollars 
per week they can command from six, eight or ten dollars a 
week, at fourteen years. If you could but see the work which 
they do. The work is given to them in four stages. If you 
could see the wonderful baby clothes and exquisite hand work 
which they do, under the leadership of an experienced dress- 
maker, you would be astonished, I am sure. We hope that 
this school may be the means of tiding over the gulf between 
the school life and the working life of the girls in Boston. 
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We women in Massachusetts are allowed to vote for the 
School Commissioners. I am not sure that many of us avail 
ourselves of this privilege, but I am sure that if the wrongs 
party should get in on the school board we would arise in 
our power and turn the rascals out, if necessary. We women 
and Massachusetts are working and thinking towards the 
right ends. There are still many things to be done, and I 
shall take back many suggestions from this International 
Congress. 



Michigan 

Mrs. Julius C. Burrows, Governor's Delegate. 

In the year 1871 the Legislattu-e of the State of Michi- 
gan provided for the institution of a State public school 
which is maintained at the city of Coldwater, in that State. 
The object of the school is to provide for dependent and 
neglected children between the ages of 2 and 12 years. In 
order to secure admission to the school of any children the 
superintendents of the poor must file a petition in the pro- 
bate court alleging the facts and asking for an order of 
commitment to the school. The parents of the child, if liv- 
ing, are notified of the pendency of such proceedings, and 
the date of hearing. The Board of Control consists of three 
members appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The members of the Board of 
Control serve without pay, and they are allowed only their 
necessary expenses. They are made a body corporate with 
power to take property of any nature by devise or grant. 

Children admitted to the State public schools are fur- 
nished while there with suitable clothing, food, care and edu- 
cation. There is a superintendent of the home and also a 
matron who has the more intimate care of the child. Tlie 
object of the home, however, as defined by the statute is to 
provide only a temporary home for dependent and neglected 
children until they can be placed in family homes, and the 
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Board of Control is required to be diligent in finding such 
homes. 

The children are placed in homes under a written con- 
tract with the head of the family, there to remain until 21 
years of age, unless the board in its discretion should limit 
the time to arriving to the age of 18. This contract must 
provide for. education in the public schools, for teaching the 
children some useful occupation, and for kind and proper 
treatment as a member of the family where it is placed. 

Michigan also supports a home for feeble-minded and 
epileptic children. This was established by an act of the legis- 
lature in 1893. This home is governed also by a Board of 
Control of three members, and provision is made for indi- 
gent children. The object of the home is to provide for the 
intellectual, physical and moral welfare of all over the age 
of six years. 

Michigan also has an institution for the support and 
education of the deaf and dumb. To this may be admitted 
any children between the ages of 6 and 21 years. Provision 
is made also for those who are unable to support themselves, 
and have no relatives liable for their support who are able 
to support them while in the home. 

Michigan has also a school for the blind, which was 
established by act of the legislature in 1893. Those admitted 
to this school must be between the ages of 7 and 19 years, 
and ample provision is made for instruction like that g^ven in 
the public schools, and also for the teaching of useful occupa- 
tions. In this, as in other charitable institutions of Michi- 
gan, provision is made for those who are unable to pay the 
expenses of maintenance while inmates of the home. 

The laws of Michigan also make provision for the 
Juvenile Court, an act for that purpose having been passed, 
first, in the year 1905, and reenacted with improved provis- 
ions in 1907. This act provides for the welfare of those who 
are designated in the statute as delinquent children, which 
embraces all children under 17 years of age who are aban- 
doned or neglected or without proper parental care, or who 
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are found living with any disreputable person, and also 
every child who is vicious, immoral, incorrigible, or a habit- 
ual truant. All such children may upon proper complaint 
be brought before the Probate Court, and on proper notice 
to the parents or guardians, if there be such, are given a 
hearing before the court, which hearing is summary and 
without technical rules. Pending the hearing, the child may 
be lodged in a place of detention which must be separate and 
apart from any jail, police station or other place for the 
confinement of criminals. As the result of the hearing, if 
the child is found to be delinquent he may be placed under 
charge of a probation officer for a limited period. Or, he may 
be admitted to the State public school, or to the industrial 
school for boys, or in case of a girl, to the industrial home 
for girls, or may be admitted to such proper charitable insti- 
tution provided by the State Board of Charities, or may be 
committed to the care of some reputable citizen of good 
moral character under proper safeguards. 

For the proper detention of incorrigibles Michigan main- 
tains an institution known as the Industrial School for Boys 
at the State capital, and the Industrial Home for girls at the 
city of Adrian. To these institutions are committed all boys 
and girls under the age of 17 years who are found guilty of 
some criminal offence in a court of competent jurisdiction. 
No commitment can be made to either of these institutions, 
however, except by approval of the Judge of the Court of 
Records. 

In the Industrial School for Boys the boys are treated 
not as criminals, but are restrained of their liberty and com- 
pelled to attend school in the institution, and are taught 
useful occupations. The same course is pursued with girls 
who are committed to the Industrial Home for Girls. 
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Missouri 

Mrs. W. K. James, Governor's Delegate. 

Madam President and Ladies: 

I come to you from Missouri, a State which is not yet 
organized by the Mothers' Congress, but one whose women 
feel the deepest possible interest in the welfare of the child. 
We are organizing our parent-teacher clubs and we are 
doing some very successful work, some very necessary work 
along other lines. The pure food bill, the child labor bill, 
the anti-cigarette bill, the compulsory education bill, all of 
these would hardly have become laws but for the help which 
the women gave. We have established our juvenile courts 
and the women are working as probation officers. We want 
to get women on our school boards. These are the things 
which the women of Missouri are working for, along some 
lines, and for which the women are working all over the 
country. 

So you see that although there is no organization of 
the Mothers' Congress in Missouri, you have there many 
warm friends and the sincere sympathy of our Governor, 
Governor Folk. 



Nebraska 

Madame President, Members and Friends of the Con- 
gress OF Mothers: 

It is said of an ancient king that he inherited oppor- 
tunities rather than actual possessions. The same may be 
applied to every great movement for the uplifting of human- 
ity. The Congress of Mothers has impressed the world 
because it is alive and responsive to the inherited opportunity 
of caring for the welfare of the child. As a governor's dele- 
gate, I greatly appreciate the honor of bringing to you the 
message of approval and encouragement from Nebraska, and, 
although Nebraska has no State organization of the Con- 
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gress of Mothers, we have Mothers' Circles in several towns. 
But, in representing the mothers of Nebraska, I can point with 
pride and joyousness of heart to the work of the W. C. T. U., 
the Young Woman's Christian Association, and particularly to 
the Federated Women's Clubs. The aims and purposes to 
which you are so devoted is the most important work of our 
club women. The purely culture club is a thing of the past. 
A systematic and earnest effort for the betterment of child- 
life in all its various departments is carried forward — ^Juvenile 
Court and probation laws have been secured, and are most 
successfully carried out in Omaha, Lincoln and Kearney. In 
our smaller cities the mayor and chief of police have this in 
charge and the few misdemeanants are tenderly dealt with. 
While those who presist in wrongdoing are sent to the State 
Industrial School. We have secured a child-labor law and 
a compulsory school law. We have the industrial problem 
in our large manufacturing places, but not to the degree that 
you meet here. We are asking now for a woman inspector 
at South Omaha packing houses. 

We have also been instrumental in procuring the Pure 
Food law. Household economics receives its share of study 
as also does public recreation and social morality. 

The educational bureau is one of our most important of 
issues. The Parent-Teacher Associations are much in favor. 
We have in my home city of Fremont a day called Patron's 
day. Every school participates. They put on holiday dress. 
The work of every pupil, from the kindergarten to the senior 
high school student, is placed for inspection. The parents 
are received by the teachers and pupils and light refreshments 
are served. We gather in the assembly rooms and have 
what may be called **Heart to Heart" talks. Informal talks 
helpful to parents and teachers alike. Questions asked and 
answered in regard to the betterment of the school. 

The Library Extension Commission is provided for by 
State appropriation, and is in the hands of competent women. 
We have one State institution that I want especially to men- 
tion, of which we are justly proud, that is the Orthopedic 
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Institution, where the crippled child's welfare is considered. 
Any crippled child can here have the best of treatment free 
of charge. Many a poor little one who would have to suffer 
all its life has been cured and saved the sadness of deformity. 
In York we have what is called The Mother Jewels' 
Home, where the helpless, uncared for and the orphan one 
is lovingly cared for. Our Child Saving Institute in Omaha 
is doing good work. It has been instrumental in finding 
good homes for many, many little ones. In our Deaf and 
Dumb Institution the little ones are taught to speak in a 
truly remarkable degree, and so, you sec, our common pur- 
pose and aim are one. But the work of the Congress of 
Mothers reaches farther because it can secure the coopera- 
tion of all mothers — rich or poor — it touches the life and 
character and welfare of every child, in every station of life. 
Nebraska endorses heartily this organized effort. 



New Jersey 

Mrs. Dawson, Governor's Delegate. 

New Jersey is called the "Garden State." It might also 
be called the "Children's State," since Nature has provided a 
very large playground with plenty of sand along its coast, 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May. 

A consideration of your topic, "Moral Training in the 
Home, the Sunday-school and the Day School," reveals the 
fact that moral training in the home consists almost entirely 
in the example of the parents, with the inculcation of. a few 
principles, related more or less closely to the parents' con- 
venience and comfort. The vast majority of parents hand the 
child to the Sunday-school teacher for its religious training. 

In New Jersey about 275,000 Protestant children receive, 
as a maximum, a half hour's religious instruction on 52 days 
in the year, or a total of 26 hours for the entire year, provided 
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they attend Sunday-school every Sunday in the year, which 
is rarely the case. The teaching is done by volunteers. The 
principal normal training for teachers is offered in a session 
of one week's duration in a Summer School at Asbury Park, 
and only a small proportion of the entire teaching force at- 
tends. Two hundred and forty-nine Sunday-schools in New 
Jersey report a teacher training class connected with their 
school. In i6 towns there is a graded union of Sunday-school 
teachers for teacher training and lesson preparation. 

Last year 394,060 children attended public school in New 
Jersey. The principal is permitted by law only to read a 
selection from the Bible and recite the Lord's Prayer; in- 
struction is given in the danger of cigarette smoking and the 
use of liquor, but beyond this there is no direct moral teaching. 

Dr. A. B. Pdand, City Superintendent of Schools in 
Newark, which, with its population of 300,000, is the largest 
city in the State, says in his last report, January 31, 1908, in 
speaking of moral education in the schools, "The personality 
of the teacher is the most potent force in moral training." 
''Biographical stories told to and read by the children afford 
material for moral training." "Proper training in the sciences 
has moral value." "Manual studies, give independence of 
character." "The secular teacher who instructs in subject mat- 
ter, and the religious teacher who arouses the emotions of 
dependence, love and faith, should work in harmony to com- 
plete the well-rounded character of the child." 

Sheriff Sommer, of Essex County, New Jersey, says, 
"There are two great public evils; one is the saloon, and the 
other, the cheap theatres, and if I had a boy and he had to 
choose between them, I would advise him to go to the saloon. 
Sixty per cent, of our juvenile prisoners are in custody for 
stealing to see these cheap shows." 

W. A. Fox, Superintendent of the Newark Boys' Qub, 
after experience with thousands of so-called bad boys, says, 
"The greatest problem with the children of Newark is some- 
how to bridge over in a systematic way the gap in supervision 
of the growth of children morally between the public school 
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and the Juvenile Court. This problem is not beings met at 
all. We look after the disposition of a child's heritage in 
property almost perfectly, and have many agencies to guard 
his physical well-being; but little is even attempted to care 
for his moral health until he does something bad enough in the 
eye of the law to hale him into court to be branded. We mete 
out punishment to the child who at most would be responsible 
in but small part, in the name of society, which in the last 
analysis is the culpable party." 

In the Newark Boys' Qub last year there was a total 
attendance of 50,000 ; books drawn from the club library were 
13,778; shower baths 8000; classes were held in crayon sketch- 
ing, carpentry, civics and history, and photography. Fifteen 
lectures were given, and, with games and athletics, the boys 
are attracted from the streets at night and prevented from 
getting into trouble by furnishing them with a wholesome 
environment. 

There are seven Settlement Houses in New Jersey. lyliss 
Bradford, head of Whittier House in Jersey City, says, **None 
of the Whittier House boys and girls have ever yet been on 
probation in the Juvenile Court, or in jail." The Chief q{ 
Police testified there is less crime in this ward than there 
had been in twenty-six years previous, due entirely to gather- 
ing boys and girls off the streets and grouping them in "dubs" 
in Whittier Settlement House. 

"To cure is the voice of the past. To prevent, the divine 
whisper of to-day." 

There is compulsory education in New Jersey, between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years. C. A. MacCall, Director 
of Compulsory Education of Newark Public Schools reports, 
March, 1908, "Our child labor laws are merely factory ^laws, 
however, and do not prohibit the employment of children at 
any other gainful occupation. Still the truant officers have 
taken many children from work in stores, on the messenger 
force and from peddlers' wagons and placed them in school." 

Most of our public schools have school libraries which 
receive aid from the State. Sometimes the City Free Public 
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Library uses the school as a sort of sub-station, sending sets 
of books there. 

New Jersey is deficient in public baths and municipal 
playgrounds on a large scale. Only four cities have public 
baths. Four cities only have playgrounds. There are seven- 
teen day nurseries in the State. 

The Board of Education in Newark maintains eleven 
school playgrounds and two recreation centers at a cost of 
$6,000 annually, and with twenty men and forty-two women 
instructors. A field day is held in August when five thousand 
children gather to view the results of the playground training 
for the season. 

There is also a separate system of summer school work. 
Domestic Science is taught to the girls. In 1907, forty-four 
hundred scholars attended the six weeks' session. There were 
sixty-one summer school teachers. 

Besides these school playgrounds in Newark, there are 
those under the care of the Essex County Park Commission 
in the public parks, and also one started by the "Playgrounds 
Commission," appointed by the Mayor of Newark. The Com- 
missioners are members of the National Society. At least one 
Vacation Bible School was held by a church in Jersey School 
last summer with considerable success. There are Kinder- 
gartens in all the large towns. There is also an excellent 
system of manual training, for which the State appropriates 
one-half of the amount raised locally. Last year $164,000 was 
expended in this way. There is an Industrial School for 
colored boys and girls supported by the State. There are 
two normal schools. The deaf and dumb are trained in a 
school under the charge of the State Board of Education. 
New Jersey's blind children are boarded in New York and 
Pennsylvania institutions. The epileptic children are cared for 
in the State Village for Epileptics at Skillman. There is no 
special provision for insane children. At Vineland there are 
two institutions for feeble-minded boys and girls. 

New Jersey stands seventh in a list of the United States 
in expenditure for schooling, expending about $14,000,000 
annually. 
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We have three State reformatories. One for boys, one 
for girls, and the third for young women. We are told 75 
per cent, do reform. The root of all delinquency seems to be 
the weakness or ignorance of parents. 

There are three societies for placing out children, one 
a Children's Home Society at Trenton connected with the 
National Society. The State Board of Children's Guardians 
places out, either in free homes or boarding homes, all the 
dependent children who are sent to almshouses, and care- 
ful watch is kept over them at these homes. A "Children's 
Bureau" has been found to be a necessity in Newark, where 
some parents are known to visit among the Children's In- 
stitutions, finding out in which institution they can place their 
children to best advantage without pay. This work is only 
one year old and is steadily gaining friends. The welfare of 
the child demands a home and not an institution, except tem- 
porarily until a home — "a home with a little *h' " — can be 
found. When parents find the children are to be sent by the 
private benevolent institutions to homes, they come forward 
and do their own duty to their own children. 

In New Jersey there are eight counties having Juvenile 
Courts. Fourteen counties have Probation Officers, several of 
whom are women. 

The child labor laws are among the best laws ever enacted 
in New Jersey, and are vigorously enforced under Commis- 
sioner Bryant. Twenty-two manufacturers were sued last 
year, and three hundred and ninety-nine children taken from 
factories and discharged; these were reported to the school 
authorities and compelled to attend school. 

The following are the laws in New Jersey concerning 
Regulation of Child Labor: School Law, Marriage and Di- 
vorce, Tenement House Laws, Pure Food Laws, Juvenile 
Courts, Establishment of Parks and Playgrounds. 
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New York 

Mrs. David O. Mears, Albany, N. Y., Governor's Appointee. 

It ;s a remarkable tribute to the strength and value of 
this mothers' movement when the President of the United 
States and the first lady in the land extend sympathetic co- 
operation; when governors of our American commonwealths 
and potentates from far-off nations delegate envoys to bear 
salutations on this occasion. The Congress is honored by this 
recognition of its work and grateful for courtesies conferred 
and confidence bestowed. 

New York State, which I have the honor to represent, 
sends heartfelt greetings and an expression of its continued 
interest since the earliest days of the Mothers' Congress. 

In this State was spoken the first semi-public word re- 
garding a National Congress of Mothers. The seed sown at a 
Chautauqua kindergarten mothers' meeting by Mrs. Theodore 
W. Bimey bore rich fruit, culminating in the call for a National 
Congress of Mothers to be held in Washington in February, 
1897. At that most successful gathering a company of New 
York women assembled under the gallery at the close of the 
session to discuss the desirability of a State congress auxiliary 
to the national. The deliberations of the then novel idea re- 
sulted in the formation of the New York State organization, 
the first State Congress. From the watchtower of its nearly 
II years of existence it has noted the progress of this great 
movement, and it has been a joy to be of service to other 
States that have written for suggestions concerning plans of 
work, constitution and by-laws. The Empire State, vast in its 
boundaries and its peoples, rich in its industries, commerce, 
churches and schools, has been mindful of the welfare of 
women and children. In regard to probation work, the juve- 
nile court movement had its origin in New York State in 1892 
by the passage of the Legislature of a statute separating the 
trial of children from that of adults charged with crime, and 
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has resulted in the present development of children's courts 
throughout this country and Europe. The Legislature of New 
York appointed a commission to investigate probation work 
and to recommend the best method of procedure. After a 
thorough investigation of the work in other States, they 
recommended that there should be supervised probation by a 
committee from every county, whose duty it should be to 
supervise the work and report to the State committee on pro- 
bation. 

The child labor law provides that no child under 14 years 
of age may be employed in any factory, store, business or 
telegraph office, restaurant, hotel or apartment house or in the 
distribution of goods or messages. This applies equally to 
work during the school hours, after school hours, on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and is in force in cities of the third class. No 
child can be employed in any building without a statement 
from the Board of Health regarding the correct sanitary con- 
dition of the building. For children from 14 to 15 years of 
age work is forbidden in factories before 8 o'clock in the 
morning or after 5 o'clock in the evening of any day or for 
more than 8 hours in any one day. Work is forbidden in 
mercantile establishments for more than 9 hours a day or 
before 7 o'clock in the morning or after 10 o'clock in the even- 
ing of any day. School attendance is compulsory for al! 
children between 8 and 14 years of age between October ist 
and June ist of each year for as many days as the public 
schools are in session. Children between 14 and 15 years of 
age must attend school for the same length of time unless 
they have been granted a School Record duly issued under 
the conditions of the Compulsory Education Law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained 
the constitutionality of an important act in Oregon prohibiting 
women from working all night in factories and laundries. 
New York shares in this advantage, which is of great value to 
all the States of the nation. 

New York State voices to-day its message in the thought 
that an International Congress of Mothers is of great interest 
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in our cosmopolitan Empire State. When America speaks 
of the metropolis, it is of New York — the gateway of Europe 
into our national domain. Through this gateway pours a vast 
tide of immigration, bringing to these shores the multitudes who 
here gain their first glimpse of this Western World, the Mecca 
of their fondest hopes. In New York harbor the colossal 
statue of "Liberty Enlightening the World" greets their eager 
eyes. Will this gift of France, this beacon light, prove a 
token of the liberty they hope to gain in this land of the free 
and be symbolic of the enlightening of their hearts and lives? 
The delegates from foreign lands have won our confidence, 
esteem and our hearts. Were all from distant shores to 
possess similar character and intelligence the many and per- 
plexing questions regarding immig^tion which now confront 
the thoughtful on every side would have no existence. In the 
personal, practical application of the principles of the Mothers* 
Congress lies a solution of many of the difficulties with which 
the philanthropic are earnestly endeavoring to cope. 

The world knows of our Niagara, yet there are at work in 
this congress forces, educational, moral, spiritual, mightier 
even than the onflow of the cataract's roaring, rushing flood. 

We glory in our river, the American Rhine, flowing in 
majesty and beauty from the Adirondacks to the sea, illus- 
trating the thrift and culture of the cities and towns which 
line its banks. The discovery of such a river made Hudson 
great. Its waterways were subservient 100 years ago to the 
invention of Fulton, an invention which revolutionized com- 
merce, trafiic, travel and remodeled the navies of the world. 
A marvelous invention indeed, yet the close of the 19th cen- 
tury and the dawn of the 20th has witnessed discoveries of 
transcendent importance to the homes of the world. This has 
been called the golden age of the discovery of the child, the 
better appreciation of the sacred duties of fatherhood and 
motherhood and the responsibilities of true homemaking. 

New York has sent forth many illustrious sons and 
daughters. Like the heroic Spartan mother, or the devoted 
mother of the Gracchi — whose sons, her jewels, added lustre 
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to the imperial city of the Seven Hills — these mothers of 
modem times have sent forth their household treasures into 
the battle of life to win not only honor and renown, but to 
prove a blessing to the world. 

Gathered in this city beautiful at this first International 
Congress for the Welfare of the Child, we are more and more 
confirmed in the belief that among beneficent influences of the 
world stands this noble organization, the National Mothers" 
Congress. 

New York sends congratulations upon the work of the 
past and Godspeed for the future. 



Ohio 

Mrs. Wm. Oxbv Thompson, Columbus 

An American citizen and a Frenchman embarked on an 
ocean liner at New York. They crossed safely. As they ap- 
proached the shores of La Belle France, the American ap- 
proached the Frenchman saying, "I see you are a foreigner, 
sir." The Frenchman glanced out on the shores of his beloved 
country, thought a moment and then said, "I was sir when we 
started. But here you are the foreigner. After you." Just 
one word more in this convention. In Germany I was talking 
with a Russian and he was getting along better than I. "What 
splendid linguists you Russians are," I exclaimed. "No, 
Madame," he said, "Pardon me but you Americans and Eng- 
lish are so lazy, so indifferent that you will not learn ours and 
so we are obliged to learn yours." 

Here is a hint for us. Some day we will be the foreigners, 
at a Mothers' Congress on the other side. Are we going to 
permit him to understand us and our customs through our 
own language and make no effort to understand them and their 
customs, through theirs ? Let us teach our little children and 
try ourselves to learn at least one language besides our own. 
It will broaden us immensely, and now for my message. 
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The Hon. Andrew L. Harris, Governor of Ohio, sends 
greetings and best wishes for the welfare of the mothers, as 
well as of the child, and for success in all their undertakings. 

Ohio has laid claim to and put forth such good people and 
works that I was going to modestly content myself with the 
Governor's message. But we have a splendid delegation from 
the Mothers' Club of Ohio, who are justly ambitious to have 
some of your good works known. 

1. The Juvenile Court is already established with us in 
Cleveland, Columbus, and other cities with judges, probation 
officers and detention houses. 

2. Our Child Labor Laws are second to none, and our 
legislature has just enacted an eight hour day law for chil- 
dren. 

3. We have women on the school boards and other boards 
and institutions where the welfare of woman is concerned. 

4. We have hospitals for crippled and incurable children 
with playgrounds. 

5. Playground Associations. 

6. Tuberculosis Society with special nurses, inspectors 
and instructors. 

7. One of our institutions for the blind is training young 
Leslie Oern, who will soon rival Helen Kellar. 

8. Our industrial schools at Lancaster, and I think Hud- 
son, are models of their kind, setting up drill led by one of 
their number an inspiration. 

9. And now a word for domestic science and manual 
training already introduced into some of our public schools. 
At the Ohio State University at Columbus, O., we already have 
well established two or four year courses, where a girl be- 
fore she graduates must build a tailor gown and make her 
own hat from the combination of colors in the butterfly's wings, 
the birds or the flowers. Just as our 1,000 engineering 
students must build every part of a locomotive before he gets 
his diploma. 
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We cannot get good girls fast enough to fill the positions 
at good salaries in our own and other States. Now if any one 
of you has ever seen any of the little mothers solemnly and 
scientifically boiling rice at her first lesson in the public schools 
of Dayton, she will be ever afterwards in favor of domestic 
science and manual training in the schools. Our splendid 
Mothers' Clubs of Ohio are working with and through the 
inspiration of all Mothers' Clubs in this and other countries 
and wish you Godspeed. 



Texas 

Mrs. J. N. Porter, Dallas, Texas, Governor's Appointee. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I bring you greetings from the largest State in the 
Union. The area of Texas is so great that though we have 
about 4,000,000 people we can give every eleven one square 
mile for breathing room. 

When you think of Texas perhaps you think of cattle 
and cotton. We do pride ourselves in its production, but the 
"Welfare of the Child," I believe I am safe in saying, is not 
made a secondary consideration. We have a magnificent 
public school system, and thousands of acres of our western 
lands have been appropriated by the State for the maintenance 
of our public schools. 

Our great State university, with its medical, law and 
science departments, is second to none in the South, and our 
students are given full credit in all the Eastern universities 
and colleges. Our Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
situated in the southern part of the State — is doing a wonder- 
ful work in dignifying labor and sending many of our boys 
out with a mind to select a substantial country home rather 
than a small apartment house in a crowded city. Our State 
Girls^ Industrial School of Arts, situated at Denton, not only 
prepares our girls to preside over the home with dignity 
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and ability, but gives her training that places her in a posi- 
tion to be self-sustaining if circumstances render it necessary. 
This institution is comparatively new and is the outcome of 
a concerted movement on the part of our women's organiza- 
tions in the State, and while a man is at the head of the 
school there are two women on the board of directors, and 
the management is largely influenced by them. We have 
reason to be proud of this institution. Our women have 
built well, and what shall be a monument to their memory — 
not in mortar and stone — ^but in better homes and better citi- 
zens for Texas. 

We have two strong women's organizations in Texas — 
both working along educational and philanthropical lines — 
the Texas Federation of Women's Qubs and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. For 18 years Helen M. Stod- 
dard has stood at the head and been the inspiration of about 
3,000 earnest women who feel that the greatest enemy to the 
home and the "Welfare of the Child" is intemperance, so 
they have educated and agitated along the line of temper- 
ance until our State is largely dry, and is just now entering 
a State prohibition campaign with every prospect of success. 

In Galveston there is one Mothers' Qub with 100 mem- 
bers. In San Antonio there are eight Mothers' Qubs, repre- 
senting 750 mothers. In my home city of Dallas we have 
fourteen Mothers' Clubs, which we have federated into a local 
Mothers' Congress. This Congress, however, is a department 
of the Dallas Womans' Forum. I believe. Madam President, 
that Texas is ripe for a State organization. 

Our State Federation of Women's Clubs, though only 
ten years old, represents over 300 clubs and about seven 
thousand women, the majority of them working along the 
lines that make for a higher type of motherhood and a better 
citizenship. One himdred of these clubs are working directly 
for public kindergartens, civic improvement and a better con- 
dition in the public schools, while some are giving their entire 
time to the study of Heredity and a Preparation for Mother- 
hood. * * ♦ ♦ 
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Our State has recently passed a Juvenile Court law, and 
we are now working for an appropriation for an Industrial 
School for delinquent and neglected children. 

Detention homes are being established in a number of our 
cities, and we are also making an effort to inaugurate the "Big 
Brother League" movement, in which some good man in the 
community becomes the erring boys' "big brother" — the one 
person to whom he can go with his troubles, temptations and 
confidences, sure of sympathy and good advice. 

I am sorry to say we haven't kindergartens in our public 
schools, but we have a number of kindergarten associations 
that are establishing free kindergartens in many of our cities 
and making a strong effort to claim the children before they 
get into the Juvenile Courts. 

In my own city of Dallas we have established an annual 
"Tag Day," as a means of supporting our free kindergartens 
and establishing playgrounds for our poorer children. At a 
recent "tag day" we netted $5,000 — ^a neat sum for one day's 
woric, and with little labor. 

I may say in conclusion that never in the history of Texas 
has her people been so awake to the welfare of her children 
as now. 

Larger, better equipped school buildings, more play- 
grounds, the establishment of manual training and domestic 
science in our public schools, free kindergartens, industrial 
schools, all attest to this truth. May it ever be so, and may 
the good work go on until Texas shall (using the thought our 
English representative suggested) become a mint for coin- 
ing character that shall represent the highest type of manhood 
and womanhood — men and women filled with that spirit of 
love which recognizes the brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God. 
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Fraternal Greeting 

By Mrs. Helen L. Bullock, Elmira, N. Y., Superintendent 
of Mothers' Meetings in the National W. C. T. U. 

I bring to you greetings from the 300,000 members of 
the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. It has 
been my privilege for eight years to have charge of Mothers' 
Meetings, Mothers' Qubs and Child Culture Qrcles in that 
organization. It has been truly said that "a nation will 
never rise higher than its mothers," therefore, more than 
thirty-four years ago we began working for the children and 
the mothers. 

From five to ten thousand meeting^ are held in the 
interest of this department each year. We also hold meet- 
ings for parents and teachers which have enlisted the co- 
operation of the teachers, thus increasing the benefit to the 
child. Knowing that more than 200,000 children in the 
United States are supporting drunken fathers we have been 
working for better child labor laws and Juvenile Courts. Not 
long since a father in South Carolina said, "I don't care if I 
have lost my job I have three little girls in the factory and 
if I can get money enough for my whiskey that is all I care 
for." Surely when we realize these conditions and the many 
traps set for the children our hearts go out in tender sym- 
pathy to them. Last year I was addressing a large Sunday- 
school in New York City and asked the children a few ques- 
tions in order that the parents might realize how many snares 
there were for their little ones. I asked, "How many cigar- 
ettes can you buy for a penny?" They quickly replied 
"Two." "How many matches do they give you with the 
two cigarettes?" "Two." "Why do they give you matches?" 
"So mother won't know we smoke them," said two or three 
boys. "How many brandy chocolates can you buy for a 
penny?" "Four." "How many rum drops?" "Six," and 
the pastor said: "I am appalled at the familiarity of my Sun- 
day-school with these evils." The Sunday-school superin- 
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tendent, who stood near me, whispered in my ear, "I am not 
for I am principal of a public school and I know that many 
of the pennies given the children for our Sunday-school go 
into the corner grocery for these things." 

One great difficulty is we do not live near enough to our 
children. We should take them to church with us and we 
should attend Sunday-school with them. I have no sym- 
pathy with the plea that the children cannot attend church 
because of school work during the week. When I was a 
child I went to church three times a day and Sunday-school 
at noon, and I am here to tell the story. If we would save 
our children we must be their most intimate friends and 
companions. I congratulate you on your splendid organiza- 
tion for the benefit of the children. I have listened with 
intense interest to the excellent reports and suggestions and 
I assure you that our great organization so often called 
•^Organized Mother Love" is with you heart and hand. May 
God bless and prosper you in this most important work for 
mother and child. 



By Miss Edith Howe, Fraternal Delegate from the N. Y. 
Society for Improving the Conditions of the Poor. 

Madam President, Mothers and Fathers: 

When a new baby is born now in New York, a card 
of instructions to the mother accompanies it. We want to 
extend this work so that no baby can be born in the city 
without having this card go to the mother. It is our pur- 
pose to send a trained nurse into every home where a new 
baby is born with a card of instructions to the mother, and 
also to give her private tutor lessons on the care of her 
child, and how she may adapt her income to the needs of 
her children. 

We have found how great is the need for this work. 
On visiting a home last summer, I found the mother wearing 
a heavy flannel waist, the windows all closed, and the baby 
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screaming. Another time a nurse arrived in time to save a 
baby who was almost d3ring because of morphine poisoning, 
the mother had given it some soothing syrup because it cried. 
These things do not happen because of a lack of mother 
love, but merely through ignorance. Mother love is just 
as apt to give soothing syrup to a baby to quiet it as to 
ask a doctor to prescribe a proper diet for it, unless that 
mother love is trained. 

Many of the well-to-do mothers can afford to have a 
trained nurse, and to pay for it, and our idea is to establish 
a bureau of nurses and in this way the well-to-do mother 
who is able to pay will make it possible for the mother who 
cannot afford the expense of a trained nurse to have the same 
instruction and care. This work is, as far as I know, abso- 
ultely new in the United States. London has its free milk 
depots, and Paris has its depots for nursing mothers, with 
lectures to the mothers, in the evenings, but in New York 
this is absolutely new. 



Greetings Southern Educational Association 

By Miss Gillott. 

Madam PREsmENT and Mothers : 

I am very much pleased to have the privilege of bring- 
ing greetings from the Southern Educational Association to 
the mothers assembled here; mothers whose high and noble 
purpose is to raise the standard of home life, of motherhood, 
and, we hope, of fatherhood included. Mothers whose loving 
interest and influence goes out to the children of all nations. 
I bring a message to you mothers from the mothers of the 
mountain children, cut oflf by reason of their inaccessibility 
from the civilizing influences of education or religion. I 
bring to you an appeal for these mothers ; that you will have 
a thought for them, and for those children of the mountains, 
and these homes, these cabin homes, wherein whole families 
reside, sometimes twenty or thirty in a cabin without a single 
window. 
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It is for these mothers and these children that I bring 
to you the message, that you will carry your influence into 
these mountain homes. If you could carry your Congress 
into the mountains of the Appalachian Chain you would 
find not thousands, but hundreds of thousands of children, 
American children, uneducated and cut oflf from education, 
except that which is being carried to them by the mission- 
aries, churches and philanthropists. Our public school sys- 
tem has not been able to cope with the conditions of these 
people, cut oflf by the mountains, and it is through such 
bodies of women as the Mothers Congress that enlighten- 
ment and education must be carried to the children of the 
mountains. 

I have just visited some of these mountain cabins, and 
have seen there children who had learned at school to sing 
h)rmns, such as "J^^us Lover of My Soul," whose mothers 
and fathers and grandfathers could neither read nor write. 
While there is a school here and there, through these moun- 
tains, yet there are thousands of children who are not yet 
being brought in touch with the schools which our organiza- 
tion has established. I beg you mothers to carry your mes- 
sage into the homes of these mountains. I have seen children 
who would walk four miles, over frozen, rocky roads, and sit 
all day with wet feet, in order that they might have the 
advantages of a school. There are hundreds of children 
there, crying for light in the darkness, and I hope that every 
mother here will carry away with her a thought for those 
children. 

I have seen one mountain child who never smiled or 
played, who never knew the meaning of happiness, as we 
plan for the happiness of our children, and I plead for such 
children, for help to send to them teachers, and those who 
will carry light into these mountains, where we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of uneducated people, the purest Ameri- 
cans we have to-day. We want to make of them citizens who 
shall be proud to stand for this glorious Republic. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 

in honor of 

MRS. THEODORE WELD BIRNEY 

Founder National Congress of Mothers, who passed to the 
world beyond December 20, 1906 

Picture of Mrs. Birney here — cut used in Magazine, Jan. 1908. 

The memorial service was held Sunday evening, March 
15th, in the Metropolitan Memorial Qiurch, Washington, 
D. C 



Invocation 

Rev. William Loring Worcester 

O Lord our Heavenly Father, who art Life and the 
Giver of life to all mankind ; Who art our dwelling place in all 
generations; with whom there is no death, for to Thee all are 
living: we thank Thee for the lives of noble men and women 
who have lived and labored well, into whose labors we are 
permitted to enter, to reap where they have sown. We thank 
Thee for the modest, devoted, courageous life which with 
Thy grace and blessing began the work for childhood, which 
with Thy continued blessing shall increase till its influence 
shall reach to countless children. 

While we thank Thee for this life of service upon earth, 
we thank Thee, too, for Christian faith in eternal life and 
Heaven; for the certainty that for her the call from earth is a 
call to come up higher, to larger development in a brighter, 
more enduring world, to larger service, to intenser but more 
peaceful and more joyous life; a call to service in the world 
of causes, whence all good works on earth are inspired and 
sustained; according to the promise that the angel of the 
Lord encamps about us to defend us, that His angels bear 
us up in their hands lest we dash our foot against a stone. 
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May Thy blessing rest on her abundantly in the larger 
life above, and may it rest with increasing fruitfulness on 
her labor and her memory in this world. 

To Thee, our Heavenly Father, be all our gratitude and 
praise now and evermore. Amen. 

Memorial 

By Mrs. Schoff. 

For the first time since the founding of the National 
Congress of Mothers we meet without the visible presence 
of our beloved friend and founder, Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney. 

To-night we have come together to honor her who 
brought together the mothers of the nation, to inspire them 
to deeper study of childhood and to a higher sense of their 
great responsibility and wonderful opportunity as mothers 
and guardians of the childhood of a nation. 

Eleven years have passed since the Congress of 1897. 
No one can estimate the influence the Congress has had in 
arousing sentiment concerning children. 

Everywhere there is an awakening, and the Congress of 
Mothers has been a strong factor in causing the widespread 
interest in the welfare of the children. 

We cannot feel to-night that she whose thought and 
work brought this National Congress of Mothers into being 
is far away from us. 

God has called her to the home above, where there will 
be even more abundant opportunity for her to exercise the 
deep sympathy and yearning love for the little ones which 
distinguished her here. 

Countless children go from earth to heaven, and mother- 
love will surely find its place in the care of those whose in- 
fancy and childhood must be nurtured there far more tenderiy 
than by any earthly mother. 

She whose last thoughts were of the Congress, she 
whose spirit of love, service, self-sacrifice and devotion to a 
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great principle led her through many discouragements and 
trials cannot be far away from us. 

Less than a month before her death, after listening to 
the plans for the International Congress and making sug- 
gestions concerning it, she said: "I may not be here then, 
but whether I am here or there, I shall be with you in spirit." 

She has been called to a larger field of service. She 
has left to us the duty of carrjring forward the work she felt 
so necessary. 

We can honor her memory in no higher way than by 
making the study of childhood universal, and by extending 
the opportunities for education in regard to children's needs 
into every community. 

The Government of the United States has done much to 
promote the success of the First International Congress on 
the Welfare of the Child by sending to each nation a letter 
asking that the invitation of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers be officially presented to each Government. 

To-day the cause she so deeply loved has had a hearing 
the world over, and the principles emanating from the First 
International Congress will eventually influence every land. 

President Roosevelt has sent a message on the Welfare 
of the Child for this memorial service, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Bimey and her work, which he has asked me 
to give to you to-night. He writes: 

"May I, through you, express my very real sense of loss 
in the death of Mrs. Theodore W. Bimey? Mrs. Roosevelt 
and I had grown to feel a genuine attachment for her. I 
only regret that it is not in my power to be at the memorial 
service in her honor.'* 

Memorial 

By Mrs. William King, of Atlanta. 

With a wreath which the Princess of Wales sent to Mrs. 
Gladstone's funeral were these lines: 
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"I never stand above a bier and see 
The seal of death on some beloved face 

But that I think one more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening space." 

I come before you this morning with a heart filled with 
memories of one who is waiting to welcome every mother in 
our land when they^ shall have "crossed the intervening 
space." 

In the passing away of a dear friend to the bright "Be- 
yond" our hearts are overshadowed with grief and we see 
no brightness, the heavy veil of separation and desolation 
falls like a pall, obscuring our vision and closing our eyes 
and hearts to the "Home of the Soul." 

The angel of death never claimed a nobler woman or a 
lovelier, gentler spirit than Mrs. Theodore Birney. She 
possessed a magnetism that drew all toward her; with a 
lovely face and that greatest of gifts to a woman, a gentle, 
musical voice, and an earnest, loving manner, a beautiful 
spirit of love that made itself felt by all who came in personal 
contact with her. She was a woman beyond compare. 

"There are fragrant characters in this life, you can 
scarcely define their excellence; you cannot quote their bril- 
liant sayings, and their deeds are not always recorded; and 
yet such a savor of Christ surrounds them, and with such 
an atmosphere of love and goodness do they fill their daily 
sphere that the works to which memory loves to fly back 
and nestle, are the bowers which they gladdened, and the 
homes which they blessed by the perpetual June of their 
presence." 

Such was the character of our friend. She has passed 
from our sight, but the fragrance of her life will ever linger 
amongst us. 

Mrs. Birney was the founder of the National Congress 
of Mothers, and to-day thousands rise up and call her 
blessed. She was the mother of three little girls when the 
writer first knew her, and her heart went out to all children ; 
her gentle spirit was constantly sympathizing with misunder- 
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stood, unkindly treated little ones; hence she conceived the 
beautiful thought of educating and uplifting the mothers of 
our land. 

With what perfect success she accomplished her purpose 
is useless for me to dwell upon. The Mothers' Congress 
stands first of all the organizations of this country; it has 
reached out farther and accomplished more lasting good 
than any other, and all due to the beloved woman whom we 
mourn to-day. 

The writer was honored by the Atlanta Woman's Qub 
by being sent as a delegate to the first Mothers' Congress 
(afterward attending others), and it was a pleasure to see 
Mrs. Bimey preside over the large body. Her gentle dignity 
impressed all, and yet she was ever the true, modest woman. 

Her life was an inspiration and her influence and beau- 
tiful example of womanhood will live forever. Every honor 
was conferred upon her that the women of the land could 
give, and many a woman would have been spoiled with the 
adulation accorded her, but she was never other than the 
modest, gentle, sweet-spirited woman that we all loved. 

Since Eve looked into the face of Abel sleeping in the 
arms of death, and would not awaken from his strange sleep 
under her loving touch and pleading words — ^to this day of 
bright Christianity, humanly speaking, death, whether com- 
ing to the infant with the light of a recent heaven still in 
its eyes — to the mature life or to the trembling steps of old 
age — ^is full of darkness and gloom. 

But as we turn from this, facing eternity, so full of the 
promises of our loving Saviour, we see through the rifted 
clouds, which no human philosophy can dispel, the glory of 
capped mountains of our New City, to which we are so fast 
hastening. 

Words are inadequate to express the loss of such a 
woman as Mrs. Bimey; and yet her work was done, and 
surely the summons, "Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant," never came to one more fully prepared to "enter 
into the glory of her Lord." 
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It is hard to realize that she has left us — to feci the 
wisdom of that Providence that removes such a woman — 
and yet we know the best and brightest go first, and we 
would not ask: 

"Those feet might walk earth's paths again, 

That have touched the golden sands, 

And the brow, with its beautiful chrism of life eternal feel 

The weight of care and sorrow, and the lips their silence 

unseal. 
No ; the soul has learned its lesson — 
The Father's times are best — 
We bow to His rod of chastening 
And find in His promises rest; 

And a spirit voice is whispering of the golden 'by and by,' 
When well meet at the gates of Jasper — 
When the fountain of tears is dry." 

Memorial 

By Mrs. David O. Mears^ Albany, N. Y. 

A rare, beautiful, altruistic spirit has recently passed from 
among us into the higher life. We who mourn meet to-night 
to commemorate the founder of the National Congress of 
Mothers, Mrs. Theodore W. Bimey. Deep sorrow and a pro- 
found sense of loss fills all our hearts for we shall see no more 
in our midst at these gatherings the sweet face of our beloved 
friend and never again listen to her loving words of wise 
counsel which guided and inspired. Nor is it in her public 
capacity alone that we mourn for Mrs. Birney. She who was 
the founder of this now world-wide movement was a personal 
friend to us all. Her winning charm, her gentle dignity, un- 
failing courtesy, her consecrated life and loving spirit drew to 
her the heartfelt affection of all associated with her. 

None knew her but to love her, 
Nor named her but to praise. 
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At this first Mothers' Congress since she was taken from 
us ; in this city of her love which witnessed the formation of a 
National Congicss of Mothers, it seems fitting: that there 
should be a memorial service for her whom all delight to 
honor. We can sound but a single note in the swelling chorus 
of tributes from her friends far and near, but we must say 
with the friends of Gordie Howe, in the Bonnie Brier Bush, 
"This is no the day for mony words, but there s juist ae heart 
in Drumtochty and its sair." 

To a few, very few, great souls is given the power of 
forming and carrying out successfully ideals which are to bless 
the world. Had Mrs. Bimey's life accomplished naught else 
but the giving of shape and impetus to this noble organization, 
her name would have permanent place in the annals of time. 
To Mrs. Bimey came the vision of true motherhood, of child- 
hood and its needs, and in her whole after life she was not 
"disobedient unto the heavenly vision" but gave herself un- 
ceasingly to the promulgation everywhere of the gospel of 
motherhood and chilhood exemplified in her own beautiful life. 

George McDonald says : "She who takes into her heart 
her own children may be a very ordinary mother, but she who 
takes into her heart the children of others, she is one of God's 
mothers." Mrs. Birney was one of God^s mothers and she 
looked about with pain at the untrained, unenlightened mother- 
hood of the world, but she foresaw that brighter days might 
dawn for the neglected, helpless, sorrowful ones of earth in the 
homes of the rich as well as in the dwellings of the poor. Her 
own life saddened by personal bereavements was spent in 
brightening the lives of others. She asked, with George Eliot, 
*'What do we live for if not to make life less difficult to each 
other ?'^ 

"It is faith in something and enthusiasm for something 
that makes a life worth looking at" says Holmes, and Mrs. 
Bimey's optimism was contagious, her serene and dauntless 
spirit triumphed over all obstacles and her firm, unwavering 
belief "that what should be done could be done" made her, 
in spite of physical frailty, a continual inspiration. 
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Truly that tribute first penned for another noble American 
woman is meant also for her : 



"She knew the power of banded ill 
But felt that love was stronger still, 
And organized for common good 
The world's united motherhood." 



At a kindergarten mothers' meeting at Chautauqua, in 
1895, was spoken the first semi-public words regarding a 
National Congress of Mothers, and the matter was again 
presented at the General Federation of Women's Clubs in Mrs. 
Bimey's native State, Georgia, in 1896. Mrs. Birney felt that 
the ideas regarding enlightened motherhood and the highest 
welfare of the child needed but to be disseminated to find ac- 
ceptances by thinking conscientious people throughout the 
country. A call was issued for a Congress of Mothers to be 
held at Washington in February, 1897. Then came months of 
wise, tireless preparation for this unique gathering under the 
direction of Mrs. Birney, the founder, and Miss Mary Louisa 
Butler, Organizing Secretary, with Mrs. Phoebe Hearst as 
lady bountiful, and the cooperation of interested friends. 

The success of that First Congress of Mothers amazed 
even the most sanguine. The large auditorium where we 
gathered day after day with interested and enthusiastic friends 
who came to listen to inspiring addresses from distinguished 
speakers and to formulate plans for the future progress of the 
new work. The value and far reaching influence of the united 
mother thought and endeavor was at once recognized. Ex- 
pressions of commendation and pledges of hearty cooperation 
came in from all quarters, East, West, North and South, and 
from beyond the sea. The response came also from all classes ; 
from the "seats of the mighty" and from those in humble 
homes, from the father and mother occupying the White House 
in the nation's capital, from the executive mansions in far 
and distant States, from educators, clergymen, philanthropists 
and home makers everywhere. The formation of State Con- 
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gresses and local Mothers* Associations organized for work 
followed. 

The sovereign test of an undertaking is the question. 
Has it been worth while? And the National Congress of 
Mothers invites the most searching scrutiny of its aims, pur- 
poses and work, and points with gratified pride to certain 
results, among the many, accomplished. 

Besides its special work for the formation of Mothers' 
Qubs and Home and School Associations, it has established 
summer playgrounds, vacation schools, free kindergartens, 
industrial schoojs, clothing bureaus, work for youthful 
offenders, for child-laborers, and has been of service in count- 
less other ways. It has helped to place manual training, 
cooking and sewing in certain schools, secured better sanita- 
tion in schoolhouses, decorated schools with works of art, 
provided extra kindergarten material, equipped a school 
gymnasium, procured an assembly room in the schools, 
started mothers' libraries and removed objectionable bill 
posters. 

One would not wish the hands of time to turn back to 
the days before the organization of the Mothers' Congress. 
We would not willingly lose the benefit of the present quick- 
ened, widespread, intelligent interest in all that pertains to 
the highest welfare of the child or to spare the helpfulness 
of the altruistic work which has been either set in motion or 
stimulated by the National Congress of Mothers. 

The g^eat landscape painter, Corot, has said, "I dream 
my picture, then paint my dream.^' 

When Mrs. Birney came to Chautauqua in the summer 
of 1895 it was said of her that she had a beautiful dream 
which she hoped might be made real. She had, indeed, a 
prophetic vision of what organized, intelligent motherhood 
might accomplish the wide world over. It was as if she 
had in mind some great picture of deep spiritual truth, sig- 
nificance and beauty which might be reproduced in many 
hearts and many homes. We who have caught from her 
upturned face the inspiration of her vision or have listened 
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to the glowing words in which she sought to portray it and 
have been familiar with the inner workings of her very life 
know that she labored unceasingly with skill and patience to 
paint that dream. In her glorified vision she saw the enlarge- 
ment and greater usefulness of the mother work of the world. 
She saw the Congress with an endowment fund ; permanent 
headquarters established at the nation's capital, where the 
first Mothers' Congress was held a decade and a year ago; 
a salaried Secretary, able to devote her whole time to the 
development of the work; more helpful literature published 
and disseminated; a mothers' club in every city and town, 
a parent-teachers' association in every school and a mothers' 
association in every church. 

The picture which she would have fain portrayed in its 
fulness and beauty is still unfinished, for the gifted mother 
artist was taken from earth before the vision had been fully 
wrought out. We involuntarily lift our eyes to the heaven 
whither she is withdrawn and are reminded that to us and 
countless others in days to come is left the completion of her 
unfinished work, the fulfilment of the ideal she beheld as in a 
dream. 

Gathered at this memorial service in the hush of this 
Sabbath evening, shall not we who loved her carry forward 
as well as we may the work for the welfare of the child? 
Shall not those deprived of the personal acquaintance of her 
sweet, noble self, yet who honor the organization of which 
she was the founder, show their further endorsement of the 
Congress by spreading onward the principles for which she 
labored? Mrs. Birney's memory will be best honored and 
glorified by the perpetuation of her ideals and the accom- 
plishment of her cherished plans. What more fitting memo- 
rial to our friend than the living one of an Endowment Con- 
gress Fund, which should commemorate and perpetuate her 
beautiful life work. 



"To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die." 
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Memorial 

Miss Janet Richards, Washington, D. C. 

Your presence here in international conference at the 
nation's capital in this year of grace, 1908 — twelve years 
after this movement was given birth — ^this large and inspir- 
ing assemblage gathered to do honor to her memory — ^is in 
itself the earnest that Mrs. Bimey was right, that her high 
courage and steadfast patience were not destined to be in 
vain, but were to be amply justified in the final beautiful 
fruition. 

How I grieve for you, dear new members of the Con- 
gress, who were not privileged to know her as we knew her, 
to hear her gentle voice, with its sweet Southern accent 
(though she herself was cosmopolitan) to receive her greeting, 
and feel the simplicity of her unaffected charm. I recall few 
things sadder in the experience of any friend than the long 
and anxious vigil the weary effort of a frail body carrying 
a burden too heavy to be borne — ever climbing, hoping, per- 
severing — ^that in the end the great mother-heart of humanity 
might be awakened to see and feel the cause of the child as 
she saw it, to be willing to labor for its welfare as she was 
willing, until the great united, intelligent, organized effort 
which presents itself to us here to-day might be at last 
realized. All great movements seem to call for their victims 
— ^to exact their sad, sweet sacrifices. In my belief Mrs. 
Bimey was our sacrifice — ^the offering that seemed exacted 
by this cause to consecrate and perpetuate its work for the 
benefit and destined welfare of future generations. 

And surely if ever a woman was consecrated to a cause, 
heart, soul and frail body, ever willing to forget, aye, if 
necessary, sublimate, self for the accomplishment of the high 
ideal for which she was ever striving, that woman was Alice 
McLellan Bimey. 

I cannot pay too high a tribute to my dear friend dur- 
ing all this trying time for her unfaltering courage, her 
saintly patience during heart-breaking sorrows and trials. 
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and her abiding faith that from all this stress of storm and 
cloud the sun must burst at last — ^that the cause of child- 
hood, because it was right, must prevail. And perhaps the 
main secret of her ultimate success was her broad and cath- 
olic spirit, her abiding faith, oft expressed, that however 
widely divided individuals may be in opinions — ^in mere 
methods and measures — ^if they are one in spirit and ideals, 
striving ever for the same goal, at the last they must unite and 
achieve the desired end. 



44 



The Spirit of the Home'' 



By Mrs. Henry J. Hersey 
President Colorado Congress of Mothers 

In speaking to an organization which pledges itself first of 
all to "raise the standard of home life," it may be unnecessary 
to suggest the importance and dignity of what we call "small 
things." The true mother learned long ago that while her 
"sphere" is in her own home, she must draw from the whole 
wide world the helps which will enable her to bring that home 
up to its highest possibilities. No doubt the feature of the 
National Congress of Mothers which attracts the interest and 
calls out the devotion of men and women alike is its practical 
following of the guidance of the old h)rmn : 

"Where ShaU I Sow My Seed?" 

"At thy feet," the angel answered ; 
"Sow at once thy nearest field ; 
First the dooryard; then beyond it; 
Let new fields new furrows yield.'* 

"Fill the nearest spot with gladness ; 
Fill thy home with good&iess sweet ; 
Wider fields shall ask thy sowing, 
If thou first sow at thy feet." 
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No one can live another's life, nor solve another's prob- 
lems ; the Divine purpose, which has made us individual, forces 
each to do that for himself. But the mother may greatly help ; 
or she may hinder. 

Methods are methods only — not principles. 

As we look back we all see that this was hard to learn. 
How confident we were, after the first baby was well out of 
infancy, that we had learned all about it, and that any intelli- 
gent woman who had studied the subject could make theory 
and practice harmonize. The second baby brought a rude 
awakening. Everything that had worked so beautifully before 
failed this time ; he would not sleep as the other had done ; he 
could not digest the same food, and as he grew older the 
methods of correction and discipline so tried and proved were 
fotmd useless. So we learn, really learn, that method is not 
principle, and that when a woman says "I always do 'so and 
so/ " she is not master of her subject. 

And yet there is a right and wrong, and we all yearn for 
the one and shrink from the other. And our common purpose 
is to find the touchstone which will discriminate between them. 
This touchstone may well be called "The Spirit of the Home," 
and the three sides of its s)miboUc triangle are named Unity, 
Cooperation and Courtesy. 

The home is more than house and parents and children. 

"Four walls do not a home create. 
Nor wealth and station peace." 

Listen to the words in which the Church recognizes the 
establishment of the New Home : "For as much as these two 
have consented together," not one consented to the other, but 
the two consented to a common purpose. Think what it would 
mean if in the heart of every man and woman were hidden a 
definite home ideal ! A conscious purpose toward which every 
thought, word and deed would contribute. Its impulse would 
send efvcry faculty in search of material to serve its purpose. 

The day comes when the mother sees her daughter, whose 
every hour till now she has herself carefully guarded, go forth 
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into a new and untried experience — to solve her own problems, 
and bear her own pain ; her happiness wholly dependent upon 
the character of the man with whom she goes. In such an horn- 
one turns for assurance not to wealth or position, but to the 
presence of the Ideal. The mother knows that the basis of 
happiness is laid not in material things, but in the Ideal, and 
if she is assured that these two dear ones have this lofty con- 
ception of their united life her "Soul puts by its fears." It is 
plain that the supreme gift to them would be a ccHnprehension 
of the "Spirit of the Hcwne.'' 

The ultimate purpose of motherhood is the repetition of 
motherhood, with the inheritance of some measure of the wis- 
dom which .was the outgrowth of the one before it. And it is 
this legacy of wisdom which lays emphasis upon the vital im- 
portance of implanting in each childish heart devotion to the 
home ideal. 

It is an impossibility that anything should be a good for 
any member of the family, which is not a good for all. When 
John indolently knocks cigar ashes all over the hearth, with an 
ashtray within easy reach of his hand, the point is, not that 
Mary's careful housekeeping is destroyed, but that he violates 
the "spirit of the home," and substitutes the spirit of the tavern 
or club, because if he and Mary had "consented together" in 
the matter, either he would act in harmony with her efforts to 
have the hearth clean, or Mary would agree with him to keep 
the hearth for a handy place to drop things. 

Experiences, no matter how trying, are only the straws 
which show how the wind blows, and, as experiences, we should 
not lay too much stress upon them. Freedom, diversion, 
pleasure are good to the point where they will bear the touch- 
stone ! Freedom for one, to the point where it means bondage 
to another, does not conform to the "Spirit of the Home." 

Diversion, to the point where it becomes social dis- 
sipation in the mother, or equally, business dissipation in the 
father, changes its character. 

Things of necessity come under this rule, as well as those 
of privil^el 
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Oh! if we could all realize the necessity of the common 
*'point of view," and the greatness of the reward of the woman 
who seeks this first! If she seeks it intelligently and good- 
naturedly, she will surely "overcome evil with good." A com- 
mon life must be regulated by common rules, and no one stands 
alone in the home. There can be no perfect home life unless 
all love and serve the home ideal. They who would create 
a home from which will come only fine and true and noble 
things must create it in spirit and in truth. 

The second side of our triangle, "Cooperation," is the 
effort and sacrifice with each member of the family makes 
to serve the home ideal. Any effort which supplements or 
sustains any other effort made for the family as a whole 
is real cooperation. The child who is given no regular duty 
relating to the comfort of the home is defrauded of a part 
of his inheritance. Nothing else so brings out his conscious- 
ness of being an integral part of the family. 

The ideal of the past generation was implicit obedience 
on the part of the child. While we recognize quite as strongly 
that the authority must rest where the responsibility does, on 
the parent, we see, as our forefathers did not, that the more 
freedom we can give the child in making his own decisions, 
the more mental force and will power he has acquired to aid 
him in the day when he must decide vital questions for him- 
self, by the aid only of the light which is in him. 

So we try to hold the home ideal before the children, that 
we may awake in them desire to become our comrades and 
cooperators, knowing that an ounce of spontaneous desire is 
worth a pound of compulsion. 

The third side of our triangle s3rmbolizes a vital point, and 
I would that every young wife could so realize it that she 
would establish it — ^the spirit of G)urtesy — as the law and habit 
of her home. The quality of the family life is determined by 
the manner in which the members make their contributions 
toward it. We have all seen righteous homes to which grace 
and joy were strangers. The selfish person of gentle manners 
adds more to the comfort of a home than the unselfish one who 
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calls attention to her sacrifices, and wears the martyr's expres- 
sion, or who is abrupt and snappish. Nothing so strains the 
spirit of Unity, which is the basis of family life, as personal 
rudeness. What a comment upon the home ideal is the fact 
that we feel at liberty to be impolite to those we love the 
most 1 It is better to give up one's own way ; one's pleasures 
and even one's best interests, than to preserve them at the 
sacrifice of Courtesy between husband and wife, or parent 
and child. What is the use of the inharmonious home? What 
does it create but unhappy, discontented people who add to 
the unrest of the world? No result can come from any effort 
of the mother, if the child sets itself against it, and refuses 
to cooperate in obedience. And no joy can come to any of 
them, if every happening calls out irritability and rudeness. 
The home is privilege, but it is duty, too. One may love 
it with all one's heart, but one must order it well and wisely, 
or it proves but "Dead Sea Fruit." We, as an organization, 
are giving ourselves, not only freely, but with enthusiasm, to 
the evolution of this needed wisdom and we know that we 
are entitled, in the Divine economy, to a full harvest. 

Let us take this poem, by Susanna Drake Bishop, as an 
inspiration : 



"What doest thou," I asked a budding flower, 
"To sweeten life?" It nodded from its bower, 

"I'm growing!" 
"And what doest thou," I asked a child who quaffed 
The cup of joy, "to help the world?" He laughed, 

"I'm growing!" 



A laden apple tree, old, gnarled and sere. 
Bent down and rustled softly in my ear: 

"Keep growing!" 
An aged man, with child upon his knee, 
Echoed again the wisdom of the tree : 

"Keep growing!" 
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"What shall I do," I asked an angel bright, 

"When age draws nigh?" Then smiled he, from his height: 

"Keep growing! 
Reach out to pastures new, where the soul feeds ; 
Reach out and up — God knows the spirifs needs — 
Keep gfrowing!" 



The Home 

By Mrs. David O. Mears, Vice-President National Congress 

of Mothers. 

The unit of society is the home. It is the most sacred 
spot known to the human heart. Even the beauty of Eden 
was not perfected until there was a home in it. It is a place 
of rest, joy and inspiration. It offers a sphere for the employ- 
ment of the best talent of man or woman. It is the germ 
of the State. Ijts functions are so vital as to call from our 
chief executive the expression that the standard of a nation's 
greatness is set in its homes. The ideal home has in it the 
wisdom of age, the strength of mature life, the inspiration 
of youth and the beauty of childhood. 

When two people give their love and their lives to each 
other "till death them do part," a new home is thus formed 
which should be the shrine of love and unselfish devotion, 
dedicated to all that is noble, inspiring and pure. In the 
passing of the years : 

"A precious gift God gave when he smiled, 
And sent into the home-nest a beautiful child." 

Love, deep, tender, sacred, possesses the parental hearts 
at the coming of the new treasure. An earnest desire is 
awakened that in this home a noble, useful life may be nur- 
tured and developed. Soon a consciousness of things about 
it dawns upon the little one; much earlier than we realize, it 
perceives an indefinable something in its surroundings. It 
knows, in time, whether the parents seek wisdom from above ; 
whether the motive in life is for self or for others; whether 
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obedience is demanded or whether by coaxing or teasing its 
own will is finally obtained; whether punishment is admin- 
istered in love and for its truest good or whether given in 
anger and under the impulse of the moment; it knows 
whether fault-finding or unkind words about neighbors and 
friends are allowed; whether the Sabbath Day and the Lord 
of the Sabbath receive due reverence — ^in fine, it perceives the 
atmosphere, the spirit of the home. 

A child is sensitive to every influence surrounding it, and 
the home atmosphere determines its development and growth 
as truly as the degrees of moisture and temperature deter- 
mine the growth or lack of growth in delicate plants. This 
intangible something which we call the atmosphere of the 
home is still so real that its character is evident at once, even 
to a stranger. Upon some happy homes the spirit of love and 
peace rests to such a degree that whoever crosses the thresh- 
old feels the warmth as from the beaming of the sun's rays. 
In other households the lack of sympathy, of mutual helpful- 
ness and thoughtful consideration for the rights and comforts 
of each seems like a "bitter biting of the North wind's 
breath." One feels sure that here the tender plants of child 
life will be dwarfed, failing of their highest development. "A 
mother may put geraniums in the sun, but frown on her 
baby." 

Every child has a God-given right to a happy home, 
which shall furnish the best conditions for normal, helpful 
growth. It has been well said that "criminals come out of 
homes that are, in many respects, real homes, but have in 
them certain conditions which aid in releasing the evil that 
is in the child's nature, and in suffocating or starving the 
good." It is one thing to teach positive virtues and the 
avoidance of vices; it is quite another thing to provide a fos- 
tering atmosphere which shall reinforce the teaching. 

The moral and religious atmosphere in which the child 
lives has more to do with his training than any direct pre- 
cepts. This most important influence in the young life should 
be of a character suited to the development of a great soul; 
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fitted to bring to its highest fruition the best in the child's 
nature. 

Every home has a controlling influence, a center about 
which everything revolves, and the training depends upon 
what that center is. Home shapes character and decides 
destiny. What the boy is in the home the man will doubtless 
be in the State. 

In the crises arising in every life the momentous decision 
will depend upon the habits formed under the parental roof- 
tree. Sons and daughters go forth to college and business 
life meeting many temptations from which they have been 
shielded in the home. When temptation assails, when cur- 
rents beat against the eager life, then, if the training has been 
in the direction of truth, nobility and right, and "goodness 
made to seem the natural way of living," the youth will stand 
anchored by the thoughts of home and parental love. 

In that family life exerting so great an influence at a 
critical time there must have been love, sympathy and con- 
fidence. Our children need more of the parents' interest and 
cooperation in their little plans, pleasures and aims. We 
endeavor to surround them with every physical comfort pos- 
sible, yet there is the need of the heart, a craving for more 
companionship of father and mother. It is not what we do 
for our children that makes them love us, but it is what 
we do with them. "Every bit of cooperation, whether in 
work or play, is a tie that binds." 

A young man once said to his grandfather: "You have 
been a very successful man, have you not?" "Yes, as the 
world counts success," was the reply, "but my life seems a 
failure because I did not give enough of myself to my chil- 
dren. Your uncle James, lacking this comradeship at a time 
when he was longing for it, ruined his life, and his father 
has never ceased to mourn." A little girl of twelve years, 
daughter of a wealthy and charitable lady, once rushed into 
her mother's room as she was going out, asking her to play 
one of her new birthday games with her. The request seemed 
trivial, and the mother answered rather sharply: "Nonsense, 
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Nellie, it is board day at the hospital, and I am late now/' 
The eager light died out of the little face, and the child said, 
sadly, "I wish you would sometime have a 'day' with me, 
mamma." The lady, in telling the story, said the child's 
words cut her to the heart. She wondered if it were pos- 
sible that in the performance of even important duties out- 
side the home she had neglected the one that should be first 
in her thoughts and plans — ^the consideration of her own 
little daughter. There was much heart-searching that day, 
and as a result the little maiden had ever afterward a Satur- 
day engagement with her mother. Another little girl, stop- 
ping for a playmate on her way to school, saw her friend 
receive a mother's good-bye kiss and heard loving words as 
she set out for the day. She looked on wistfully, then said 
loyally, "My mother would kiss me too if she were not so 
busy. She has so much housework to do." Poor little heart! 
Poor mother, too! Could she not have laid aside for a 
moment even important housekeeping for a bit of home- 
making? 

Home-making may be classed among the fine arts, for it 
gives mental and moral atmosphere to the "joy of the home," 
as Ruskin happily expresses it. The art of being lovely at 
home is well worth cultivating. The true home-maker will 
give cooperation and sympathy to her husband in his life work, 
and train her children for noble, useful careers — ^to be a bless- 
ing to the world. She will consider it her privilege and sacred 
duty as wife and mother to make her home a radiating center 
of goodness and happiness; a place of peace — ^"a world of 
strife shut out, a world of love shut in" — a place of joy, of in- 
spiration, of g^wth in all that is highest and best, and a place 
to which the heart gladly turns in the turmoils of life. 

Home is the nearest earth-point from which one may step 
into heaven, and if the earthly home has been a type of the 
heavenly, the transition will be easy and sweet into the realms 
of the blessed. 
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The Right Education of Young Women 

By Lucy Wheelock, Principal of School for Training Kin- 
dergartners, Boston, Mass. 

The educational practice of any age conforms to its 
ideals. The ideal is the most practical thing in the world, 
because it marks out the path to progress. It shows us the 
way along which we may travel. Our school courses and 
our methods of training are determined by our educational 
ideals. The ferment of the educational world to-day is due 
to the perception that we must adjust our practice to con- 
form to different ideals evolved from modern industrial and 
social conditions — ^to an increasing tendency to break with 
tradition and to discover and to meet the actual demands of 
the present. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in reference to the 
education of women. A perennial interest in this subject 
is shown by its literature. Under this heading there are over 
two hundred titles in the Boston Public Library, presenting 
varying conceptions of what is desirable. We have the 
Greek ideal in Xenophon's Economics, a woman trained only 
in the household arts and committed to the guidance of her 
husband to learn judgment and to gain efficiency — ^the 
Roman maiden of Plutarch who is allowed to study philos- 
ophy and mathematics, but whose chief gift is "tenderness 
of heart, a pleasing countenance, softness of speech and an 
affectionate grace" — ^the cloistered angel of Jerome, "having 
a body but not knowing it, the immortal spouse of the 
Heavenly King" — ^the seventeenth century woman strug- 
gling to break down the walls of the dark cavern which 
excluded her from the necessary knowledge of the world — 
and finally the emancipated woman of our own time yrho 
defies reduction to one type. The period of Jane Austen's 
heroines, with their desire for elegance and a constant ten- 
dency to faint, has long since vanished. A maiden's charms 
do not fade at the age of twenty-two, and she can eat a full 
meal without injury to social position. The constancy and 
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devotion of a Juliet and an Imogen are attributes prized in 
our category of woman's graces, but these must be com- 
pounded with the wisdom of a Portia to make the perfect 
pattern. Modern fiction photographs many and varied types 
of fine womanhood — ^the devoted and self-sacrificing Romola. 
the brilliant Diana of the Crossways, Winifred Wynne, the 
embodied spirit of Forest and Moonlight, and the athletic, 
great-hearted, self-poised Carinthia. 

There is an ancient picture of an excellent woman, some 
of whose features we are trying to paint to-day. "The heart 
of her husband safely trusts in her." "She will do him good, 
not evil, all the days of her life." She is busy and enterpris- 
ing — "like the merchant's ships she bringeth her food from 
afar." She has business ability — "she considereth the field 
and buyeth it." She is industrious — ^"she layeth her hands 
to the spindle and her hands holdeth the distaflf." She is 
prudent — ^"she is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for all her household are clothed with double garments." 
She does not disdain beauty — ^"her clothing is silk and 
purple." She is charitable — ^"she stretcheth out her hand to 
the poor." She is kind — "in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness." She is wise — "she openeth her mouth with wisdom." 
"Her children arise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her." "Give her the fruit of her hands 
and let her own works praise her in the gates." 

Have we improved upon this painting of a woman whose 
price is above rubies ? Such a conception of woman's place 
in the household should influence our schemes of education. 
The woman's college, modeled after the mediaeval traditions 
which have governed the colleges for men, has produced 
scholarly women not a few, and has opened up new fields of 
enterprise and interest to women. 

The capacity of woman to receive the higher education 
has been amply demonstrated, and her capacity as leader 
has been discovered, as testified by the many social and 
reform movements inaugurated by women. Woman's power 
of initiative needs no stronger proof than this National Con- 
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gress of Mothers with its departments of education, legisla- 
tion and philanthropy. With all that has been attained there 
is much to be desired. Our colleges and finishing schools 
must recognize the special functions and qualities of women. 
The ideal woman is the Goddess of the Hearth, the High 
Priestess of the race, ministering at the altar of life, con- 
serving the old beliefs in the beauty and sanctity of the home 
and the purity of family life, is a vision which still lures us 
on. There are scattered efforts to realize this ideal. Domes- 
tic science courses and home-making classes are found here 
and there, either in separate institutions or in connection 
with established schools. Trade schools, classes in cooking 
and sewing in our public schools, supply to some extent the 
industrial training lost in our modem home life. 

But one thing yet seems to be lacking everywhere — ^the 
lack which Herbert Spencer deplored in inspecting school 
records and courses of study of his time — ^namely, the fact 
that we do not belong to a race of celibates. Women are 
not trained for the nurture of children. It is assumed that 
instinct and the advice of mothers and grandmothers will 
supply the work which it covers. As a result many women 
when called upon to take up the duties of motherhood are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Child study, 
child psychology and child nurture are subjects rarely men- 
tioned in the announcements of girls' schools. The Kinder- 
garten Training School is so far the only place where any 
just recognition is accorded to these studies. I believe these 
schools have justified their reason for being in their power 
to awaken, through a study of childhood and Froebel's 
Philosophy of Life, and his theories of child training, the 
womanly instincts and an interest in and knowledge of child 
life. What is needed is an extension and enrichment of the 
courses in these schools to provide a better academic foun- 
dation for the specific subjects pursued, and better oppor- 
tunities for general culture. The largest hope educationally 
seems to me to lie in these schools in their effort to equip 
young women to fill adequately woman's sphere. The ideal 
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child antedates ideal manhood or womanhood, and ideal 
childhood presupposes ideal motherhood. Such motherhood 
must be trained. This Congress must extend its influence to 
such an end. 

I can best indicate my conception of what such training 
would involve by a brief outline of the subjects most essential. 

1. A sound mind and a sound body is a condition to be 
desired to-day as it was in the days when Ovid pronounced it 
the great desideratum. To secure this there must be proper 
provision for gymnastic exercise. I would like to advocate 
here the kindergarten games as a means of physical and mental 
health. The running, skipping, dancing, flying and other 
rhythmic movements are all excellent forms of exercise, and 
the value is enchanced through a baptism into the spirit of play. 
One comes nearer to the primal sources of life and drinks of 
the wells of joy which spring up forever in the land of child- 
hood. The clouds of false conceit and artificial values are 
washed away. The world is looked upon with clear eyes and 
we know that it is good. If a woman is to preserve a sound 
body for herself and her family she must understand the laws 
of health and sanitation. Hence our course must include 
biology and physiology, a study of dietetics and food values 
and some practical knowledge of the preparation of food. 

2. I would lay emphasis upon those elements of culture 
which refine and beautify life. Our trained woman must have 
the entree of "the eternal court, with its society wide as the 
world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen and the mighty of 
every place and time." She must long for the conversation of 
the wise and learn to understand it, and to hear it. She must 
also be able to open the door to this noble companionship to 
those under her guidance. She must familiarize herself with 
the literature of childhood as well as the great masterpieces 
of adult literature. She must know the m)rth, the legend and 
the fairy tale, the classics of childhood produced in the child- 
hood of the race. She must choose such as present the ejeat 
themes of all literature (in form to appeal to the child's im- 
agination), the victory of the good, the overthrow of evil, the 
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beauty of forgiveness, the joy of overcoming', and the eternal 
triumph of love. Mr. Woodrow Wilson has said that appre- 
ciation of literature can no more be taught than the song of 
the bird; but the contagion of a great interest and a great 
enthusiasm may be caught and passed on to those who come 
within its reach. 

In Mrs. Roger's article in the March Atlantic, "Why 
American Mothers Fail," she writes of an inspired mother who 
made her incessant talk of reading to her children tell signifi- 
cantly. Before the eldest was ten years old they all knew 
almost every cranny and nook of Walter Scott, and the other 
standard works followed in turn. She read certain idyllic 
tales written in French which she translated aloud in simple 
English, thereby diverting herself as well as her children. One 
of that family told me that he had never read a current book 
of fiction till he was sixteen. His taste had been formed with- 
out any long-winded lectures on literature. Froissart, JEsop. 
Josephus and Bunyan were household words. Later the 
mother wrote little plays, full of fire and sword, into which 
was smuggled many a spoonful of history, or mythology, or 
poetical l^end. The children were the eager little stock com- 
pany. 

The story is the old and primal form of instruction and 
inspiration. "The person with a story" is always the friend 
of children, and any person wdo is to be with children, be she 
mother or teacher, must perfect herself in the art of story- 
telling, and in the ability to choose wisely those tales which 
present the right ideals of life and conduct and which people 
the mind with lovely forms. 

We have in this country a National Story-Tellers' League, 
founded by Mr. Wyche, who has journeyed from one center 
to another as the apostle of the story, showing its mission as 
a means of culture and inspiration. 

We are called a nation of "Joiners." Perhaps there is no 
better society to foster and join than such a league of story- 
tellers. 

The old Roman^ Quintilian, demanded that in the choice 
of a nurse two considerations should be paramount : first, that 
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she should be a person of good moral character ; and, second,, 
that she should speak well and correctly, because children are 
prone to imitate in action and speech those with whom they 
come in contact. President Eliot's test of culture is the ability 
to use one's mother tongue properly. There is no better 
method of gaining a good vocabulary and power of expres- 
sion than this same story work with its oral and written 
reproductions. 

We have another recent society in which membership is 
desirable — ^the Society for the Study of Spoken English. The 
aim of this society is to promote the beauty of the spoken 
word. The beauty of the spoken word and "the soft, low 
voice, an excellent thing in woman," are both attainable by 
training. The method for this training which I advocate is 
"to lend to the rh)mie of the poet the beauty of thy voice." 
The learning and recital of the simple rhymes and poems of 
childhood give appreciation and power of rendering both 
rhythm and melody. The person with a rhyme is as desirable 
as a person with a story. The teacher or mother should be 
able to drop into poetry like Silas Wegg. Her repertoire 
should begin with Mother Goose and progress to William 
Blake, Stevenson and Sidney Lanier. She must find the rh)mie 
as well as the reason of things. 

3. The home-maker should be able to make a "Home 
Beautiful." Hence we need courses in the fine arts. This 
will include: first, a history of art and a study of typical 
pictures of the great masters; second, the study of pictures 
and casts with reference to their selection for diflFerent rooms 
in the home and for the school, especially those which sug- 
gest noble thoughts and ideals. The influence of pictures and 
the meaning of art should be so clearly understood that it 
will be impossible to admit the color supplement of the Sunday 
newspaper as part of the family picture gallery. If we believe 
that we grow into the likeness of that which we behold, and 
that through the eye the mind is furnished its mental pictures, 
shall we not exclude Buster Brown with his pranks and 
rudeness from our range of examples ? 
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With the recq)tive side of this art study there must be 
some opportunity for expression. "A man may see what he 
maketh," says Emerson, and the power of appreciation is in- 
creased by the effort to express. We shall, therefore, have 
lessons in coloring, modeling and handicraft. And last, for our 
art department we must give suflScient musical training to 
"make the soul a dwelling place for sweet sounds and harmon- 
ies/* to enable one to be "moved by concord of sweet sounds," 
and to sing and enjoy the ballads and simple songs of child- 
hood. Unhappy the child who does not recall dimly the lullaby 
of his mother. 

4. To this general educational foundation I would add 
child study carried on by a reverent and careful observation of 
children themselves, to discover their interests, traits and ten- 
dencies, and by a faithful study of the best guides in the psy- 
chology of childhood. The first place would naturally be 
awarded to Froebel, who has given us in his Mother-Play the 
best picture which we possess of child life in its periods of 
growth and typical manifestations. In this book is also illu- 
minated for all time the sweet and reasonable intercourse of 
mother and child, and there is pointed out to the mother ways 
and means of nurture of the physical, mental and spiritual life 
of her child. All women who are to deal with children should 
know that the child speaks and understands as a child and not 
as an adult. They should be able to recognize the budding and 
ripening period of instinct, the awakening of different interests 
and their dominant influence on the life of the child. They 
should appreciate and enter into the child's realm of fancy, so 
that they may not mistake a lively imagination for an intent to 
deceive. They should be wise enough to distinguish between 
the sensory and motor child, and not to expect the same results 
nor attempt to carry on the same mode of training with each 
type. 

The true function of a plaything should be understood, 
that one may not induce poverty of imagination by too lavish 
a supply of the finished and complete, nor dwarf the instinct 
for motor activity by too many motor cars and self-moving 
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mechanisms, nor to thwart the domestic destiny of the little 
girl by allowing the Teddy-bear to entirely supplant the time- 
honored doll. The plaything of a child should be "the distaff 
of flax, from which the fancy weaves the coat of many colors." 
A special knowledge of the Froebel gifts and materials for 
occupation and training in their use is desirable. Every woman 
who stands in any relation to children should fit herself to be 
able to answer the ever-recurring demand of restless childhood 
—"What shall I do," or, "Tell me something to do." 

The trained mother should be sufficiently enlightened to 
apply the test of self-activity to any plaything or material given 
to a child. No occupation is genuine that does not provide for 
self-employment and offer scope for investigation, experiment 
and creation. A study of the primitive industries out of which 
have grown the necessary arts of life is very useful here. It is 
because so few women know how to employ and guide a child's 
activity that so many false and artificial modes of amusement 
have been allowed. It indicates great poverty of resource to 
feel that a children's theatre is necessary or a professional en- 
tertainer for a child's party. Most of us would sympathize 
with Mrs. Roger's wish that there might be a law prohibiting 
children, under the age of fifteen, from entering any and all 
theatres, taking out of the incompetent hands of mothers any 
volition in this matter. 

We try to protect the children of one class from premature 
work, which undermines health and dwarfs growth and kills 
the spirit of play and joy. But few there are to protect against 
the injury done to the children of another class by premature 
and artificial amusements, which also undermine health, kill the 
spirit of play and joy and cause weariness of life before it is 
well begun. 

I am aware that this is not a dissertation on the training 
of children, but on the education of young women. The two, 
however, in their very nature are so inseparable that one in- 
cludes the other. 

I have by no means attempted to outline a complete and 
detailed curriculum of studies, but only to indicate the kind of 
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knowledge of most worth to a woman, that she may reach the 
supreme test of life. 

With clear eyes we must see the goal of our effort and 
with unfaltering steps journey towards it. The goal is nothing 
less than the redemption of the world through the better educa- 
tion of those who are to shape it and make it. The keeper of 
the gates of to-morrow is the little child upon a mother's arms. 
The way of that kingdom which is to come on earth, as in 
heaven, is placed in the hands of a child, and that child's hands 
a woman holds. 



The Physical Rights of the Child 

By Mrs. Frances Sheldon Bolton, Recording Secretary 
National Congress of Mothers. 

Every child has certain inherent rights that should and 
must be recognized if he is to develop normally. What do 
I mean by a normal development? The highest, the finest, 
the most perfect physical, mental and spiritual development 
of which the child is capable. What is the greatest diflSculty 
in the way of this normal development in the child? The 
indiflference and the ignorance of the mother. How can this 
indifference and ignorance of the mother be best and soonest 
overcome? I feel sure in no way so rapidly as through or- 
ganization. Therefore the National Congress of Mothers 
has much work yet to do. The mother's intuition is a won- 
derful faculty and has helped mothers in all time in their hard 
tasks; it cannot take the place of knowledge, but it is a 
wonderful assistant to knowledge. Our beloved Mrs. Bimey 
once said : "Every child has a right to a father and a mother 
who have given some thought to their work." Love, instinct 
and intuition each have their place, but knowledge also has 
hers. Let us not be discouraged that all do not as yet 
recognize these rights of children, because Horace Scudder 
says that the Child and Childhood have been discovered onl> 
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about fifty years. Some have not heard of the discovery of 
the child and some who have heard still consider the sub- 
ject of his mental and spiritual development uninteresting, 
and undeserving of the thoughtful consideration of educated 
adults. How many mothers know that a child grows most 
when he is asleep, and that only during sleep is nervous force 
accumulated and at all other times it is being spent. How 
many know that each little baby must pass through all the 
stages of the evolution of the race? II desire here to enter 
my plea for more and yet more knowledge of the physical 
care of children by the so-called educated, up-to-date moth- 
ers. To a child with a good, sound, perfectly healthy body 
all things are possible in mental and spiritual development, 
but without perfect physical health little can even be hoped 
for. 

What is more precious than a baby? Absolutely nothing 
else can begin to compare with him, nothing deserves, noth- 
ing demands such intelligent, thoughtful care. Whether he 
receives good or poor care, Mr. Baby is the only hope of the 
human race. When I speak of Mr. Baby I am not calling 
your attention to a small number of persons nor am I asking 
you to consider the needs of a few thousand individuals. 

When I was young I was told that at every tick of the 
clock a baby made his initial bow to the world, but the last 
medical reports show that these babies now no longer come 
singly, but that at every two ticks of our clock three little 
babies come here to live. Do you realize what a vast army 
comes to our world each twenty-four hours? It is ninety 
babies each minute and five thousand four hundred babies 
every hour, and one hundred and twenty-nine thousand six 
hundred babies every twenty-four hours. Every one of them 
needs good, wise, physical care immediately after they are 
born. Do they get it? Only a few of them. If only the wise 
old storks would be considerate enough to bring a card of in- 
struction with each new baby what a vast amount of sufifering 
might be prevented, both for the babies and the parents. For 
babies are helpless not for one day but for many days and many 
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months. Who knows what they need? Are the persons who 
are taking care of them qualified for the work? Have they ever 
thought or studied the subject at all? If they have not 
studied the subject have they good traditions to g^ide them ? 
Has the work been well done in the past? Statistics prove 
that 24 per cent, of the children that are born have been so 
cruelly robbed of this inherent right of being well cared for 
that life for them was impossible, but statistics do not tell us 
how many of the living drag out a wretched existence because 
the ignorance or indifference of their parents denied them 
proper physical care. Professor Sherman Davis has wittily said 
that the three great determining factors in the life of every 
child are soup, soap and sleep. I desire to call your attention 
to six of the determining factors in the life of each baby: 
first, air; second, heat; third, food; fourth, sleep; fifth, water; 
sixth, exercise. We will not touch upon the vast and alluring 
subjects of heredity or pre-natal influences which many times 
are exceedingly important factors in the physical develop- 
ment of the child. We will therefore simply consider baby's 
first need. It is for pure, fresh air. If his lungs and heart 
cannot respond and take care of the air, baby's earthly career 
will be very short. Baby needs good air in abundance and 
all that he can use, not just as little as he can exist upon. 
When fresh air is so freely provided for all, it seems a great 
pity that anyone should suffer for want of it. There is no 
time in the twenty-four hours that baby does not need pure 
air. Yet how comparatively few little babies are allowed 
good pure air to breathe, night and day. May I enter a 
protest against covering up the babies' heads with a blanket? 
The second requirement is heat. Baby needs to grad- 
ually become accustomed to the g^eat change in temperature 
he has made. He needs to be carefully and judiciously 
wrapped up. His little hands and feet are a very good ther- 
mometer to tell whether or not he is covered up sufficiently. 
It is unwise to load the baby down with heavy blankets, and 
I do not know but it is as bad as to have too few coverings 
for this most sensitive little creature. Too many blankets are 
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exhausting for a child ; but not to be warm enough is cer- 
tainly devitalizing. 

The third requirement is food. Baby needs good food; 
the kind that nature intended for him is the very best he can 
possibly have. Here again it is often ignorance or lack of 
education which defrauds him of his rights. This is hard for 
baby and hard, too, for the mother. When this has occurred 
the best thing to do is to get the advice of the family physi- 
cian. Then the mother and the physician can begin to ex- 
periment upon the baby. Hundreds of books have been writ- 
ten upon this subject of foods by professors and doctors who 
are making infant food a specialty. Yet as no two babies are 
exactly alike, so no two babies can be fed alike with equal 
benefit to both. This one branch of the care of babies is so 
little understood that grave and learned professors are de- 
voting their life and time to this work alone. 

My fourth determining factor is sleep. It seems to be a 
subject little thought about. But when our physicians say that 
more people starve to death for want of sleep than starve to 
death for want of food, our subject seems more important, 
does it not? Without the use of medicine I doubt if any child 
would sleep too much. During sleep we store up nervous 
energy which when awake we are constantly spending. The 
more good, natural sleep baby* gets the happier and healthier 
he is. Good quiet sleep or its lack is often the determining 
factor which decides between usefulness in life or failure. Let 
us all resolve anew that our children shall not want for suffi- 
cient sleep. However, do not compel a little baby to sleep long 
in one position. He needs to be frequently turned over, once 
in an hour or two, when he is too young to turn himself. 

The fifth g^eat factor in the life of every child is water — 
both inside and outside of his little body. Most people do not 
realize this need of baby's for water to drink. When a baby is 
but an hour or so old he can have his first drink of good, pure, 
warm water. The easiest way to give it is to put it into a 
nursing bottle and let baby take all that he seems inclined to. 
Baby's bath should be of daily occurrence. It saves many a 
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child from the worst things of life if only his little body is kept 
absolutely clean. Plenty of soap and water daily used on baby 
will be most beneficial, but the soap takes out the natural oil 
of the skin, so that after a good warm bath be sure to give him 
a warm oij rub every day, except the three or four warmest 
months of the year, when it is too heating. In no other way 
can a child receive so much health and strength, with so little 
expenditure of the vital forces, as from absorption, hence the 
value of the oil rub. It is found also beneficial as a preventive 
measure when there is a tendency to throat and lung disease. 
The last important factor that we shall discuss this morning 
is exercise for children — a subject very old and very new. 
Froebel has a little song to be sung to baby while the mother is 
assisting his physical development by moving his legs in and 
out, up and down. Baby should never be forced to walk or 
stand, he is not lazy. There is a force within him that will 
compel him to attempt to stand or walk just as soon as he is 
sufficiently developed. In fact as a rule they are more apt to 
be over-ambitious than lazy. 

Let us use our influence to help mothers to realize how 
necessary health is, to try to learn all that they can about the 
subject and practice what they know, so that the children may 
have the physical stamina to do g^eat things and to think 
beautiful, noble thoughts, and the rising generation will be 
people of whom we shall be justly proud. 



Pure Food in the Household 

By Hon. Harvey M. Wiley, Chief of National Bureau of 

Chemistry. 

The best means of executing the pure food law is in 
the household. If every mistress of a household in this 
country should demand pure foods there would be little diffi- 
culty in the courts, and manufacturers would soon cease 
making things which the mothers of this country would 
refuse to buy for use in their families. It is perfectly certain 
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that the spirit of pure food pervades almost every household. 
There is not a mother who does not want her husband and 
children to have the purest and best foods the markets can 
afford — ^the diflSculty is in securing them. It is not expected 
that each mother and mistress of a household should become 
an expert in food matters, nor is it necessary that she should 
be one. It will be quite effective if she insists at each order 
in having foods unsophisticated and unmixed with non-food 
bodies. There should be a great cry against the mixing of 
inert substances with foods as alleged to make them palat- 
able. The man who mixed ground olive stones with spices 
claimed that pure spices were so strong they could not be 
eaten. The fallacy of this argument is so apparent that it 
needs no refutation. The inert matters are put with spices 
to deceive and to make the customer pay more for the actual 
spice he gets than if he had bought it in the pure state. 

, MAPLE SYRUP, ALSO. 

The same thing is true with regard to maple syrup. The 
manufacturers who mix maple syrup with glucose claim that 
the strong flavor of maple syrup is very unpleasant, and that 
they are doing this mixing in order to please the palate of 
the consumer 1 Another fallacy equally as apparent. 

The man who mixes aniline dyes with butter claims that 
his customers will not buy it unless colored. There may 
be a kernel of truth in this, because the buyer really has 
little opportunity in this country to get uncolored butter. I 
doubt if you could go to-day into a dozen markets in the 
United States and ask for butter without getting the colored 
article. The consumer, therefore, does not know what 
natural butter is, and hence if it were oflFered him he would 
be suspicious of its purity. He would think, for instance, 
that it was oleomargarine or some other substitute for butter, 
because he has never had any experience with the real article. 
My own observation is, however, that the moment a con- 
sumer knows pure butter, fresh, uncolored, fragrant and 
palatable, he never wants any other kind. 
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If the mothers of this country to-day would unanimously 
demand of their grocers pure, fresh butter there would be 
no difficulty in getting it. 



IMPORTANCE OF PURITY. 

The importance of purity in all dairy supplies is perhaps 
not fully appreciated throughout the country. Especially 
where there are children in the house the importance of t|ie 
purity of the milk cannot be sufficiently accentuated. The 
actual danger to health and actual threat of death in the 
case of infants that are fed impure milk is one of the greatest 
curses of the country. Fortunately, in this instance the 
country is thoroughly aroused, and the mothers, who are by 
any misfortune compelled to feed infants artificially, are 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of the purity of this most 
important food. 

I have spoken of maple syrup as an important food 
product. Other table syrups should also be carefully scruti- 
nized in regard to their purity. We have in this country 
abundant supplies of syrup-making materials to provide for 
all the table syrups needed. The maple grove, the sorghum 
field and the canefield are ready to furnish all the table 
syrups that we need. There is no necessity any longer, if 
there ever has been, of using glucose as a basis of a table 
syrup. 

By itself it is not palatable, nor is it eaten as a syrup. 
When used it is very highly flavored with the lowest grade 
products which are entitled to the name of either syrup or 
molasses. For instance, the final residue of a liquid char- 
acter from the sugar refinery is the most common substance 
used to flavor glucose when oflFered for consumption upon the 
table. Not only is it used for the flavoring, but its presence is 
usually designated by the statement that the syrup has a cane 
flavor. The table syrups of this country would be vastly im- 
proved if glucose were entirely eliminated from their composi- 
tion, and if there were substituted for this mixed mass the 
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pure products of the maple grove, the sorghum field and the 
canefield. 

ANOTHER IMPORTANT SWEET 

Honey is another form of sweet which it is important to 
have pure. Not only should it be gathered by bees, but the 
bees should gather the right kind of material. There are 
many honeys gathered and stored by bees which are unfit for 
consumption. These are sold to the baker for use in making 
the honey cakes of commerce. The mothers of this country 
may be pretty certain when they buy a honey cake of the baker 
that it is made of the kind of honey which I have described. 

These are only instances to show the purpose of the argu- 
ment, viz., that the mothers of this country should be eternally 
vigilant. They should watch the source of supplies of food 
products that come into their homes to see that they are fresh, 
uncontaminated, palatable and wholesome. The effect of such 
an action on the part of our mothers would be most salutary. 

It is difficult to organize the consumers. Manufacturers 
have their organizations, they are compact units ; jobbers have 
their organizations, they act together, and retail dealers have 
their organizations where unity of purpose is carried out. The 
consumer stands alone in his fight as an individual and not as 
an army. He is, therefore, always at a disadvantage. But 
in this mothers' congress there might be a union formed of 
the mistresses of households, which, by singleness of purpose, 
unity of action and power of organization, could secure a better 
conformity to the law than any vigilance on the part of the 
executors of the law would be able to accomplish. 

My plea, therefore, is, in order to secure pure food in the 
household, that this and other similar organizations unite to 
compel the manufacturers and dealers in foodstuffs to stop all 
adulteration, to stop all misbranding, to stop all coloring, all 
deception, and furnish the pure, unadulterated and palatable 
article. 
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Alcohol and the Child 

By Cora D. Graham, Syracuse, New York. 

If this paper should touch points which are to be covered 
by other writers, my plea is that from early childhood, both in 
America and during several years abroad, my environment 
has been that of the school room and of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Education of the masses sounds great, and is an expres- 
sion often upon the lips of Americans. Yet no mass of people 
has been raised to higher levels of life until the individuals 
of that mass have "beheld the vision." Along with every 
legislative act which prepares a clean, open field for the work- 
ing out of Life's problems by the masses, must go the slower 
process of developing the individual lives for "the race is 
won by one and one, and never by two and two," and "the 
sin ye do by two and two must be paid for, one by one." 

This fact emphasizes the intimate interdependence of the 
home, the school and society in general. It means that the 
home development must be positive and definite, according to 
the needs of the indizndual children of that home, not only 
while they are little and know practically no atmosphere save 
that of their own home, but definite teaching which will fortify 
them when they enter the larger Home Society, and make them 
loyal citizens of a great Republic — ^not citizens who say, "My 
country, right or wrong," but "My country, may God help me 
to do my part in seeing that it ever stands for the right!" 
Such a stand requires moral courage, a keen sense of justice, 
and self-sacrifice where selfish, personal habits or desires inter- 
fere with the true freedom of many other individuals. These 
character traits must be started in the home, inherent in the 
lives of men and women, who laid the foundation for them 
while they themselves were but children in other homes. 

In my work as a teacher and as a sociological student. 
I have found no class of people so responsive to the call of 
justice as are our young people. A young man just entering 
college, had. promised his mother years ago not to smoke or 
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take the social glass until he left home. Then he thought he 
would be old enough to decide for himself. The promise had 
satisfied her, she fondly hoped he would always be in the 
home. But college aspirations came with the winning of a 
scholarship, and so at eighteen he was ready to leave. He 
heard a lecture which pleaded for justice to the children of the 
next generation; for the giving up of habits which would 
make the next generation less able to successfully fight life's 
battles ; for the laying of a foundation upon which two souls, 
equally pure, might build the character of other souls which 
they might bring into existence. That man frankly told the 
writer that he had hitherto looked upon these habits as per- 
sonal and temporal^ but he was now convinced that they were 
national and eternal in their effects. This is but one example 
of thousands of boys and girls, young men and young women, 
who, for the sanctity of the future home, the character of 
future children have builded in their youth. 

Dr. Franz Schonenberger, of Bremen, Germany, said in 
an educational paper: "Science has established that alcohol 
destroys first and most those parts which are most delicate 
and latest developed. These are those wonderfully delicate 
brain cells upon whose proper formation the difference be- 
tween men and beasts differ." Professor Victor Horsley, Uni- 
versity College, Lx)ndon, England, says that "the contention so 
often made that small doses of alcohol, such as people take 
at meals, have practically no deleterious effect, cannot be 
maintained," and in discussing this subject. Dr. H. F. Hewes, 
of the department of Physiological Chemistry in Harvard 
Medical School, in the Boston Medical and Surf^ical Journal, 
said that "the sum total of all the results of alcohol upon the 
body metabolism certainly inclines the unprejudiced student to 
agree with Horsley that total abstinence has a scientific basis." 

Science has thus shown that in whatever form or quantity 
alcohol may be taken, it attacks, first, the higher powers of 
the mind : reason, self-control, altruism, etc., and that children 
bom of users of alcohol have missed a portion of their birth- 
right, both by heredity and by the "atmosphere" of the home- 
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life, however outwardly it may bear the semblance of refine- 
ment and luxury. 

On the other hand, we find homes in which the teachings 
of modem science have been practiced, and alcohol banished 
even as a medicine. These homes bear the hall-mark of 
happiness, whether rich or poor in this world's goods. Some 
of these homes are inclined to think and say that, having 
brought their children up with good habits, they have per- 
formed their full duty to children and to society, forgetting 
that many other children have been denied pure environment 
through ignorance or vice of parents, and must be protected 
by laws and customs made by the enlightened part of the 
community. Such self-righteous parents, usually sincere to 
the core, have also not had the arrest of thought which makes 
one realize that as long as love between man and maid rules, 
as long as boys must have "chums," and girls their "bosom 
friends," that no home is really safe until all homes are so. 

Alcohol touches the home in still another way. Many 
people have been deceived by the brewers' advertisement that 
beer makes brawn, gives strength and efficiency to the work- 
ing man. Dr. Sims Woodhead, Professor of Pathology in 
Cambridge University, England, says that "no amount of 
alcohol, however given, can increase the amount of work done 
in a given period without giving rise to very serious disturb- 
ances in some part or other of the body; indeed, the amount 
of work is never increased, as any temporary excitement is 
invariably followed by depression of such nature that the in- 
crease of work supposed to be done during the period of 
excitation is far more than that counter-balanced by the dim- 
inution in the amount of work done durinf^ the period of 
depression." 

Thus we see that alcohol affects the working capacity of 
the fathers ; working capacity determines his wage-value from 
the unskilled workman to the skilled mechanic, and from 
these earnings must also be taken a certain amount spent for 
liquor, so that the net amount of money left for the purchase 
of the necessities of his family often leave nothing for the 
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making of a right environment in which his children may 
grow up, with good books, good music, and a place to which 
they may bring their friends instead of meeting them on the 
streets. They are denied the advantages of education, lack 
inspiration which comes with it, and early in life enter the 
line of juvenile wage-earners, oftentimes with but a dull out- 
look upon life, and in turn become the fathers and mothers 
of another generation of mal-formed or degenerate children. 
So that the so-called personal or individual habit becomes na- 
tional in its ultimate result. 

Statistics of institutions for feeble-minded children, idiot 
and lunatic asylums, and of all penal institutions and courts, 
show that this so-called personal habit is responsible for the 
largest per cent, in the numbers committed to their respect- 
ive keeping. If one claims the right to drink, let us answer 
that his wife and children have still greater rights upon a 
well-rounded manhood in husband and father, as well as 
enough earnings to make the home something more than 
four walls, food and clothing. Society at large, and his 
country have also rights upon every citizen. 

In a report given by a well-known inspector of schools 
in a metropolitan city, the statement was made that the 
number of contagious diseases had so alarmingly increased 
that he was considering the idea of segregating such pupils 
in school buildings to be erected for that purpose. Tuber- 
culosis was one of the diseases especially mentioned, and he 
said that this and other dread diseases found fertile soil in 
persons suffering from mal-nutrition, the lack of nourishing 
food in sufficient quantity. Who that has looked at the 
drink-habit in but a casual way has not found that glance 
sufficient to answer the question why so many wives and 
children go without nourishing food in sufficient quantity; 
why it is that children from such homes, even though they 
survive to maturity, pften find in some unexpected hour that 
the ill-nourished body of youth had carried through the 
years the germ of weakness which made it the prey of cer- 
tain conditions. Does not alcohol vitally touch the interests of 
the home? 
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Then, in the school room, children have been found to be 
dull in their studies and difficult to discipline. Reports sent 
home arouse the pride of parents, who, not understanding 
the real situation, blame the school and whip the child, feel- 
ing that by this means everything has been adjusted. 

The true solution, often, of such a problem, lies in the 
home. As a student in Germany it was my privilege to deal 
with the practical educational problems of that nation. In a 
university town in the midst of the brewing industry where 
beer was certainly abundant, cheap, and pure, so that the 
p>oorest of that district might — and did — drink freely of the 
so-called liquid bread, we found mal-nutrition to be the 
specific cause of stupidity and the need of discipline. 

Through ignorance the children were fed beer in the 
delusion that it was food, and yet the slight percentage of food 
properties in even the pure beer, made beer in practice — 
not theory only — a failure as a food, while the alcohol added 
its slow poisoning effect to the mal-nutrition and the children 
went out into the world with dulled intellect, weakened will- 
power, uncertain nerves — and whatever may be the general 
opinion, the Germans are said to be among the most nervous 
nations of the world — ^and already the imperial family has 
set in motion agencies to battle with the drink-habit. 

This ignorance concerning the effect of beer has be- 
come, through the immigration question, one of our great 
problems of to-day. The homes of these children must be 
reached and the children given food that will help build them 
physically; keep their minds in continued normal condition; 
make them able to practice self-control, and thus become 
amenable to school and civic regulations. Mothers' Clubs 
and other like societies can reach but a limited number of 
the many thousands of foreigners who come to us each year, 
bringing with them old-world ideas of drink and Sabbath 
desecration. 

At the First International Congress of School Hygiene, 
held a few years ago at a famous European capital, one whole 
section was devoted to the question of alcohol and the prob- 
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lem not only of how to reach the children under their immediate 
instruction, but how to bring the teachings of modem science 
relative to the nature and effect of alcohol, to the home, to the 
fathers and mothers and older members of the homes repre- 
sented by the pupils in the schools. This was indeed patriot- 
ism of the right sort, where the helping hand of the educated 
classes was held out to relieve the ignorance of the homes 
of the land. 

The United States has set a note-worthy example to the 
other nations of the world, for every State legislature and 
Congress for the District of Columbia has placed upon the 
statute books a law whereby from twenty to thirty lessons 
per year will be g^ven the children, teaching them, in connection 
with the various phases of physiology and hygiene, the nature 
and effect of alcohol upon the human system. No other 
agency for good, save the public school, comes into direct 
contact with practically all the individuals forming the masses 
of this country. Here, then, must we help teachers to sym- 
pathetically and intelligently carry out the provisions of the 
law, remembering that not only the millions of school chil- 
dren to-day will be personally benefited, but that we are in 
this way helping them to lay strong and clean foundations 
for future homes, for future children. 

Here we find the home calling out to the school to come 
to its rescue in this fight for the highest good of its children. 
The home is in need of other help in this fight, for one of 
the liquor dealers has said: "The success of our business 
is dependent largely upon the creation of appetite for drink. 
The open field for the creation of appetite is among the boys. 
After men have grown and their habits are formed they 
rarely ever change in this regard." 

The home looks to the men and women of every com- 
munity to make for the passage of little feet, of curious 
eyes and of adolescent unrest, a safe path to school and to 
church, and on "little errands for mother." "The creation 
of appetite among the boys" is easily possible where the 
open saloon and the gambling dens are sanctioned by the 
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people to whom the children have been directed as "our 
best citizens." 

These problems may seem overwhelming in their scope, 
yet that very fact means that each must lend her talent that 
the mighty chain of righteousness may be forged to protect 
the home. You may say that your talent is so small it surely 
will not help. "The farmer who drops the seed and covers 
it over has done a little, yet a future harvest hangs upon it. 
It is a small thing to take a plant from a dark corner and 
set it in the light, but think what it means to the plant." 



Can Health Be Bought in the Drug Store ? 

Mrs. Martha M. Allen, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Medical Temperance for the World's and National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Homer, New York. 

There is no more popular subject with mothers than 
that of how to preserve the health of their children. But 
how few mothers have learned, either for themselves or for 
their children, the secret of right living which ensures health ! 
The great mass of the people seem to believe that health is 
sold by the bottle at the drug store, and that to keep well 
or to regain lost strength it is necessary to consume, more 
or less constantly, pills, powders, tablets or various concoc- 
tions of alcohol and drugs sold under such names as Peruna, 
Nervina, Bitters or Vegetable Compound. Much of this 
erroneous and mischievous belief is due to the false but 
alluring advertisements of proprietary medicines which for 
decades past have been set before the reading public daily 
in newspapers and magazines. But a part of it is undoubt- 
edly due also to the teaching and example of a large section 
of the medical profession which found it more easy to pre- 
scribe pills and potions than to study and apply hygienic 
methods of treating disease. 

The better class of medical men are now thoroi^hly 
awake to the need of a radical change in the teaching and 
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practice of medicine, and some of the leaders are active in 
working for a national department of health at Washington 
which shall endeavor to lead the people out of the unhappy 
condition in which they now are in respect to the care and 
maintenance of physical vigor. 

In the new health crusade the first action has been to 
speak out against the common belief in drugs as remedial 
agents. Sir Frederick Treves, of London, surgeon to King 
Edward, recently said at the opening of a hospital that the 
time is rapidly approaching when physicians will give very 
little medicine, but will, instead, teach proper methods of 
living so that disease may be avoided. The great Chicago 
surgeon, Nicholas Senn, whose recent death has been so 
deeply mourned, said a few months ago: "Preventive medi- 
cine is the medicine of the future, and the final triumph of 
scientific medicine will be the suppression, not the cure, of 
disease. We have learned by long experience that the most 
formidable weapons in fighting disease are not drugs. We 
must give to the sick careful nursing and hygienic surround- 
ings if we wish to secure the highest possible percentage of 
cures." 

Dr. Osier, an international authority, has also voiced 
this view. In speaking of tuberculosis he said: "The time 
to cure consumption is before it begins, by which I mean 
we must live according to nature's laws and thus keep well ; 
but if we do acquire the disease through violation of the 
law we must return to nature's law for cure, and not to 
medicines." 

A New York physician of world-wide reputation re- 
cently told of his method of treating pneumonia. He said : 
"My treatment consists in making the patient comfortable in 
bed, looking after all the functions of the body and, above 
all, supplying an abundance of fresh air. My medicines are 
fresh milk and fresh air. Since I have used this treatment 
my death rates have been reduced one-half." He added: 
"In typhoid fever drugs have long been cast aside, and care- 
ful nursing, with hygienic surroundings, adopted. ' The same 
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is true of scarlet fever, measles, rheumatism and many other 
maladies/' 

As the most successful physicians are laying aside drugs 
because they can save life better without such agents, wise 
mothers would do well to imitate their example in such 
simple cases of illness as call only for home care. Multi- 
tudes of mothers have done their children g^eat and lasting 
injury by giving them morphine soothing syrups and mor- 
phine cough syrups, and whiskey slings, and rock and rye, 
and coca wines, and headache powders and various other 
drug preparations which lead to nervous or digestive dis- 
turbances, and sometimes to death. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Qiief of the Bureau of Qiemistry 
of the United States Government, has said that over a 
million of American babies have been killed by morphine 
soothing syrups. Massachusetts Board of Health years ago 
warned mothers against morphine in cough syrups and 
soothing syrups, and said that these preparations sow seeds 
in children which will bear the most pernicious fruit in 
adult life. 

In many homes children have been given for simple ail- 
ments such wretched nostrums which contain quite considerable 
percentage of alcohol, with other drugs which are dangerous to 
health. Most of the sarsaparillas contain iodide of potassium, 
a drug quite unfit for self-prescription. The action of this drug 
upon many persons is to bring out an eruption upon the skin. 
This is taken by the consumer as evidence that the "badness" 
in his blood is coming out That is why this drug is placed 
in the nostrum. 

Malt extracts are used quite extensively by people who 
would not drink beer, yet most of these preparations are as 
strongly alcoholic as ordinary beer or ale. Analysis has shown 
that they are not aids to digestion as represented ; in none of 
them was there found the slightest diastatic power. 

Cod-liver oil preparations are much believed in by a large 
class of people, Vinol being a special favorite. Yet Vinol in 
its printed circulars admits that it contains no oil. The Corn- 
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mittee on Pharmacy of the American Medical Association says : 
"A preparation claiming to represent cod-liver oil which does 
not contain fat is fraudulent/' The committee examined 
Waterbury's Metabolized Cod-liver Oil and Hagee's Cordial of 
Cod-liver Oil. The latter is claimed to "represent 33 per cent, 
of pure Norwegian cod-liver oil," yet in neither of these prep- 
arations did the analysts find oil. They found alcohol, sugar 
and glycerine, none of which is contained in cod-liver oil. 

It is hard to convince people that most of the proprietary 
medicines largely advertised are useless, and in many cases 
harmful. This is because they feel better for a time after 
taking a dose. They do not understand that the improved 
feeling is due to the benumbing action of the alcohol, or 
morphine, or whatever drug is used, nor do they know that if 
they have any disease this benumbing action is only hiding the 
symptoms ; it has no curative effect. 

Some of the greatest scientists of Europe are teaching that 
the use of alcoholic drinks interferes with what is called im- 
munity to disease. It would be well for mothers to study these 
teachings. If whiskey slings and quinine and coal-tar remedies 
and "patent medicines" weaken the system so that disease 
can more readily find entrance, wise mothers will banish all 
such agents and seek to learn newer and better methods of 
caring for their loved ones. 

It is possible so to care for the health of children that no 
serious illness will ever invade the home. The writer of this 
paper reared four children, three of her own, and an orphan 
girl, and never had anything worse than measles and mumps 
attack one of the four. Hot lemonade and orange juice were 
the strongest medicines she ever administered. 

Certainly health cannot be purchased at the drug store, 
nor does it exist in any bottle of liquid or box of pills, nor will 
these restore health when lost. Nature alone has power to 
heal. Proper food, exercise, fresh air, and plenty of sleep are 
nature's restoratives. 

The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union has 
a department of work called Medical Temperance, which has 
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for some years been putting into leaflet, pamphlet and book 
form the teachings of well-known physicians who have laid 
aside alccdiolic liquors as remedies in sickness, and who also 
teach the avoidance of other drugs which are injurious to 
health and prejudicial to recovery. Mothers who have not 
seen this literature can learn about it by writing to the depart- 
ment superintendent, Mrs. Martha M. Allen, Homer, New 
York. 



Physical and Moral Hygiene of the Child 
and of the Home 

By Robert N. Willson, M.D. 

I need not say that I appreciate the honor of the invita- 
tion to speak to the Mothers' Congress on a topic such as 
that which has been assigned to me. My only hesitation is 
grounded upon the difficulty of presenting the question as 
seriously and as earnestly as is necessary to bring it to the 
intimate attention of the mothers of this land. I congratu- 
late you, and I bring the congratulations of my city on 
your choice of a Philadelphia mother as the President of 
this organization. I have known her well both at home and 
in public life, and assure you that you have not misplaced 
your trust and confidence. She will perhaps tell you at 
another time of the activity of Philadelphia men and women 
during the past few years along lines which promise to pro- 
tect our mothers and children against conditions fully as 
dangerous as those which are now considered as properly 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Boards of Health. She 
may also tell you of the wonderful change of attitude of the 
public toward the conditions which we call, for lack of a 
better name, the social diseases. Only ten years ago false 
modesty withheld from American women the right to know 
of the existence of contagious and infectious diseases which 
threatened their health, brought many of them to the sur- 
gical table and left many who survived no longer useful 
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women, but sexless invalids. At the same time our children 
were in many instances subjected to exposure to contagious 
diseases, the existence and the imminence of which their 
natural protectors, American mothers, were not even aware. 
Few women knew at that time that thousands of children are 
bom annually diseased, crippled and many with the imme- 
diate prospect of death as the result of these social diseases, 
free discussion of which was impossible owing to ignorance 
of their nature and origin. Even to-day is heard an occa- 
sional demand on the part of a given community for the regu- 
lation of vice, the licensing of houses of ill-fame and the legal- 
ization in this way of the spread of social disease. American 
mothers have not realized that their voice, and their voice only, 
is needed to put an end. to the double standard of morals that 
has existed to the shame of mankind from time immemorial. 
Only to-day are the facts being placed in the hands of women 
who can be trusted to use them sensibly and with judgment 
and for the best good to themselves and their children. I 
am here to-day to say to you that there is an ever-growing 
body of American men ready for the first time to place in 
the hands of such women as are willing to assert their free- 
born right the arms and equipment necessary to bring them 
into possession of their own. There is no longer the neces- 
sity for such a condition of affairs, if it ever existed in the 
past. Women should not allow it to be true that 50 per 
cent, of all our young men contract some form of social 
disease before they attain years of full discretion. They only 
have the matter in their control, and them only will the 
young men respect and obey. Their will must be known, 
moreover, before it can be^ executed. As an argument, 
physical welfare means nothing to men compared with the 
clearly expressed respect and opinion of intelligently in- 
formed womenkind. No fewer than 800,000 young men 
come to maturity in this land every year. A great majority 
of these marry American girls, and certainly not less than 
one-half of this army carry with them into wedlock at least 
the possibility of infecting clean and innocent wives, and 
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through them of being responsible for the birth of diseased, 
helpless, crippled or still-born children. These facts are not 
pleasant, but if true they belong to the mothers and daugh- 
ters of this land for their self-protection. If the women do 
not wish to possess them for their own sakes, they dare not 
refuse them for the sake of their children. As long as Amer- 
ican women refuse to give heed, just so long will American 
men refuse to pay them their due, and just so long will they 
fail to assure themselves of happy marriages, of happy 
homes, of healthy lives and of children who shall be other 
than a sorrow and a care. I could bring you statistics and 
instances to prove that the well-to-do suffer in almost the 
same measure as those whom we improperly call the lower 
classes. If I had unlimited time I could make clear to you 
the sadness in many a home as the result of the premarital 
ignorance of our young women with regard to the existence 
of and danger from social disease. It is my wish to-night 
to urge you to inquire and to learn. Your family physician 
is the natural and the proper instructor of the home. He is 
willing to-day for the first time to give you information that 
is vital to the integrity of your home circle. If your home 
is broken through influences such as these to which I have 
referred, you, and only you, from to-day must bear the 
blame. Your men will live clean lives when you demand 
that their lives shall be clean as your own, and when you 
enforce that demand. I speak to you from the standpoint 
of a father of a little girl who has no alternative other than 
to throw around her the protection obtained from frank 
knowledge of facts like these, unless it be perhaps to see her 
marry some man who shall bring with marriage eternal dis- 
tress, and perhaps even death, instead of a life of cheer and 
the brightness and dignity of a home. There is no mother 
here who does not face the danger of social disease in her 
boy or girl. There is no mother in this audience that has 
not the opportunity of preventing such a catastrophy if she 
acts now and with a view to all time. God grant that the 
women of our land may not tarry too long over their decision 
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to accept the offer of help from earnest men to establish a 
single standard of morals that shall for the first time in truth 
place this country in the position that its men have been 
proud to claim for it, one in which their women and chil- 
dren rank next to their God, and in which their first and last 
interest is the home. 



The School 



The Public School as an Agency for Moral Training 

By Clifford W. Barnes, Chicago, Executive Chairman of the 
International Committee on Moral Training. 

I do not feel myself qualified to teach the mothers of this 
or any other nation the fine art of moral training through the 
agency of the public schools. Strenuous work in other lines 
has not made it possible to fit myself for such an exalted 
position. But, with the passing years, there has come a 
wider vision of the perils and problems which beset our 
national life; a keener realization that these are not to be 
met and overcome by short-cut reforms or political nostrums; 
a growing belief that the remedy which cures must affect 
the men of the future through the children of to-day; and 
a deepening conviction that for ways and means and inspira- 
tion in the accomplishment of this great task we must look 
to the broad-minded, warm-hearted mothers of America. 
I am here because my heart is in the work for which your 
Congress stands. 

At a recent banquet, where I chanced to be a guest, a 
well-known educator spoke as follows: "The great object 
of our common schools is to make every student an effective 
economic unit." When I tell you that this remark elicited 
a vigorous round of applause, it is hardly necessary to add 
that the banqueters were chiefly business men, and not mem- 
bers of the National Congress of Mothers. For you and 
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for me there is something much more noble and a thousand 
times more true in the statesmanlike utterance of our honored 
President, who said, when speaking on this same subject: 
"We cannot do our part in the difficult and important work 
of self-government, we cannot rule and govern ourselves, 
unless we approach the task with developed minds, and with 
that .which counts far more, with trained characters/' 

It is fair to say that few educators express themselves 
or even think as did the speaker to whom I first referred. 
On the contrary, one could quote ad libitum from prominent 
teachers, such sentiments as these: "The end and aim 
of all education is the development of character." 
"Education is growth toward intellectual and moral perfec- 
tion." "We wish to lift into prominence moral character 
building as the central aim in education." "No school is 
efficient that fails to stimulate right conduct, the issue of 
which is character." 

Accepting, then, as a well-established educational ideal, 
the development of character, let us consider very briefly to 
what extent the common schools are becoming an agency 
for its realization. 

There was a time when to teach the three R's with ex- 
actness and skill was to do the full work of a public school, 
for the home, the church ; and the wholesome atmosphere of 
a simple community life could then be trusted to complete 
the circle of a child's education. But those days were long 
ago, before the cities began to swallow up the country, and 
the great corporations the small producers, and the close- 
packed tenements the cottage homes; before the fierceness of 
competition robbed men of their strength and deadened their 
souls> and transformed the pursuit of commerce into a fierce in- 
dustrial strife. Macaulay once said : "The Huns and Vandals 
who will destroy our civilization are being bred, not in the 
wilds of Asia, but in the sltims of our great cities." But Ma- 
caulay never dreamed of a condition fraught with such peril as 
when one nation receives into its midst and scatters throughout 
its cities, year by year, more than a million of the poorest and 
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least educated of foreign lands. The teacher, standing in daily 
contact with the pupils, has seen as few others could these 
general changes in social and economic conditions^ by reason 
of which parental authority has been awakened, religious in- 
fluence loosened, and the child been forced more and more to 
become a ward of the State. It is not surprising, therefwe, 
that with ever-increasing earnestness teachers have endeavored 
to broaden the scope of school activity and have discussed in its 
various phases this question of moral training and the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. 

The result of all this has been in some ways most gratify- 
ing. Obedience to authority, punctuality, good behavior, con- 
sideration for others, and the ordinary rules of school life have 
been enforced with a new and higher motive; there has been 
more of incidental instruction in rights and duties ; and several 
noteworthy attempts at student self-government have been in- 
troduced. The other day in one of these self-governing schools 
a so-called "tribune" had occasion to correct some fault in a 
fellow-classman. He called to his assistance the "tribunes" of 
two upper classes, and together they soon brought the culprit 
to a state of proper condition. Finally the first "tribune" was 
heard to say : "Well, I want you to know that our class won't 
stand for that sort of thing, and if you do it again you will 
have to git." Evidently, there had been developed here some- 
thing more than a proper sense of responsibility; more, too, 
than wise judgment in correcting a fault; there had been 
developed an esprit de corps of the highest order, which could 
be used as a powerful agency for righteousness and moral 
training. 

Only last week the principal of one of the Chicago public 
schools related to me an interesting incident bearing on this 
same point. A colored boy, fresh from the South, was entered 
in her school, and it was necessary to place him in a class for 
which he was ill-prepared mentally and morally. For a long 
time they patiently endured his misconduct and poor recita- 
tions, but at length a prank of greater seriousness than any 
preceding set the room in an uproar, brought the principal to 
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the spot, and led to the dismissal forthwith of the culprit. 
When die lad had left the room the teacher turned to the 
pupils and asked this question : ''When you stop to consider all 
that has happened since Jim has been with us, I want to know 
if you feel that you have done what you could to help him." 
And then very briefly she told of the lad's home life in the 
South, his lack of opporttmity and training, and the many 
burdens and difficulties under which he labored on this ac- 
count. Very socm one of the leading boys of the class got to 
his feet, and said : "If you are willing, teacher, I'd like to have 
a chance to help Jim a little more ;" another one stood up and 
said: "I believe I could teach him his arithmetic;" another 
volunteered lessons in writing ; and so on until the whole class 
was pledged as a body to undertake the mental and moral 
dervelopment of the hitherto incorrigible darkey. The principal 
said that the result was wonderful; the room at once became 
orderly ; the boy's lessons were well learned ; his clothes were 
repaired; his hands and face were kept clean, and the whole 
atmosphere of the class became joyous with the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness. Who of us can beg^n to measure the moral 
value resulting frcMn this single act of social service? 

I had an experience not long ago which gave me a new 
realization of the extent to which music might be used for this 
same general purpose. Three hundred children from a single 
school had been so thoroughly trained that they rendered with 
absolute accuracy and perfect expression the most difficult 
selections. Among others was the "Pilgrims' Chorus" from 
"Tannhauser," and when to the thrilling chords of this glorious 
harmony they sang the words of a national hymn, one's very 
soul was stirred to reverent devotion and patriotic enthusiasm. 
As the principal, who stood near me, remarked : "That helps 
to form good citizens, and you may rest assured that the homes 
which these children will make for themselves a few years 
hence will contain, as far as possible, the inspiring influence of 
good music." 

Decorative art as an agency for moral training is being 
brought more constantly into use, and good pictures on the 
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schoolroom walls, by their visions of beauty, their appeals to 
ambition and their outlook into a larger and fuller life, are 
having a vast influence in the development of character. We 
have ample evidence that flowers in the windows, and vases on 
the shelves, and the hundred other simple touches of artistic 
decoration, are finding their reproduction in many homes which 
sadly need adornment. There was something to be proud of 
in this report which a principal gave me recently. He said that 
during a period of ten or twelve years he had raised something 
like six thousand dollars, through school entertainments, in 
order to buy pictures and works of art, and that, too, in a 
neighborhood of working people. 

Manual Training, Domestic Science and other so-called in- 
novations in the curriculum of a modem school have received 
high praise for their practical utility, but when we note how 
well these students serve to develop self-reliance, steadfastness 
of purpose, concentration of thought, constructive ability, and 
the like, together with a true sense of the dignity of labor, we 
are inclined to give them a new valuation on account of the 
good they accomplish in moral training. This sort of indus- 
trial activity has also a recreative value, which brings with it a 
new power of application to bear upon the regular studies. 
One principal reports that by slightly lengthening the school 
day he has been able to give each class an average of ten 
hours* manual work every week, and yet cover with excellent 
result the usual curriculum. 

Here and there systematic attempts are being made to give 
instruction in hygiene, the care of tfie body, and such simple 
methods of helping the sick as may prove of use in the home. 
It is ea^y to see how all this has an intimate bearing upon 
the problem of good citizenship, and we are certainly com- 
ing closer to its wise solution when we recognize the relation 
which exists between truancy and malnutrition, bad behavior 
and defective vision, inattention and poor ventilation. 

The architect is realizing, as never before, the part he 
has to play in making the school a powerful agency for the 
promotion of moral training. Besides taking care that his 
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building is sanitary, well lighted, and of attractive appear- 
ance, h^ is adding spacious halls, assembly rooms, gymnasiums, 
baths and playgrounds, by means of which the school can 
easily became the social center of the community. Such con- 
ditions make it a simple matter for the wise teacher to organize 
clubs among the students, which shall be both protective and 
inspirational, to foster parental associations, which shall in- 
struct and delight, and by these and other means to develop 
a wholesome social life which shall bind the neighborhood 
to the school by a thousand helpful ties. 

It was once said of our greatest Teacher, that "The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us," and to-day many of our 
public school teachers, recognizing the importance of this per- 
sonal factor in education, are seeking to embody in themselves 
that knowledge, culture and moral strength which they wish 
to impart to their pupils. Reading circles, travel classes, 
lecture courses and other privately organized means of at- 
taining this end are being utilized, and, most promising of all, 
the demand is steadily increasing for that kind of normal 
school preparation which acquaints the teacher with' child 
nature, and familiarizes him with the various methods oi moral 
training. 

Systematic moral instruction has been introduced to a 
very limited extent, and only in a few small cities, but some 
use is being made of the ethical syllabus, such as the New 
York schools have issued, which affords the teacher. a sug- 
gestive commentary on the general subject 

Passing now to the other side of the water, and going in 
and out among the schools of Europe, one is immediately im- 
pressed with the fearless directness of moral and religious in- 
structibn. In Great Britain the first hour of the day is always 
devoted to the religious lesson, and teachers and pupils alike 
regard it with a pleasure surpassing that of any other period. 
This feeling of special pleasure in Bible study I found to be 
so universal through England and Scotland that I was led to 
ask the reason, and in general the answers could be grouped 
und^r thelse two statements : "There is keener interest in the 
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subject," or, "it permits of closer sympathy between teacher 
and student." The work, as I saw it, was never shiftless, 
and the atmosphere of reverence was always marked. A 
Catholic priest, a member of the School Board in one of the 
largest Scotch cities, said to me that not for the world would 
he take the Bible or the religious lesson out of the public 
schools ; that it was the only teaching of the kind which many 
of the children ever received, for some of the Catholic parents 
were not good church members ; but," he added in conclusion, 
^'I should like to cut out the Westminster Catechism." Since 
that conversation a catechism has been prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of all the Reformed Churches of Scotland, which very 
largely does away with the chief cause of such just criticism. 

The recent upheaval in Parliament incident to the Educa- 
tion Bill was not more indicative of denominational jealousy 
than of an intense desire on the part of the English people 
to get the most possible out of the Bible for direct moral 
and religious training. Certainly the best work along this 
line, which I discovered in the course of a somewhat extended 
investigation, was done by the Board Schools, corresponding 
to our public schools, where the program favored by the 
present Liberal party has long been used. In these schools 
selected portions of the BiWe were committed to memory, 
such as the Commandments, certain of the Psalms, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Parables of Christ ; 
and with this as a basis, ethical lessons bearing on every-day 
student life were made the subject of remark and even of 
joint discussion. In some schools this method is being re- 
versed, and systematic moral instruction is being g^ven, with 
the Bible as the text-book. Either of these plans would 
have received the ardent support of such a man as Huxley, 
who, though an agnostic, always said that the best book in the 
world for the teaching of morals was the Bible. 

The great public schools of England have long been 
celebrated for developing character through the agency of the 
playground, but to-day some of the County Council or Board 
Schools deserve almost equal praise for what they have been 
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able to accomplish by this means. I have in mind one school, 
located in the slums of London, where the worst possible 
conditions of truancy have been entirely overcome by the 
skilled organization of the entire student body into various 
athletic teams, the teachers (who are all men) taking a keen 
interest in everything, and never losing sight of the moral 
training involved. 

In Germany one notes the large number of men teachers, 
the autocratic military spirit pervading the schools, and the 
separation, where possible, of boys and g^rls; all of which 
has a direct bearing on the subject under discussion. Germany 
is moving slowly but surely towards greater freedom from 
Church domination, but with no thought of doing away with 
Biblical teaching. Against the dogmatism of ancient creeds 
there has been a literal strike among the teachers, those of 
Bremen leading the way, and in various sections strong as- 
sociations have been formed to further, or to introduce, syste- 
matic moral instruction. It seems to me that the ultimate out- 
come of all this will be a more unified school system in which 
the Bible will be used, without sectarian basis, to teach these 
vital truths of religion and morality which our own Washing- 
ton claimed to be "the indispensable supports of political exis- 
tence and prosperity." 

Despite my best endeavors, the Magyar tongue was be- 
yond my comprehension, but one day in the schools of Buda- 
pest, as I listened while a student led her class in prayer, with 
the heads all bowed and the eyes all closed, and not a sound to 
be heard, at least, I understood. No child in the schools of 
Hungary is permitted to be without religious and moral in- 
struction, for at least two hours each week are set aside for this 
purpose, and the various denominations are paid to provide a 
skilled teacher for the children of their own communion. A 
few weeks ago, in one of our own public schook, the principal 
pointed out an exceptional student. He had entered the second 
grade at the beginning of the year, because he could not speak 
the English language, but at the time mentioned he was leading 
his class in the sixth grade, and, stranger still, had been chosen 
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by his classmates to the highest office in their student organiza- 
tion. On questioning the lad I found that he was a modest, 
self-possessed young Magyar, some thirteen years of age, who 
had been in the schools in Budapest when I was there. And 
then it all came back to me — ^the prayer, the Bible study, the 
spirit of reverence pervading each classroom during the hour 
or religious instruction, and I could not help feeling a keen 
sense of regret that in our American schools we were not 
making a more systematic effort to place every possible moral 
safeguard about these children of the foreigner. Here they 
are in the midst of strangers, surrounded by unfamiliar tempta- 
tions, eager to imitate us in language and customs, and in many 
of our largest cities they see the great school system, which is 
for them the highest and best expression of our nation, make 
no use of the Bible, sanction no word of prayer, and afford no 
place in its broad curriculum for even the simplest kind of 
moral instruction. 

Godless France, as it is sometimes called; turbulent 
Italy, and even the free-thinking cantons of Switzerland, do 
not consider it safe, and much less wise, to get along without 
the direct and positive teaching of morality and the rights 
and duties of citizenship. Nowhere did I find existing any 
fear lest to teach a boy how to do right would act as an 
incentive for him to do wrong. There seemed to be an im- 
pression that while the moral act was the g^eat thing desired, 
a fair undestanding of the reason for such an act was of 
positive value, and made it more simple for the pupil to 
properly adjust his future conduct to other conditions of 
life. 

In the twenty-five years of ethical instruction which 
France has required in her schools, there has been much that 
was dogmatic, philosophical, and beyond the understanding of 
ordinary children. But since 1900 a marked change for the 
better has occurred; the teachers have turned to this work 
with the zeal of religious enthusiasts, and by means of legends, 
biography, patriotic history and the like, they are beginning to 
so vitalize the subject of morals that it not only instructs, but 
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inspires. From the primary grade to the Lycee I saw this 
subject taught, and no one could ask for keener interest than 
most of the classes displayed. In explanation of this new spirit, 
the principal of cMie of the Paris schools said to me: "The 
Church is lost to the nation. In the schools and their influence 
for moral training lies our only salvation.'* France urges her 
teachers to make use also of the indirect method of moral 
instruction, and to press into service, for this purpose, every 
incident and every lesson as occasion permits. But she goes 
further than this, and very wisely g^ves such special training 
in the normal schools as to make it more possible for the 
ordinary teacher to perform this difficult task. This is only a 
hasty sketch of certain methods now employed in the public 
schools for the development of character, but it will be readily 
noticed that the attempts are haphazard in the extreme, that 
they are made only here and there, covering a wide territory, 
and that they lack directness of aim. While there is much to 
commend, there is not a little to condemn in these various ex- 
periments and the situation, as a whole, has been well described 
by our honored Commissioner of Education as "beyond ques- 
tion unsatisfactory." In the same address, however, from 
which these words were quoted, he has said in a more hopeful 
vein: "We know that in this very field we must do a work 
and reach results which, to the present day, would appear 
almost impossible.*' 

This optimistic note is by no means unwarranted. There 
are many signs which indicate a strong setting of the tide 
toward more efficient work in moral training. The Religious 
Education Association, with its strong body of religious 
workers, is fully alive to the importance of this problem, and 
is helping in many ways towards its wise solution. The Na- 
tional Education Association, comprising the most earnest and 
far-sighted of our teachers, is repeatedly giving to this subject 
a place in its yearly program, and at its convention held last 
July appointed a special committee for the investigation of the 
question of systematic moral instruction. Perhaps of even 
greater significance was the organization two years ago of an 
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international body for the express purpose of uniting the lead- 
ing educators in all countries in a carefully planned investiga- 
tion, and subsequent promotion of the work in moral training 
through the agency of the public schools. During the past 
years, this International Committee on Moral Training, as it is 
called, has employed a number of expert agents to collect data, 
in various of the European countries, bearing directly upon this 
subject; and when these reports are published, we shall have a 
volume of unique value with which to direct a vigorous and 
steady forward movement along this line. And finally, and 
perhaps with greater possibilities for good than any other 
movement possesses, we have this great International Congress 
of Mothers interesting itself in this vital problem. 



A Plan for Child Training 

By Jane Brownlee, Principal. 

I have been requested to describe minutely a plan for 
child training used in the Lagrange School, Toledo, Ohio, 
few the past seven years. 

This plan was evolved slowly, and could never have be- 
come systematized, as it now is, but for the hearty sympathy 
of all the teachers of the school, and their never-failing co- 
operation with the principal in giving a fair trial to ideas 
suggested. There were many failures at first, and many fine 
theories were abandoned because a trial proved them im- 
practicable. But failure only served to stimulate us to 
greater effort, for there was conviction on the part of those 
interested that there is a new step to be taken in popular 
education — ^that is, the recognition and development of the 
child's higher self; the awakening of the child to his higher 
powers, teaching him how to develop and use them, that the 
child may make life happy and successful. 

Lagrange is one of more than forty ward schools in 
Toledo, is a fine building, comparatively new, and is beauti- 
fied by a surrounding of magnificent old elm trees. There 
are fourteen large, pleasant school rooms and a shop and a 
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kitchen in the basement. The plan of the building is re- 
markably good because it tends to unification. On each 
floor the school roams open into large halls with broad stair- 
cases, which bring all the pupils together in entering or leav- 
ing, an advantage over the old plan with its narrow, sepa- 
rated halls, through which the children pass single file. To 
encourage still more this spirit of unity there is a large audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of a thousand where the chil- 
dren are assembled for entertainments of all kinds, not only 
for instruction and pleasure, but also to learn how to conduct 
themselves in public places. 

Between six and seven hundred pupils are enrolled, and 
the material is not more ideal than that of the average public 
school in any large city. It differs from some schools in this, 
that the children come from a great variety of homes. Some 
are of wealthy parentage, large numbers are from homes of 
a thrifty class, there are many foreigners, including Syrians, 
Poles, etc., a few negroes and some poor little ones from 
"the alley." 

This has been an advantage, for it proves that the higher 
self of the child can be touched and awakened, independent 
either of poverty or riches. 

The children from the true home can be more easily 
reached, but the true teacher finds neither heredity nor 
environment unsurmountable obstacles. 

In 1898 a course in psychology deeply impressed me 
with this truth: Thoughts are things. I was at the time 
teaching an eighth grade in Lagrange School, and was also 
principal of the building. It occurred to me that a practical 
application should be made of this truth: that boys and girls 
should be taught to value their thought power, and to use 
it in building character. From this thought there gradually 
evolved a plan for a series of five-minute talks to my own 
class at the opening of the morning session. The purpose 
of these little talks was to direct the attention of the pupils 
to certain truths: that they had the power to think; that they 
could use the power in any way they chose; that no one 
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could think for them any more than he could eat for them ; 
that their thinking made them, and that, therefore, their char- 
acter, the kind of persons they were to be, depended solely 
upon themselves. They were led to see that it would be a 
great help in character-building to take a short time alone 
each day, if only three or four minutes, and consciously let 
the mind dwell upon some good thought or lofty ideal. • 

One day a shy, thoughtful boy said to me, "I like what 
you've been telling us." "Do you like it well enough to try 
to live it?" "Yes," was the earnest reply, "I've made a 
promise to myself not to let a day pass without doing what 
you have advised, to sit alone and think a good thought." 
Other members of the class have since told me of the impres- 
sion made by this, to them, new thought, and of its influence 
upon their lives. 

The following year I was relieved of class duties and 
could devote my time to all the schools. The spirit in which 
my own class had received the little talks on thought power 
made me feel that all the children might be benefited by 
such instruction. It was put to the test, found practicable 
and was gradually worked out into a systematized plan. 

The children learned through these simple five-minute 
talks in the morning that the body is just a little house in 
which the real child lives. They learned that this body, as 
their house, is sacred and must be kept pure and clean. They 
learned why they eat food, and why plenty of sleep is neces- 
sary for growing children. 

In the same way they learned that the mind is distinct 
from the body which it controls. That the mind, to be healthy, 
needs food just as the body does, but its food is quite different, 
their lessons forming the greater part of it. 

Then they learned of the real child dwelling in the body 
and having the mind for its instrument: how this real self 
could not grow as it should in an unhealthy body and with an 
undeveloped mind ; that if this real child were growing stronger 
day by day, it would show it in right thinking, and so the child 
by watching and controlling this wonderful thought power 
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could grow into a strong, fine character, that not only would 
make his life happy, but a help to others instead of a hindrance. 

Then followed lessons teaching him how to control and 
develop his thought power. A subject was chosen for the 
month and the entire school concentrated upon it, using the 
first five minutes in the morning. An interesting proof of the 
power of this united mental action was given by the following 
experience. This work was independent of the regular school 
curriculum as planned by the superintendent. But it was finally 
recognized as a factor in school government, and a revision in 
the course of study allowed one period, once a month, for talks 
on ethics, and different subjects were assigned to the different 
grades. The work under this plan was a failure in our school. 
We found the periods were too far apart to hold the interest of 
the children, and the talks so long as to weary them. Only 
one thought at a time should be brought out, and there should 
be as little said by the teacher as possible, the purpose being to 
find out what the child thinks and direct his thinking. 

The following plan was finally worked out, and has been 
used satisfactorily for several years in our own school, and 
for the past two years in Spring School, one of the other Toledo 
ward schools — namely : To select some word for each month 
of the year, and get the children to express their thoughts about 
the subject. The words selected were as follows: 

For September Kindness 

October Qeanliness 

November Obedience 

December Self-Control 

January Courtesy and Cheerfulness 

February Work 

March Honor 

April Honesty, Truthfulness and 

Clean Language 

May and June Manners, and review of the year 

The first subject chosen, "Kindness," is divided into 
four parts, one for each week in the month. First, kindness 
to parents, the children's best friends; second, to teacher, 
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next best friend ; third, to brothers, sisters, companions and 
the world in general ; fourth, to animals. 

To begin: such leading questions are asked by the 
teacher as, "Who are your best friends?" "Why?" To this 
there are ready replies by the younger children — ^"They work 
for us." "They give us food — clothes — ^a bed," — ^and finally 
some child will give the highest and best reason, "They 
love us." 

"How can you show your love for them?" They are 
taught that love manifests itself by kindness, the kind 
thought, the kind word, the kind deed. So they say, "I can 
wash the dishes for my mamma." "I can go to the grocery, 
when she tells me to, without whining." "I can get my papa's 
slippers for him when he comes home tired," etc. "Should 
you do all these things ?" 

One little girl said to her teacher after a week of the 
morning talks, "My mamma thinks I'm getting sick." "I 
can tell you why," said the teacher, "you obey her now and 
are kind to her." The child laughed and said, "Yes, that's 
it. I heard her tell my papa I was getting so good she was 
afraid I was sick." 

Second week — "How can you be kind to teacher?" By 
)rielding ready and cheerful obedience to school rules — ^by 
trying each day to do your best — ^by being unselfish and 
courteous, by keeping neat desks, etc. 

In a study hour in one room when the school was very 
quiet a boy attempting to take something from his desk 
threw all its contents noisily to the floor. The teacher re- 
marked quietly, "I think you have forgotten the thought for 
the day." I was in the room at the time, and asked, "What 
is the thought for the day?" The reply was, "Kindness to 
classmates." "What has dropping books from a desk to do 
with that?" I inquired. The pupils were called upon to 
answer, which they did promptly. "It is not kind to dis- 
turb us." "An untidy desk does not set a good example." 
"The inspector may call, and this desk would bring a bad 
mark for the whole school," etc. 
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This conversation was kind in spirit and in word on the 
part of both teacher and pupils, so there was no sting in it 
for the offender. He was not made to feel that he had com- 
mitted a crime, but that he was guilty of a little carelessness 
which he could and would correct. 

This talk of kindness to the teacher is a two-edged sword. 
A teacher who is expecting kindness from her pupils must 
feel that equal kindness should return from her to them, so 
day by day she, too, grows toward her highest. 

The same plan is used during the third and fourth weeks. 
The work does not end with the five minutes in the morning, 
but the children are reminded of it during the day as occasion 
offers. 

The talks for the fourth week are interesting, because the 
normal child loves animals. The pupils are taught that ani- 
mals are a part of that one universal life force, which we see 
manifested all around us in wondrous diversity. They are 
led to consider the usefulness of creatures, their affection and 
fidelity ; the pain which can not be expressed by an animal when 
abused — as when a boy stones a cat, or a horse beaten when 
doing all it can ; how they add not only to our comfort, but 
to our pleasure, as the birds with their beauty and songs; 
their helplessness, which should appeal to the tenderness 
and protection of the children, and the thought expressed by 
a second-grade boy, ''They've got just as good a right to live 
as we have." 

Often after a heavy rain young birds are beaten from the 
nests, and the children carry them tenderly to their teacher, 
one proof that the little talks have made an impression. 

In connection with each subject appropriate gems are 
taught. One at a time is written on the blackboard, where 
it remains until each pupil has committed it to memory. 



"Little children, you must seek 

Rather to be good than wise; 
For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes." 
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"You never can tell what your thoughts will do 

In bringing you hate or love; 
For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 

Are swift as carrier dove. 
They follow the law of the universe — 

Each thing must create its kind. 
And they speed o'er the track to bring you back. 

Whatever went out from your mind." 



''There's nothing so kingly as kindness; 
And nothing so royal as truth." 



'Kind hearts are the gardens; 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the blossoms 
Kind deeds are the fruits." 



"You can not change yesterday, that is clear, 
Or begin to-morrow until it is here. 
So the only thing left for you and for me 
Is to make to-day as sweet as can be." 



During the month in which a word is considered it must 
be placed where the eye will frequently rest upon it: in every 
room it is prettily and conspicuously lettered upon the black- 
board in colored chalk. 

To further attract attention, some of the older boys of 
Lagrange School made a banner, which was hung in the main 
hall, where it was not only an ornament, but caught the atten- 
tion at once on entering the building. 

A frame three and a half yards long and three-fourths of 
a yard wide was made of light wood ; over this was stretched 
burlap of a soft, green shade, tacked on smoothly with 
bronze-headed nails, which gave an ornamental finish. 

Letters proportioned to the size of the banner were cut 
out of stiff, white cardboard and held in place by brass 
paper-fasteners. These were easily removed each month to 
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be replaced by the new word. The expense of the banner is 
trifling, and it has proved very helpful in the work. When 
this new idea of a banner was planned, letters attached with 
paper-fasteners — the cost so trifling — it seemed at once that 
a "System of Child Training^' had been completely evolved 
as the name on the banner each month produced a deep im- 
pression on teacher, scholar and visitor. 

Following kindness, cleanliness is always considered, for 
the thought is brought out that the kind child will strive to 
be clean. This subject is divided into two parts— cleanliness 
of the body and cleanliness of the mind. Two weeks are 
devoted to the consideration of each. 

Simple hygienic talks are given, for in the average public 
school there is likely to be a fair percentage of the children 
who receive little care and no instruction pertaining to the 
body. For the second part, excellent lessons can be given by 
the teacher on the importance and value of clean thoughts in 
building character, which is the real purpose of each life. 

Every human being is the sacred thought of God. God 
gives individuality, which each must develop into character. 

The third subject is obedience. Obedience in the home, 
in the school, to the laws of health, to moral law. 

It seems best to take these three subjects first, and in 
this order; for if every child were kind, clean and obedient, 
there would be a fine foundation upon which to build. 

After these three, the choice is varied from year to year 
as the need of the school seems to demand. Here is a sug- 
gestive outline: 

December with its holidays is apt to be a distracting 
time for the pupils. Self-control is chosen and used topically. 

What is self-control? Should it be cultivated? Why? 
What is my self-control? How can I cultivate it? If all the 
members of a family are self-controlled is the home happier ? 
What is the effect of self-control in the school-room ? Is it 
the duty of every one to cultivate self-control ? 

While the success of this work depends chiefly upon the 
teacher — upon his or her enthusiasm and depth of char- 
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acter, experience has shown that some subjects are more 
pleasing to the pupils and more impressive, because having 
a more manifest bearing upon daily conduct. Self-control 
is a favorite. The children very quickly give such a defini- 
tion as, "It means to make yourself mind." 

A fine boy, but hot-tempered and lacking in self-con- 
trol, was one day placing the letters of the new word for 
the month. He had the banner on the floor and was arrang- 
ing the letters preparatory to fastening them. A younger 
boy felt entitled to the privilege of "bossing the job" because 
his father had contributed the letters. He gave orders and 
expressed his opinion quite freely, and three times the older 
boy stopped his work and looked up at him. The teacher 
watched to see the outcome, but said nothing. Finally the 
younger boy, seeing that his advice was not taken, walked 
away. The older boy looked at the teiacher in an amused 
way and said, "That self-control business is a pretty good 
thing for me. Twice I thought I'd lick that kid for being 
so bossy, but I said to myself, Thomas, hold on to yourself. 
Remember self-control.' " 

A teacher from a neighboring city, visiting Lagrange 
school, was favorably impressed with the plan for develop- 
ing thought, and decided to give it a trial in her own school. 
She explained the plan to her pupils, self-control was chosen 
for a beginning, and the word was printed in large letters 
upon the blackboard just behind the teacher's desk. The 
little morning talks imbued the children with the spirit of 
the word, and all was working well when the teacher became 
ill and a substitute was placed in charge of the school. The 
new teacher proved to be ill-tempered and wholly lacking 
in self-control. The days were spent in scolding and nag- 
ging disorderly pupils, the kind which such a school atmos- 
phere produces. 

One day just before the close of an unusually trying 
session, a quiet' little boy raised his hand. "What do you 
want?" crossly snapped the teacher. "Look behind you," 
said the child pointing to "Self-control" on the blackboard. 
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One cannot help wondering about the effect of such a 
rebuke. 

A child whose misfortune it was to have a teacher of 
the same kind as the substitute, said to her mother : "I get 
so tired of her yap, yapping all day long. She scolds all the 
time and tells the boys how bad they are, and they just like 
to see her get mad. You see her mother never taught her 
to control herself when she was little." What confidence or 
respect can such a teacher win? 

Cheerfulness follows self-control, and is developed by 
topics. 

Define. (The children should be asked for original defi- 
nitions.) Can cheerfulness be cultivated? Should it be 
cultivated? Effect of your cheerfulness in the home? In the 
school ? Should it be a duty or a pleasure or both to culti- 
vate cheerfulness? When is it easy to be cheerful? When 
difficult? Which will make you a strong boy or girl — ^to be 
cheerful when it is easy, or when difficult? By cultivating 
cheerfulness can you thus express your love for your parents 
and your teacher? 

Then gems on cheerfulness, such as: 

"'Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song: 
But the man worth while is the one that will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praise of earth, 
Is the smile that comes through tears." 

A very practical and interesting subject is work. 

Is work necessary? Make a list of the different kinds 
of work that you see going on about you, or of which you 
have heard or read. If everybody in the world refused to 
work, what then? Is it the duty of everyone to work? 

All necessary work is honorable. Not kind of work, but 
quality, counts. No work too humble to be scorned or neg- 
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lected. Work well done brings happiness. Much of your 
success and joy in life will depend upon the spirit in which 
your work is done. Does your work in school bear any rela- 
tion to your work after you have left school? One of the 
world's greatest needs is honest, cheerful workers. A pres- 
ent duty neglected never brings future success. 

Pupils are encouraged to look for quotations appro- 
priate to the subject under consideration. Here are a few 
selected from many handed in upon the subject of work: 

"No one. can rise who slights his work." 

"Honest work is the only sure thing." 

"Our grand business in life is not to see what lies dimly 
at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand." 

"Nothing is impossible to industry." 

"Work is an educator of character." 

"Nothing is so injurious as unoccupied time." 

"Observe, then, all wise work is mainly threefold in 
character: it is honest, useful and cheerful." 

"The modern majesty consists in work. What a man 
can do is his greatest ornament, and he always consults his 
dignity by doing it." 

"Pleasure comes through toil and not by self-indulgence. 
When one gets to love work, his life is a happy one." 

The subject "honor" follows work. 

What is honot? Should honor be cultivated? Does it 
help to make a fine character or a weak one ? What is char- 
acter? What is reputation? Which would you rather have 
— a fine reputation or a fine character? How can you build 
character? How can you develop honor in your home rela- 
tions? How in school? Do you think you must work for 
honor, or will it develop easily and without effort on your 
part? Do you think the things in life really worth having 
are g^ned with or without striving? Do you think the at- 
tainment of honor is desirable? Does it pay in business 
relations? How hard are you willing to work that you may 
possess honor? 
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Many incidents might be related showing the influence 
of this subject upon the spirit of the school, but I will give 
only two. In passing along the hall one day, I glanced into 
the room occupied by pupils of the first g^ade, chiefly begin- 
ners. The order was so excellent, every little child busily 
occupied with his own task, that I stepped inside to express 
my pleasure and approval. The teacher was absent from the 
room, but shortly returned. I told her what I had seen, and 
praised the children. The teacher then asked them to tell 
why they were busy and orderly when she was out of the 
room, and all the little hands came up, and the answer was 
given, "We're trying to be honor boys and girls." 

One morning just before the opening of the session, a 
teacher of a sixth grade was talking over a little matter of 
business with me in the hall. When the bell rang we had 
not quite finished our conversation. A pupil seeing the 
teacher thus engaged, closed the schoolroom door. Pres- 
ently we heard the sound of some confusion in the room, and 
thinking it might be disorder, the teacher gently opened the 
door. Our distrust met a merited rebuke. A boy stood 
before the school, leading in the Lord's prayer. The pupils 
had seen their teacher in the hall, and were opening the 
school themselves. This is by no means an isolated case. 

A very practical application of this subject, honor, may 
be made in the care of school property. Children should be 
taught that every manufactured article is produced at a cost 
of labor, time and money, and should be used with care, 
whether the article belongs to them or to another. If text- 
books are furnished free of cost pupils must understand that 
while free of cost to them, they are not so to the tax-payers, 
and they must show appreciation by a desire to pass them 
on to their successors in good condition. The books may be 
well and pleasantly cared for in some such way as this: Let 
the class elect two or three of its members to serve a month 
or a shorter term, if necessary, to give all the pupils an 
opportunity to share in this work. These may be called 
"Room Librarians" and wear a badge of office; for children. 
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like some adults, love some emblem of authority. Each one 
can take charge of the repairs needed to the books on, say 
2 or 3 rows of desks, and admonish those handling them with 
soiled hands. It shall be the work of the librarians to inspect 
the books during the time they serve, and it will give them a 
pleasant feeling of independence and responsibility to be 
allowed to make their own plans of procedure. For example, 
they might remain after school one afternoon to examine and 
repair all the readers, another afternoon the arithmetics, and 
so on. They should be supplied with mending material for 
fastening loose leaves and repairing torn leaves, which can 
be purchased at a very small cost, and they should insist 
upon every book being covered. In the large cities both 
mending material and the book covers are furnished by the 
Board of Education, and this could be done in small towns 
and even villages, if it were presented to the authorities from 
the standpoint of economy. If a book is being destructively 
used the case must at once be reported to the teacher for 
investigation. Destructiveness in childhood is chiefly due to 
thoughtlessness, and unless corrected will lead to shiftless- 
ness. Such a child cannot fail to be helped by being called 
upon to examine many books, to see the results of care tak- 
ing or to repair the damage caused by carelessness. Land- 
lords might cease to be victims to a class of tenants who 
say, "We don't care an)rthing about this house, you know; 
it's only rented," if children were given such teaching in 
school. 

Regard for the rights of others is a subject fruitful in 
good results. 

What are the rights of parents? To your love, courtesy 
and respect; to your ready and cheerful obedience; to your 
helpfulness (every child should have some work to do in the 
home, that will add to the comfort of all); to the care of 
your clothing that additional burdens may not be laid upon 
your parents. 

Rights of teacher? To your courtesy and respect; to 
your cheerful and ready obedience; to your cooperation in 
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making the school the best possible; to expect honor and 
honesty in the preparation of daily work; that you be punc- 
tual and regular in attendance ; to your pleasant, kind, oblig- 
ing and helpful ways. By this attitude toward the teacher, 
the pupils are building character of the right sort, and in the 
end will receive more than they give. 

Rights of brothers, sisters, companions, neighbors and 
strangers in public places may be worked out in the same 
way as may the rights of animals. 

Courtesy is a very good subject, for children are often 
rude, not intentionally, but through lack of instruction. It 
may be divided as follows: 

Courtesy in the home to father, mother, brothers, sisters 
and servants; in the school, to teacher, classmates and jan- 
itor; to companions, to strangers in public places. 

At the close of a month during which this subject was 
considered the pupils were requested to make some rules of 
conduct, and many and good ones were given. Among the 
younger children two rules, variously expressed, showed the 
need of this instruction — "Don't sass your mother." "Don't 
stay with your mother when a lady conies to see her. They 
don't want you to hear what they're talking about." 

The last month of the year may be spent in reviewing 
the work to learn what impression has been made upon the 
pupils." 

''No man can instruct others in an)rthing. He can, how- 
ever, awaken thought and arouse impulse. And this is all 
there is of teachings — to supply an atmosphere in which 
thought can germinate and grow." 

But only half is done when children are made conscious 
of this wonderful thought power: they must be pven a 
channel through which to direct and use it. 

They love to have a part in the affairs of g^own-up 
people, to be taken seriously, and to have opinions on some 
questions recognized and considered. It is a well-known 
fact that a child who hears ways and means seriously dis- 
cussed in his home is far more capable and has at least five 
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times the Chance of becoming a valuable, independent citizen 
than a child reared in an institution has. 



HOW LAGRANGE CITY GREW. 

To meet this need, then, it was decided some years ago to 
give the pupils of Lagrange school a part, a real part, in the 
management of the school. The idea is not original, it has 
often been used, scwnetimes successfully carried out, and some- 
times ending in failure. Many years ago, pupil government 
was introduced into the schools of one of the largest cities in 
our country, and for a time worked well. Later it was aban- 
doned. It was found that pupils were resorting to corrupt 
political methods, such as accepting bribes for votes. Children, 
as well as adults, need preparation to appreciate and use the 
right of suffrage. 

One who watched the work of Lagrange school along this 
line says: "At first I was skeptical about the municipal idea. 
But by watching its working out I found that the moral train- 
ing through your system, taught every day for a few moments, 
eliminated from an election the evil effects of the strife, and 
that it was simply a proof of the benefit of the training re- 
ceived, so I changed my opinion." 

From the Toledo Times-Bee: "The municipal government 
of the school is the best known of any of its features because 
the most spectacular, but it is merely a detail, planned to aid 
in the building of character, and to give the children another 
opportunity for the working out of their good thoughts." 

It may be well to say that the Lagrange pupils do not 
govern the school. The teachers believe they are too lacking 
in experience and judgment to be self-governing. The idea is 
to develop a spirit of cooperation, and to give them, so far as 
they are qualified, certain duties to a faithful performance of 
which they are rigidly held. 

After trying scheme after scheme, many of which proved 
failures, the following simple plan evolved, and has worked 
admirably for years. 
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The school is considered a city, each room beingf a ward. 
In this school of fourteen rooms, the pupils of eight rooms, fifth 
to eighth grades inclusive, form the voting population, the 
six remaining schools, the non-voting. Only pupils 6f the 
seventh and eighth grades are eligible to office, and the mayor 
must be a member of the highest or graduating class. 

Two elections are held each year, the successful candidate 
serving during a term of five months. 

One week preceding the election, a nominating convention 
is held, and is in charge of pupils who have been previously 
instructed how to conduct a meeting according to parliamen- 
tary law. This they take great pride in doing, and the other 
pupils, being deeply interested, soon learn from them, and are 
thus almost unconsciously acquiring knowledge which will be 
useful to them as citizens or voters. 

The nominating speeches are often of so high an order, 
having so much of merit, as to astonish older persons who hear 
them. It only proves what wonderful latent possibilities are 
awaiting opportunities for development in these little people. 
None are more surprised, perhaps, than the teachers, for one 
rule of the election, rigidly adhered to, is that they give no 
assistance in the preparation of these speeches, which they hear 
for the first time from the platform. 

Former teachers of the candidate are often called upon 
for letters testif)dng in regard to the character of the pupil, 
his honesty, industry and fitness for office. These are read 
from the platform in connection with the ncxninating speech, 
and the listening voters are impressed by the fact that the 
back record counts in running for office. One boy, who had 
been very troublesome, unaccountably changed after attending 
a convention, to the surprise and relief of his teacher. Later 
it was learned that he had decided he would one day like to be 
mayor of Lagrange, and was making his record. 

The late Golden Rule Mayor of Toledo, Mr. S. M. Jones, 
was often present at these conventions, being interested in 
the experiment. On one occasion he said in a speech to the 
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voters, that it was the best conducted convention he had ever 
attended. 

A week intervenes between the convention and the elec- 
tion. During this time the pupils are give the freedom of the 
halls, where they meet to discuss the merits of their favorite 
candidates. Ill-feeling is prevented by the following which is 
the law of the election : Say all the good you can about your 
candidate — not one word against his opponent. This law is 
strictly enforced. 

Right here the pupils are taught the meaning of positive 
and negative thinking — ^the positive being the constructive 
force, the negative, the destructive. They must build up the 
reputation of candidates, not tear down. 

Kind speaking is positive; ill speaking is negative. An 
election gives a fine opportunity for a practical application of 
this knowledge, of which the voters are expected to take ad- 
vantage. 

During the electioneering week, the pupils take great 
delight in decorating the halls with cards and banners of all 
kinds, setting forth the merits of the dififerent candidates. 
Many of these placards show great wit, originality and artistic 
ability. The work is done after sessions, and pupils often de- 
vote an entire Saturday to helping candidates in this way. 

The election is a time of intense excitement, stimulating 
mental action by developing opinions upon a variety of ques- 
tions that arise. While the teachers keep in the background, 
they are quite as interested as the pupils, are always ready 
to advise when asked to do so, but are careful never to 
express an opinion that might turn votes. They teach the 
voters how to analyze the character of a candidate in regard 
to his fitness for office, not to criticise him. 

A pupil who had the reputation of being the best boy 
in school was elected mayor by an overwhelming majority 
on this merit alone. He proved to be wholly inadequate, 
because of a total lack of executive ability. Some pupils 
were once heard discussing the city's condition, and one 
remarked, "I tell you what it is, we need something more 
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than mere goodness/' to which all agreed. Though they 
could not better express it, they had learned that the good- 
ness of their mayor was negative in quality, and that the 
positive kind is necessary for accomplishing results. 

The teachers also prepare candidates to meet defeat 
bravely, by reminding them to keep ever in mind that there 
can be only one successful candidate for each office. More 
than once it has happened that two intimate friends have 
been nominated for the same office without in the least 
affecting their friendship when all was over and one had 
suffered defeat. 

When the great day arrives the voters assemble in the 
auditorium, and are called to order by the chairman pro 
tern. He opens with, "Before proceeding to the regular 
order of business, which is the election of officers for La- 
grange City, are there any motions or remarks ?" In re- 
sponse, certain pupils, previously instructed, make motions 
which are either promptly seconded or opposed or amended. 

The chairman, having called for further motions and 
hearing none, then says, "It will be necessary to have tell- 
ers. What is your pleasure? Will you elect or shall the 
chair appoint?" In order to save time the motion carries 
that the chair appoint. This being done, the tellers take 
their places on the platform, and the balloting begins. 

All the pupils have been previously instructed how to 
keep tally, but are reminded of the rule that no demonstra- 
tion must be made until the result is announced from the 
platform. These announcements call forth the wildest ap- 
plause, and shouts of "Speech! Speech!" Then the winner 
goes forward to the platform, and briefly expresses his 
thanks for the honor bestowed upon him by his fellow citi- 
zens, and gives promise of fidelity in office. 

The following is from the Toledo News-Bee in regard to 
these speeches: "Here's one thing gleaned from the story 
of the election of officers by this school government, this 
miniature republic or municipality. The boy who was 
elected mayor said in his speech of acceptance : *I am sure 
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that I appreciate and understand the honor you have just 
conferred upon me. It means that I am to do the best I 
can for all the people of Lagrange City all the time. I shall 
try to do so.' This is an ideal speech of acceptance. We 
can commend it to the politicians of Toledo. That boy didn't 
say he was to do all he could for the Democratic or Republi- 
can party, but for all the people of Lagrange City. The boy 
who was elected treasurer said: 'When I was nominated, 
my nominator said many good things of me. I will try to 
come up to all that was said.' " 

At one of the elections, a girl was made mayor by an 
overwhelming majority. She had won the love and con- 
fidence of the pupils by her kindness and gentleness in a 
minor office. She said later in speaking about her election : 
"When they talked of me for mayor, I said to myself, 'If 
they elect me, I will think always of the work and never 
of myself.' Truly, a high sentiment for a child in her four- 
teenth year, and she lived up to all she had promised for 
herself." 

Four officers are elected — mayor, sanitary chief, treas- 
urer and city clerk. In addition to these, inspectors are 
appointed by the sanitary chief. There are seven in all, 
each having charge of two wards. All these officers form a 
council and at stated times meet with the principal to re- 
ceive instruction in parliamentary law and to confer with her 
in regard to the care of the building, making such sugges- 
tions as from their observation would improve the condition 
of the city. They understand perfectly that they are not 
expected to govern the school but in a spirit of cooperation 
to do all in their power to further its best interests. In 
almost all cases their suggestions show both wisdom and 
common sense. These are noted by the principal and re- 
ported to the teachers to be acted upon. This dignifies the 
work of the officers and stimulates them to greater eflFort. 
The plan eliminates anything in the nature of courts, or 
police supervision. Children are neither experienced nor 
wise enough to sit in judgment on the acts of their corn- 
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panions. To encourage such an attempt on their part is a 
grave mistake, and has caused the failure of many an ex- 
periment along this line in a public school. 

Once a month all the pupils assemble in the auditorium 
for a citizens' meeting. Reports are read by the officers, 
suggestions leading to improvements are received from the 
citizens, and if there are complaints against those in office 
they are entered at these meetings. In the beginning of the 
work it was not uncommon to hear complaints to the eflFect 
that officers were "sassy" or "bosses,** etc. These are not 
heard now, showing that the officers have a better idea of 
what is expected of them. 

The mayor presides at the citizens' meetings, and at all 
entertainments of any kind held in the auditorium. He has a 
general supervision of building and grounds. He takes 
charge of the entrances, where he stations pupils to remind 
the children to clean their feet before entering and to pass 
quietly through the halls. He visits basement and play- 
ground, mingling with the citizens, who are proud of the 
mayor they have elected, and show him great respect. It is 
interesting to watch the eflFect of this attitude upon the 
officer — it brings out the best in the boy or girl. 

This office demands self-sacrifice. In order to perform 
its duties, the mayor must prepare much of his school work 
at home, which means a cutting down of his hours for recrea- 
tion during the five months he serves. 

The duties of the city clerk are the lightest. He takes 
the minutes of the meetings, which he works into a careful 
report to be read at the following meeting. 

The treasurer, of course, has charge of all funds, which 
in the main are derived from two sources. Once each year 
an entertainment is given in the building, the proceeds of 
which are used for school decoration. The treasurer deposits 
this money in one of the city banks and pays his bills by 
checks. He thus learns something of actual business meth- 
ods. The other source of revenue is "Penny Day." One 
day in the week is given this name, because citizens so desir- 
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ing contribute a penny, the money to be used for the pur- 
chase of flowers for pupils who are ill. The treasurer ap- 
points children, generally from the lower grades, to stand at 
certain places in the halls with small boxes into which pennies 
may be dropped. Children are urged to earn what they give, 
because "the gift without the giver is bare." The purpose 
is to develop unselfishness and sympathy for the suffering. 

The pennies are collected on Thursday, and on Friday 
morning the treasurer visits the different rooms to ascertain 
the number of pupils who are ill. At noon he purchases his 
flowers, and in the afternoon distributes them. Perhaps only 
one flower is sent with a note of sympathy, but it brings 
great pleasure tc the recipient, as little notes of thanks testify. 

The duties of the sanitary chief are more onerous, and 
his ofiice is regarded next to the mayor's in importance. The 
inspectors, whom he appoints, make reports of the condition 
of their wards, and from these the chief compiles a general 
report to be read at the citizens' meeting. This is listened to 
eagerly by the citizens, who are highly pleased if their ward 
is commended. 

A chief once said, "I have this report to read, 'Ward 
Seven is in the worst condition of any in the city.' I hate to 
do it, but the inspector reports that he has spoken to the 
pupils again and again about the appearance of the room, 
and it makes no difference; so I feel it is the only thing left 
to do." The chagrin of the citizens of Ward Seven may be 
imagined, but there was civic housecleaning, followed by a 
good report at the next meeting. 

The chief must also see that building and grounds are 
kept free of papers or debris of any kind. This work he 
assigns to the non-voters, that they may feel they, too, have 
a part in the government. 

A newly-elected sanitary chief in the zeal of office said, 
"I'll break their backs if they don't keep that basement in 
better shape." He was reminded that "breaking backs" was 
out of harmony with the spirit of a city whose citizens were 
urged to do right because it is right, and not through fear of 
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punishment. Later he reported, "Some boy kept spitting on 
the basement stairs, and I couldn't find out for a long time 
who it was. But to-day I caught him. I asked him if he 
knew how dangerous it was and he said he didn't. Then I 
told him what I'd read and how many street-car conductors 
had died before spitting in the cars was forbidden. I gave 
him a whole lot of facts. He said he had always spit where 
he felt like it, no matter where he was, but that he'd quit it." 

The chief was commended for having taken the better 
way, and was reminded that he had made a friend instead of 
an enemy, as would have been the result had he followed his 
first intention of "breaking backs." 

The inspectors always take the citizens unawares. 
Whenever one of these officers has a few minutes to spare 
during a study hour he slips quietly out of his room to visit 
his wards. He notes the condition of floor, desk, cloakroom 
and the general appearance of the citizens in regard to clean- 
liness and neatness, and reports on each item, excellent, 
good, fair or poor. Blank reports are furnished, which he 
need only fill in with initial letters. 

The inspectors, by permission of the teacher, often make 
little speeches to the citizens of their wards, either in com- 
mendation or disapproval. In a small way it is the beginning 
of public speaking, the ward being a part of their little world, 
and is quite as great a strain upon their nerves as for some 
men to speak before their fellow citizens. 

It has always been an unwritten law that only those 
pupils are eligible for office whose record, past and present, 
is good. A few exceptions have, however, been made. 

A boy was once nominated who resembled the little girl 
in the rhyme: 

"When she was good, she was very, very good, 
And when she was bad she was horrid." 

He was surprised and deeply touched by this expression of 
affection on the part of his classmates, and said he knew he 
had his record to make and that he'd make it. He did 
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remarkably well in office until within a short time of the 
close of the school year. Then one day he said to his teacher 
in a confidential whisper, "Do you know anything I can 
take? Gee! but I'm getting bad." His teacher told him that 
a strong exercise of will power would be the best medicine, 
and would surely tide him over the remaining ten days. He 
acted on the advice, put forth the effort and went out of office 
with a record of which he was justly proud. 

Before beginning the municipal government of the 
school the pupils may be prepared by short talks on the 
following topics: 

What is meant by government? Is government neces- 
sary? Why? In the home? Why? In the school? Why? 
In the city? In the State? In the nation? Do you believe 
in government? Are you willing to give loyal support to 
home and school government, beHeving that by so doing you 
are preparing yourself for useful and loyal citizenship? 

There is always an orchestra for this miniature city to 
furnish music for public meetings. Until the past year the 
leader has been a pupil, but at present an orchestra number- 
ing thirty members is in charge of two of the teachers, who 
unselfishly give their time out of school hours to this work. 
One of the teachers said, "When we organized the orchestra 
I thought it meant drudgery for me, but nothing that I have 
ever done has brought me such real happiness. The children 
are so appreciative and obedient that it is a pleasure to work 
with them, and I have learned much that could never have 
come to me in any other way." She had verified the truth — 
we never give in unselfishness without receiving many fold. 

Some questions naturally present themselves in regard 
to the effects of this plan and the results. 

With all that is required in the average public school, 
when is time found for this additional work? 

Chiefly after regular sessions, but it does not take so 
much time as would at first appear. Only the officers are 
instructed in parliamentary law, which they learn very readily. 
Doing things in order seems to appeal to them, and they 
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desire knowledge, which is the greatest incentive to acquir- 
ing it. The pupils soon learn from seeing the officers con- 
duct the meetings, and each year the work of instructing 
becomes less difficult. A teacher unwilling to give a part of 
his or her own time to the work should not undertake it. 

Does not the excitement attendant upon the election 
interfere with the regular work? 

The following is from a Toledo paper: "The teachers 
do not experience any difficulty in controlling their classes 
during election, this fact having been obtained from an inter- 
view with several. Moreover, the teachers assert that in no 
way are the studies slighted, but that full instruction is given 
in each study as prescribed. On the other hand, the advan- 
tages to be derived are of sufficient importance to warrant 
the continuation of the system." 

What is the effect of this training upon the pupils? 

It does not claim to make saints: heredity and environ- 
ment are always strong factors. But the majority of the 
pupils so governed are kind and obedient; listen to reason 
when a "bad day" comes their way just as it does with some 
older people ; are ready to ask pardon when they see they have 
been at fault ; though a forced apology is never permitted, the 
effect tending to develop hypocrisy. But this is true: they 
understand that kindness, cleanliness, obedience, self-control, 
etc., are worth cultivating because they help toward the build- 
ing of a strong character. Like older people, they may not 
live up to the best they know, but they do know. 

The marking system being abolished, how do they compare 
when brought into competition with pupils who work for 
marks ? 

Here is an answer from Mr. William Sanger, one of the 
teachers in the Toledo Central High School : "I receive students 
from seventeen different grammar schools in the city. I have 
always made comparisons of the work of these classes, and 
from these ccmiparisons I have always found the students of 
Lagrange School doing good work, and very frequently have 
found that they were doing the best work in the class. As a 
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rule, they show a willingness to work, and to do the best tfiey 
can. Their peculiar training tends to develop a wholesome 
spirit '* 

It must be explained that the marking system is abolished, 
that is for daily work, though important tests are graded. 
Pupils are taught that marks are false incentives ; that lessons 
well prepared develop the mind, and that the reward for men- 
tal effort is in the mental growth and control, and not in 
marks which too often are unjust estimates. 

A boy once said to his teacher : "This has been the hap- 
piest year of my life. I have never been strong, and some days 
I can't work. When the teacher listened to what I said, or 
rather couldn't say, on one of my bad days, and I knew her 
pencil would come down with a zero for me, it made me 
nervous and mad. But this year, the days I couldn't work 
I've just listened to the others, and when I've felt well I've 
worked to make up, and I never learned so much in a year 
before." 

It is not difficult to make pupils feel that all false incentives 
are childish and unworthy. 

At one time the marching was not satisfactory, and to 
bring it up to a higher standard, I offered to award a banner 
to the school that marched best. After the first trial, a pupil 
in the most advanced grade said he did not understand why 
a banner was offered as a reward for good marching to a school 
that was taught to despise false incentives. He thought pupils 
should march well because it is right and not for a banner. 
This was reported to me, and in order to learn the sentiment 
of the other pupils, I gave the four highest classes this question 
to debate : "Should a banner be given as a reward for good 
marching?" 

It resulted in a complete overthrow of the banner, which 
was a merited rebuke to me for having, through force of habit, 
attempted to use a false incentive. 

A teacher of one of the classes jotted down the following 
points as they were made : 

Many of the pupils thought that having a banner would 
create ill feeling. One pupil thought that after the banner 
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was presented, other schools would stop trying. A girl said 
she would be satisfied if principal and teachers acted as judges, 
for she thought pupils would be influenced in their decisions. 
Several thought the banner would not be fair, for only the 
higher grades would ever have it. This must be expected 
because they had had the greatest number of years of practice, 
while some of the lower grades, on the ground of effort, might 
be equally deserving. Then some one suggested that the 
judges should take into consideration eflFort, improvement, etc., 
and give the banner where it belonged. One of the older 
pupils then said that no pupils could be so discriminating (or 
words to that eflFect). 

Then the pupils decided that there were too many things 
to be taken into account to make it possible to judge fairly, 
and a vote being taken, thirty-five out of thirty-eight mem- 
bers of the class were opposed to the banner as a false incentive. 
I had, however, one loyal supporter. He said I must have 
had some reason for offering the banner, and until he heard 
from me he would cast his vote in the affirmative. 

An attack was once made in a Toledo paper upon the 
Lagrange system. Among other things the writer said : "The 
pupils should be filled with book-learning for ten full months 
of the year, and trust to luck for politics later." 

Two Lagrange graduates, now students of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, replied to the article, closing as follows : "If one could 
but visit the Lagrange School and see how careful the pupils 
are to obey all the laws and orders, he would be driven to the 
conclusion that these little citizens of Lagrange City obey 
their laws to a far greater extent than do the people obey the 
laws of city, state and nation. We believe that if the system 
did nothing more than to teach reverence for law and order, 
it would have sufficient merit to warrant its continuance. We 
fully advocate and support the Lagrange system, because the 
pupils during the formative period of their lives are taught the 
elements of true politics, thereby laying the foundation for 
future activity and usefulness, as members of the body politic; 
because they are imbued with the spirit of reverence for law 
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and order; because practice is afforded in public speaking, a 
knowledge of which in a representative government is of the 
highest utility; and, lastly, because this system, being made 
a part of the instruction furnished the pupils, is a step toward 
the idea of true education — for that education is best which 
makes its possessor of the greatest service as a member of 
society." 

We have boys and girls in the same school, and they 
must meet and talk together. What shall they talk about? 
Here are matters of mutual interest, furnishing wholesome 
topics for discussion. Boys are growing up with the idea 
that g^rls can take part in municipal affairs without becom- 
ing masculine. They have shown that they can make excel- 
lent nominating speeches for these same boys, and can 
capably and faithfully discharge the duties of an office. 
Pupils are learning to work together harmoniously, to co- 
operate, and that is the foundation principle of human society 
which all must Team and apply before there can be universal 
happiness. 

When we think of the millions of children to be trained 
in citizenship the problem becomes a serious one. The 
public school has hitherto considered two parts of child nature 
— ^the mental and the physical; it must now give earnest 
attention to the third — ^the moral — if we are to have the all- 
round developed American citizen. 

The widespread talk of "tainted money" and the ex- 
posure of iniquity in high places give promise of better 
things. The day is coming when a man will be valued for 
what he is, and not for what he has. The question will not 
alone be how to get money, but how to get money honestly. 

The children of to-day must be prepared to meet this 
demand for integrity in business; they must be taught how 
to develop true character that all mankind may rise toward 
a higher plane. 

To whom shall the children look for this preparation? 
To their guardians — the parents and the teachers. But too 
often the parents fail in their duty to the child, and in such 
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cases the burden must be borne almost wholly by the teacher. 
Pity the child when both parents and teacher fail him. 

Doctor Oppenheim says : "There is not enough of con- 
viction in the minds of parents and teachers that the responsi- 
bilities of the children's acts, either good or bad, rest upon 
their older shoulders; that the final outcome of these chil- 
dren's lives depends almost entirely upon the influence, the 
nutrition, the environment which the authority of the parents 
and teachers provides." 

A realization of this truth is the first step in the direction 
of helping the child. No one can g^ve to another knowledge 
which he himself does not possess. Only the parent or 
teacher awake to his or her own higher self can lead the 
child into a knowledge of himself as spirit, and having a mind 
and a body for his servants. 

More than eighty years ago Frederick Kroebd said: 
"There exists no other energy but that of thought." And 
further back the Bible states, "As a man thinketh in his own 
heart, so is he." 

Here, then, is the key. 

Those who deal with children should watch their own 
thinking most carefully, for children, being sensitive and 
intuitive, are strongly influenced by the thoughts of those 
around them. 

The following is from Moral Education, by Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, D.D.: 

"We are all agreed in loyally supporting our public 
school system. It is the creation of a free, self-governing 
people. The responsibility for it, the merit of its success 
or the blame for its failure rests on us — the people. What 
is the end and aim of that system? To train thinkers? It 
certainly is a necessary part of education to be able to think 
alertly and effectively on all questions that concern us as 
human beings. Is it to train workers? A very important 
part of education is ability to do skilfully whatever task is 
allotted to us in life. But neither answer alone is satisfac- 
tory, nor are both together adequate. The main end of our 
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school system I understand to be to make men and women 
who shall be good citizens and useful members of society in 
all the relations proper to mankind. It is to give to youth 
intelligence, skill, initiative self-reliance and self-control as 
responsible moral beings. The culture which is needed most 
is that which produces a well-trained mind, a healthy and 
responsive body and a sound character. Said a principal of a 
school to me recently, *I say to my teachers that nine-tenths 
of our work is moral.' Did she go too far? No; for the 
moral enters into the whole discipline of the true and 
adequate education. 

"It is a greater and more difficult thing to live in the 
true, deep sense than it is to get a living. Children must be 
made to feel and then to see that honesty is better than 
brilliancy, that integrity is worth more than riches, that good 
character is a prize valuable beyond the power of all material 
means to measure. If our schools do not train children for 
upright manhood and pure womanhood they fail of their 
highest utility. I close with the expression of my belief that 
we need to lessen the details of our curriculum and increase 
the means and opportunities for inculcating truthfulness, 
honor, reverence, purity and uprightness. A clever intellect 
without a tender conscience makes a Mephistopheles. We 
are seeking to make men and women who shall know their 
duty in the world, and have the will to do it. That is an 
end to call forth our deepest wisdom and our strongest 
endeavors. On the achievement of that end depends the 
soundness and permanent prosperity of the nation." 

What do these words of the greatest teacher the world 
has ever known mean to parents and teachers? 

"And whoso offendeth one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea." 
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Functions of Parent-Teacher Associations 

By Martin G. Brumbaugh 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every child that is bom in this republic is bom with 
the right to three great institutional blessings: He has the 
right to a good home, a good school and a good church. 

It IS the business of men and women everywhere to see 
that every child gets these three rights, and in doing this 
let us not forget that it is the business of the home to teach; 
it is the business of the school to teach; it is the business of 
the Church to teach. They all teach the same great soul, and 
the difference lies only in the method and in the place of 
emphasis in the one great material with which we all have 
to deal. So that it is impossible for any child to be properly 
taught, unless there is a complete and full understanding on 
the part of all the agencies that work upon that soul. For 
that reason anything that brings the parent-teacher and the 
teacher-teacher into closer and more sympathetic relations 
makes for the welfare of the child. 

We all know that it is a recent thing in our educational 
work to gather the parents and teachers together. This is a 
sorry confession to make, because it seems to me that there 
never was a time when the atmosphere in our public schools 
would not have been better, and our children happier, had 
there been close, intimate, sympathetic relations between the 
parents and the teachers of the children. 

About a year ago, or a little more, the Mothers' Con- 
gress started us out on this matter, and in five months we 
had thirty thousand parents in the public schools. I want 
to stop here long enough to say that in the school is the 
place for the parents to meet in any community. When you 
stop to think of the tremendous possibilities of the public 
school plant in your cities, as, for example, in Philadelphia, 
where they are worth, on a conservative reckoning, about 
sixteen millions of dollars, when we stop to think how little 
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good people get out of that investment, compared with the 
good they might get out of it, surely the time has come when 
the public school doors should be open. The schoolhouse 
should be open day and night, for every sort of social and 
intellectual and moral uplift which the community needs. 

You can gain a great deal by going into the public school- 
house for your meetings. That is where your child lives during 
his waking hours, more than any other place under God's sun. 
Surely you ought to know that you have seen the place where 
your child fights daily the battle which is to fit him or her for 
manhood or womanhood in this great Republic of ours. It is 
a great thing for your child, just to see you in the school, and 
if you have not been there this year, you want to pray before 
you sleep to-night : "Lord, send me to school." 

In the public school buildings in Philadelphia, with the 
parents and the teachers in conference, certain very definite and 
valuable things have been accomplished. In the first place, it 
does give to the communities, in these great cities of ours, a 
certain intellectual and moral uplift from the lectures that are 
delivered, from the music, and the readings, and the other 
activities fashioned by the school and the home. These parent- 
teacher associations must also take hold of the foreign problem. 
They must go down into the congested centers of our large 
cities, among the foreign population, and organize there leagues 
for the working men and women of the dty; they must be 
simple. They do not want lectures on the interpretation of 
Rossetti, but show them by means of pictures thrown on canvas 
how the city is kept clean, and how they can assist in making 
it cleaner ; they will be interested in pictures showing how the 
city is governed, what sort of system is carried on, and how 
in so doing we contribute to the welfare of the children. The 
simple things which so many of us have learned so early in 
life we seem to overlook entirely in the equipment of these 
foreign people, and therefore you have a problem that is defi- 
nite, that of Americanizing the immigrant in our land.. 

You can open the schoolhouses at night for the children. 
I know of one place where the children were allowed to remain 
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after school hours, and the school building was turned over to 
them for a playhouse. 

In Philadelphia we are opening the schoolhouses to the 
children, and they come there, because it is a choice between the 
street and the alley on the one hand, and the cheap theatres. 
In one room you will see the children singing, and in another 
room they are cutting out pictures and pasting them in books, 
and in another room and in the hallways they will be seen en- 
gaged in some simple games. Everybody happy; everybody 
spending a clean, sweet, decent evening together I This is not 
only preventive of other things, but do you not see that in 
gathering the children together in this social way you are form- 
ing the social life of these children? And if there is any place 
where there is danger of our democracy breaking down, it will 
be in these crowded centers of our great cities, because of the 
crimes that are bred in this atmosphere. 

When I was a lad, growing up on my father's farm, my 
father had a country store. In this store every morning the 
women gathered and published a morning edition of the Daily 
News, and in the evening, after the work on the farm was over, 
the fathers of the community gathered and published an 
evening edition of the Daily News and in that way everybody 
knew everybody, and there was a strong social tie throughout 
the community. But how different it is in these great cities of 
ours, where you do not know the names of the people who are 
living just six inches away from you ! 

Get the children into the schoolhouse, and let them live 
together, let them play together, and enjoy together, until they 
Americanize themselves, as we did in the country years ago. 

We can do another thing for the welfare of the child in 
this way. We can open the schoolhouses for the rally of the 
pupils who have gone out from the school, and are now taking 
their part in the working world. They ought to be encouraged 
to come back, and make the school a center around which their 
interests shall gather, and back to which their affection will turn 
in the years to come. 

We can also help the teacher. 
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Through these parent teacher associations, we can also 
promote the play life of the children, — 2. thing too much 
neglected everywhere. 

Of all the public school buildings in our city, there is not 
room in the yards about them, for all of the children to stand, 
you will begin to understand why I am pleading for the boys 
and girls of our city. 

Mark this fact, and mark it well. The child not only needs 
play for the development of his physical health, but he needs 
play for other reasons as well, which are just as important. 
The girl who plays freely, the boy who plays out of doors learns 
most rapidly, and many a time the case of the dullard and the 
backward child is caused by denying to that child the right of 
play. 

Turn your children to grass, and you will relieve the ten- 
sion of backward classes in our cities generally. 

We want our boys and girls to play in the open air because 
the boy who plays with his fellows and plays in the open air, is 
a cleaner boy morally, because of his play. One of the first 
things he learns is to play fair. He has a code of ethics forced 
upon him, and to this he must live up, or he cannot play. I 
wish we had that same fine spirit in our public life in America. 
That every man who holds office, or serves the public, must live 
up to the highest standards of conscientious duty, or he cannot 
serve in this Republic. 

We want these large things to grow out of these parent 
teacher associations, but we want in addition to that, to bring 
the parents into the schools where the children, and the chil- 
dren's teachers are. 

I wish I could take you to some of the meetings we have 
in Philadelphia. Let me describe just one that I have in mind : 
The children are told to write an invitation to their parents to 
come to the school a certain afternoon or evening. It was 
found that the parents became interested at once when the 
invitations were from their own children. 

The children and the teachers were in the schoolhouse, 
and as the parents came, they were met by their own children. 
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who led them up to the teacher, and said, "This is my teacher, 
Miss Brown." So that each parent was introduced to the 
teacher by his or her own child. Among those who came that 
afternoon, were a great many Russian mothers, they came in 
their simple calico wrappers, bare-headed, and were welcomed, 
as every parent is welcomed. And among those who came, a 
father and mother appeared. The little boy led his parents to 
the teacher and introduced them, and the father said, ''How 
is my boy getting along?" The teacher said, "He is getting 
along nicely." The father then asked, "How is he coming on 
in his number work?" "Well, that seems to be your son's diffi- 
culty,'* was the reply. "He has more trouble with that than 
any other branch of his school work." Then the father turned 
to the mother and said, "There, I told you that that child was 
dull in numbers." That was a great moment in the history of 
that child, when the life of his parents and that of his teacher 
touched. After a while the mother said to the teacher, "Where 
does John sit ?" And the teacher, who understood, said, "I will 
show you," and she took the little mother over and let her sit 
in the seat where her boy sat every day. And she folded her 
arms and the tears rolled down her cheeks. Just that same 
mother soul, just that longing to sit for a moment where her 
boy sat every day, fighting his way from the darkness of Russia 
to the light of America. It is a great moment in the life of the 
child when he comes to understand that by the side of the 
teacher stands the parent. That there can be no ex parte treat- 
ment of his grievances and troubles. That the thing for which 
the teacher stands, the parents stand, and that when they cannot 
stand together, they get together and make some plan by which 
they can stand together. 

I remember as a boy, that when I was whipped at school, 
my father repeated the dose in the evening at home. How he 
found it out I do not know to this day, nor did I enjoy the 
repetition of the school's experience, but, it is a great moment 
in the life of the boy when it first dawns on him that a violation 
of the law at school would meet with punishment in the home 
as well. 
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Let the parents in conference with the teachers study the 
facts concerning their children. Meet the teachers and discuss 
the treatment of your children. When a physician calls at your 
house, you study the facts, the physical condition of the child. 
That is the thing to do. You tell the physician all that you 
know of the ailment of the child, and he then knows what to 
prescribe. If the parents will go to the school, and will tell all 
that they know of their children, the teacher, in the majority of 
cases, will be able to prescribe the proper treatment for the 
child. Now what happens is the reverse of this, often. The 
teacher knows perfectly the condition of the child, and the 
parent has a theory of the treatment of the case, and goes to the 
teacher to try to impress that theory upon her. A theory of 
criticism, a theory of opposition to the law of the school. There 
can be no harmony there. You can put this down as a law, 
based upon a great many years' experiences: that ninety per 
cent, of the cases of discipline in a school are properly handled 
by the school. Do you do as well as that in the home? In 
other words, do we understand that the teaching body in 
America is a great body of trained, sympathetic people, who, 
with the light they possess, are doing splendid service for the 
childhood of America, and what they need is more knowledge 
of the child, more sympathy from the parents; better under- 
standing of the home side of the problem, and it will be a happy 
day when throughout this entire Republic fathers and mothers 
and teachers turn to the serious study of childhood; when it 
shall be possible everywhere for parents and teachers to meet in 
sympathetic understanding, to discuss what I believe to be the 
greatest problem in all the world — ^the problem of training for 
the Republic, and for the Father in Heaven, brave, bright, 
beautiful souls in our children. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations in California 

By Mary E. Ledyard 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, Los Angeles 

In the early days of California — ^the days of Sarah B. 
Cooper, Kate Douglass Wiggin, Nora Smith and Emma 
Marwedel — mothers' meetings were universally held as often 
as once a month in the kindergarten rooms of school build- 
ings, into which were gathered the perplexed and over- 
worked women usually who had little time and no talent for 
child study, further than the providing of food and raiment 
for the poor little bodies for which they were responsible. 
The taske of the usually young and very inexperienced 
kindergartners of those days were such as these: the set- 
tlement of connubial quarrels, the finding of burial clothes 
for little ones called home; the adjusting of all sorts of 
strained relationships in neighborhood efforts to persuade 
Pat to abstain long enough to get his family on some sort 
of a financial footing, or to adjust affairs for Mrs. Maloney 
who appears early in the afternoon with the announcement 
that her old man died on her last night, and now what is 
she to do? This sort of thing went on in different parts of 
the State with more or less success and unsuccess until once 
upon a time in the year 1900 in Los Angeles, California, a 
wise and far-seeing man, then superintendent of city schools, 
Mr. James A. Foshay, said : "If these mothers' meetings are 
a good thing for the kindergartens, why should they not 
be a good thing for both parents and teachers of all the 
grades of all the schools of the State?" An idea no sooner 
conceived than undertaken, and under this wise man's guid- 
ance all the Mothers' Circles of the southern part of the 
State were federated under the name of the California Child 
Study Circles. At this point our revered Honorary Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, then President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, opened her arms to this new- 
born child of the West, and the California organization be- 
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came a part of the National, changing its name recently to 
the California Parent and Teacher Association of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 

The ramifications of the work already undertaken are 
many. A hurried enumeration of the various committees in 
the field will not be out of place: 

The Emergency Committee, The Legislative Committee, 

The Juvenile Court Committee, The Pure Food Committee, 

The Child Labor Committee, The Literature Committee, 

The Children's Hospital Committee The Bureau of Exchange, 
The Grievance Committee, 

but here let me pause, for it is for the teachers of the State 
I have especially been asked to speak. 

If any one will take the trouble to look over the reports 
published by our public schools for the past nine years he 
will find that no issue omits to laud the work of this organi- 
zation in the schools. Such expressions as these I quote 
verbatim: 

"If you will let me pose as a prophet for a moment I 
will be so bold as to predict that through the efforts of this 
organization alone the time will come when we will need no 
Committee upon Child Labor, Detention House, Juvenile 
Courts or Pure Food Committee. That the parents and 
teachers of our land will come to thinking and so knowing 
that these institutions will no longer be called into requisi- 
tion anywhere. Until then let us thank God for such condi- 
tions as exist in our State." 

A Board of Education standing strongly always for the 
work. 

Opening the schoolhouses for meetings during the after- 
noons or receptions in the evenings. 

Members of the board speaking to the various associa- 
tions when requested. The superintendent and his deputies 
always ready with addresses or help in any needed way. The 
hearty cooperation of principal and teachers in the forward- 
ing of the work. 
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Many have asked how this movement upon the schools 
by the vast army of parents seemed to affect the teachers. 
In our own State its history has been this: At first some 
slight opposition was manifested by teachers, a fear existing 
that a meddlesome, fault-finding interference was to be ex- 
pected. Later, through wise and judicious handling of the 
problem, the sentiment became reversed and in place of oppo- 
sition, or, at best, half-hearted acceptance of the inevitable, 
the teachers as a whole are now heart and soul in sympathy 
with the organization and are more active and more enthusi- 
astic supporters of it than many of the mothers themselves. 
It is no Utopian dream in its working out in Los Angeles at 
least. It is simply showing how the closer unification of 
home and school has resulted in averting the things which 
always cause most trouble — ^the misunderstandings which 
naturally arise where parents and teachers are strangers to 
one another. Our superintendent has taken pains to collect 
the following statistics, showing how the two great out- 
growths of these misunderstandings between parents and 
teachers have been done away with, i. e.: 

Suspensions and corporal punishments, both falling off 
to one-third of their former volume in five years: 







Corporal 




Vfi 


Suspensions 


Punisbnients 


Enrollnients 


1902-3 


218 


494 


27419 


1903-4 


199 


483 




1904-5 


132 


441 




1905-6 


116 


377 




1906-7 


72 


254 


42,998 



The world is not unjust or unkind. It is simply unthink- 
ing and unknowing — ^and how lamentably unthinking and 
unknowing it has ever been when dealing with its most 
precious asset, the child. 

In our work we have proved the great principle of the 
magic of together, each department in its own way making 
for the perfect whole, no matter how humble the service. 
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The mother and the teacher who put their united forceis into 
the homely enterprise of together promoting the one virtue 
of promptness or industry alone lifted many tons of the 
national burden. No service is too humble when all are 
interested and all at work. 

I am reminded of the story of a ragged vagrant who 
was observed going day after day about the walks and drives 
of a park in one of our great cities gathering into her apron 
bits collected from the ground as she walked. At last a 
policeman became curious about her movements, and ac- 
costed her very roughly, threatened her with arrest unless 
she explained her strange behavior. Whereupon she opened 
out her apron and displayed a great collection of bits of 
broken glass, explaining that she was simply taking them 
out of the way of the children's feet. Certainly any of us can 
take as much as a few bits of glass out of the way of the 
children's feet until their tottering steps are brought "to 
evenness and made to go more sure — ^more slow." For what 
would be accomplished by this vast and august organization 
were it not for the humble workers in their remote corners, 
each one spinning upon her own little loom the precious 
fabric of life, bridging snares and pitfalls and removing her 
quota of broken glass from under bleeding feet. "Each one 
in her place is best, strengthens and supports the rest." 

So we on the Western shore are not claiming for our 
work a great and finished product. We are working toward 
our ideals. We are proud of the fact that as a State we have 
held first place in points of numbers and organization. We 
see great possibilities before us and it would seem that the 
hour has at last struck for the realization of our beloved 
Froebel's dream, when "a little child shall lead them." 
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The Place and Work of the Juvenile Court 
and Probation System 

By Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 

President of the Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Probation 

Association 

The first Juvenile Court established by legislative enact- 
ment was opened in Chicago, in April, 1899. Whatever 
effort was made to separate children from adult criminals 
before that was purely voluntary on the part of the sitting 
judge. 

Massachusetts had used probation by legislative enact- 
ment for many years, but its benefit was rarely extended to 
children, and, the fact that there were but two or three pro- 
bation officers in Boston for all the adults as well as children 
made the system one of parole rather than probation, which 
for children is rarely effective. 

A small group of men and women in Chicago had be- 
come deeply interested in the evolution of a system which 
would remove children from the influences and associations 
of the prison and the criminal court and which would give 
to each child individual careful consideration. 

Hon. Harvey B. Hurd, an able lawyer, a wise states- 
man, a father and grandfather, in 1899, drafted the now 
famous Juvenile Court acts of Illinois. Judge Hurd gave 
the ripe experience of a remarkable life to planning this sys- 
tem of dealing with children. Familiar as he was with the 
courts and the children who came into them, he felt that 
the methods of procedure made criminals. To make things 
better for the children before he died was his earnest wish, 
and in his enthusiasm over it he gave days and weeks of 
his time in explaining its workings, as in his plan he wished 
to see it carried out. Judge Hurd was wonderfully adapted 
for making an adequate system for the State to use in 
guarding the interests of childhood. He understood chil- 
dren. He loved and knew them as few men do. Children 
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and grandchildren had given him experience. He also knew 
the unfortunate children who were caught in the dragnet of 
the police, and day after day were imbibing the poison of 
criminal courts and prisons. 

To know children, to know conditions affecting them 
seriously, to know legal requirements and to have the ear- 
nest purpose to better children's opportunities was the com- 
bination of qualities which brought into practical realization 
the earnest desires of many lovers of children and which was 
to revolutionize the methods of centuries. 1899 saw the 
first Juvenile Court in Chicago, 1901 the Juvenile Court and 
probation laws were passed in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
Kansas. 1902 gave Maryland the system. 1903 six States 
passed acts establishing it. 1904 two more adopted it. 1905 
eight others passed Juvenile Court and probation laws. In 
1906 two others secured this legislation. In 1907 Great 
Britain passed laws modeled after those in use here. Can- 
ada has just adopted the system by Parliamentary enactment, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and 
Italy have all sent their representatives to America to study 
the system, and as rapidly as possible they are modeling the 
laws after those in this country. 

In 1899 a little eight-year-old girl in Philadelphia set 
fire to a house "to see the fire burn and the engines run," 
she said. She was tried in the criminal court, awaiting her 
turn among every sort of criminal. Newspapers gave an 
entire page to this "Prodigy of Crime," as great headlines 
under the picture described her. 

Motherless since she was two years old, taught to steal 
by the caretaker provided by her father, whipped when she 
would not do it, an inmate of an orphans' home, a drudge in 
a city boarding house, what had there been in all her life 
to g^ve her any true ideal of life? The judge reluctantly 
committed her to a reformatory, where necessarily g^rls who 
knew more of evil than she would be her companions. 

I did not know the child, but I did know well what I 
would want done for my dear child if I had left her mother- 
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less, and I determined to save that little g^rl if possible. That 
was the beginning of the work for Juvenile Court and pro- 
bation in Pennsylvania. 

The judge revealed to me a condition that in my pro- 
tected life I had never dreamed of. He said : "I had no choice 
in the matter, I had no other place to send her, and they do 
not want her there." With an inward vow never to rest 
until Pennsylvania had other alternatives and other methods 
of treating its little children, I began to study of conditions 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

First, however, the judge gave the child to Mrs. Wm. 
T. Carter, whom I had interested to take her. The so-called 
prodigy of crime has been a teacher for two years, and, am- 
bitious to rise, is now in a normal school. She has taken 
prizes for Bible study, and is a respected, useful member of 
society. 

This result can be secured in most cases with the same 
careful, wise, loving care that little Annie has had. 

What were the conditions in Pennsylvania then? In 
1900 in Philadelphia there were five hundred children, from 
six to sixteen, in the county prison in one year. Children 
were held as witnesses and had remained two months in 
custody. Three hundred children a month were passing 
through the station houses of Philadelphia for offenses of a 
more or less serious nature, yet there was no one to care, 
no one to help them to do better. The courts could not help 
them, however much they might desire to. The children 
were left uncared for, until it became necessary to send them 
to a reformatory. 

The sixty-nine counties of Pennsylvania each had its 
jail, and in every one children were sentenced and subjected 
to the vile association with criminals of every sort. Eight 
hundred churches in Philadelphia, thousands of good homes, 
but utterly oblivious of the little ones who so sadly needed 
help. 

It was a group of earnest, experienced mothers who had 
the Juvenile Court and probation acts of Pennsylvania 
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drafted in 1900, and also the act providing rooms or build- 
ings separate from the jail for children awaiting hearing. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania listened to the pleas 
of mothers in behalf of the children, and in June, 1901, 
Pennsylvania opened its Juvenile Court in Philadelphia, the 
second Juvenile Court in the United States established by 
legislative enactment. The probation officers were provided 
by the efforts of the women who had taken the initiative in 
securing the laws, and from June, 1901, until to-day an effi- 
cient, faithful corps of probation officers has been provided 
by the group of mothers who with added numbers form the 
Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Probation Associations, 
which are chartered by the courts. 

The first Juvenile Court act was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1903, but even before the Superior Court so de- 
cided, new acts were drawn and presented to the Legislature. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was the 
first Supreme Court decision sustaining the vaUdity of this 
system of dealing with children. No indictments, no jury, 
no plea of guilty or not g^uilty, but an inquiry into what the 
welfare of the child and the State demand. No prisons any 
more for children, no lonely, sad little ones without a friend 
to counsel or aid, but a good woman ready with help and 
care, before bad habits are fixed. 

Quietly and with no realization of the vast import of 
its act the Legislature reversed the methods of centuries 
and inaugurated a new era for helpless childhood. 

From June, 1901, up to the present time every child 
held for the Juvenile Court, and thousands who were merely 
arrested and not held, have had consideration and care by 
the Juvenile Court Association and its probation officers. 
Medical and surgical examinations have been made when 
necessary. Homes have been helped, parents made to real- 
ize their duty and responsibility, and a complete accurate 
record has been kept of all the cases from that date to this. 
Churches have been enlisted in the movement and every 
agency used to help the children. 
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Legislatures which for years had been inert regarding 
laws for child protection have enacted more statutes in the 
last nine years than in a quarter of a century before. 

The conscience of the people has been aroused. Their 
eyes have been opened to the injustice that has been done to 
helpless, erring little ones, and not only in America but in 
Europe the leaven is working and old methods are being 
replaced by others whose purpose is to consider what is best 
for each child rather than to mete out punishment in ac- 
cordance with a criminal code that may have been suitable 
a thousand years ago, but which has long outlived its use- 
fulness to-day. 

In the Juvenile Court the child who steals, the truant, 
the runaway, and the vagrant child are considered as chil- 
dren needing treatment. It is more important to prevent 
continuance in wrongdoing than to punish. It is necessary 
to consider children individually, rather than en masse. 
Punishment that does not reason from cause to effect usually 
avails nothing. Before the Juvenile Court and probation 
laws were established what did we have? Children in every 
criminal court. Children in every prison. 

No one to help them, no one to treat them differently 
from the crime-hardened adult. They entered the mill which 
grinds out criminals, and it was next to impossible ever to 
escape the meshes which entangle these who once sin 
against the laws. 

The child, usually already handicapped by bad influences 
and environment, by his trial and imprisonment, met ob- 
stacles that few could surmount in the way of a good life. 
Hardened and embittered against society, his life was turned 
to evil. 

The Juvenile Court is the State's guarantee that every 
child shall be given the chance to become a good citizen; 
that at the time when he is unable to guide his own life, when 
ignorant, weak parents have failed, when perhaps criminal 
parents are guiding him into crime, when orphanage and 
poverty or neglect have sent him adrift, a waif with no one 
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to whom he is responsible, the State may have the authority 
to consider his future welfare (which is equally the welfare 
of the State) and provide therefore. 

The Juvenile Court is the hospital for treatment of 
moral disease. The probation officers are the nurses. 

The recovery of the patient will depend much on the 
efficiency of the diagnosis of each case, and on the treat- 
ment it receives. 

The Juvenile Court has been the means of revealing 
conditions which no one realized. I have taken the report 
for one week in a large city as typical of the vast work that 
lies before those who would help these blameless, though 
erring children. 

There were 197 children arrested — 197 children under 
sixteen; 74 of these were there for larceny, 45 as runaways, 
40 for incorrigibility. Vagrancy, assault and malicious 
mischief were the causes of arrest for the rest; 182 were 
boys, 15 girls; 75 were Americans; 20 were between eight 
and ten; 63 were between ten and thirteen years, and 114 
were between thirteen and sixteen years. 

This week was less than the average in numbers, yet you 
will see that would bring up the yearly number of arrests 
of juveniles in a year to over ten thousand. 

These are the children who are standing at the parting 
of the wacys. These are the little ones who may be saved 
if they meet at this time a loving, wise friend who will guide 
them and mother them, but who, before the Juvenile Court 
was established, were either neglected or sent to reform- 
atories. 

The hospital which had but one remedy for every dis- 
ease would in these days be considered as absurd. The 
Juvenile Court which does not recognize the individuality of 
each case, which does not study the home, the conditions and 
the motives which have lead to the offense, and which does 
not have at its hand a variety of agencies to help the children 
may be compared to the hospital with a single remedy. 

It might cure a few, but it would kill the many. That 
is what the methods of the past have done. That is why 
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crime has increased. That is why our prisons are full. The 
widespread idea that we must accept the situation that crime 
and prisons are a necessity, that there is a criminal class 
made of diflFerent clay from the rest of humanity^ has kept 
away the good men and women without whose help these 
erring brothers and sisters of ours will never be saved. 

The Juvenile Court, without its corps of probation offi- 
cers, guided by a loving insight into child nature and 
who also have the ability to inspire in the child true stand- 
ards of right living, is almost useless. It is the hospital with- 
out any nurses, and everyone knows that in illness good 
nursing is more than medicine. 

The success of the Juvenile Court depends far more on 
the quality of the probation officers than on the judge, for 
while he has the opportunity to impress the child for the few 
minutes he is before him, real success in character-building 
comes only in the old way. It is line upon line, precept upon 
precept, and over it all must brood the spirit of love without 
which no child can be helped. 

Probation work is character-building, nothing more, 
nothing less. It is joining hands with God to lead His little 
ones to His fold. 

The duty of a probation officer is not only to the child. 
It extends to helping the parents. Good housekeeping, 
better home-making in its best sense must be understood by 
a good probation officer. Often it is ignorance of these 
things that is the cause of the trouble. No better training 
can be given than that which is given to kindergarten teach- 
ers, which dwells especially upon the study of the child and 
his needs and development. 

Study of charity work and college training are required 
in some schools of philanthropy, while the vital and essential 
qualifications for probation work, study of child development, 
is left out. 

One may be thoroughly versed in every form of charity 
and have the highest college degree and yet be a very poor 
probation officer. There are some individuals whose faith 
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in human nature brings out the best in those whom they 
have under their care. They have a heart to sympathize 
and a spirit consecrated to the service of uplifting childhood. 
The more difficult the case the greater is their interest in it. 
Patience, love, common sense, dignity and experience of life 
are essential to one who is to guide children and parents. 

No children are hopeless. In the heart of each one is 
enfolded the germ of goodness which may be quickened and 
grow to eternity, but which is often crushed by those who 
do not understand the delicate, sensitive nature of an im- 
mortal soul. 

The Juvenile Court gives the opportunity never before 
afforded to study the needs of children. Under the old 
system no separate account was taken of juvenile crime. It 
was but part of the criminal record which includes all of 
every age who violate our laws. The sole duty of the court 
was to carry out the law as to punishment. 

Less than ten years' experience in the Juvenile Court 
and probation work has proved that in nearly all cases the 
children's presence there is due to conditions over which 
they have no control, which have been made by the com- 
munity in which they live, which can be changed and which 
will be changed as a result of the new light that has come 
to those who all over this country are coming in touch with 
the beginning of crime. 

It has dawned on many that to punish children for 
crimes which are the direct result of conditions of their lives 
is about as sensible as to put a healthy child into a small- 
pox hospital and then punish him because he contracted the 
disease. 

The Juvenile Court treats juvenile crime, and already like 
the physicians who stand the highest in their work for human- 
ity, movements are everywhere being inaugurated to prevent 
the necessity of bringing children into court. 

If it is the condition of their lives which bring them there, 
every true friend of childhood will bend her energies to remov- 
ing these conditions. 
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The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has put itself on 
record as sustaining the Juvenile Court, and as considering it 
for protection and guardianship, and in no sense a criminal 
court. The decision states that, "As the welfare of the State 
requires that children should be guarded from association and 
contact with crime and criminals, and as those who, from 
want of proper parental care or guardianship, may become 
liable to penalties which ought not to be imposed upon them, 
it is important that the powers of the court, in respect to the 
care, treatment and control of dependent, neglected, delin- 
quent and incorrigible children should be clearly distinguished 
from those exercised by it in the administration of the criminal 
law. After defining the powers of the court the act proceeds 
to direct how they are to be exercised in giving effect to its 
purpose." 

"It is not for the punishment of offenders, but for the 
salvation of children, and points out the way by which the 
State undertakes to save, not particular children of a special 
class, but all children under a certain age, whose salvation 
may become the duty of the State in the absence of proper 
parental care or disregard of it by wayward children. No 
child under the age of sixteen years is excluded from its benef- 
icent provisions. Its protecting arm is for all who have not 
attained that age and who may need its protection. It is for all 
children of the same class. That minors may be classified for 
their best interests and the public welfare has never been ques- 
tioned in the legislation relating to them." 

With its jurisdiction unrestricted by the constitution it is 
for the Legislature to declare what shall be exercised by it as 
a general police court, and instead of creating a distinctively 
new court, the act of 1903 does nothing more than confer ad- 
ditional powers upon the old court and clearly define them. 
On this point nothing can be profitable added to the following 
from the opinion of the Superior Court. "No new court is 
created and the ancient court of quarter sessions, which is 
older than all the constitutions of Pennsylvania, is given there- 
by not greater but different powers from those previously ex- 
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ercised." It is a mere convenient designation of the court of 
quarter sessions to call it, when caring for children, a juvenile 
court, but no such court, as an independent tribunal, is created. 
It is still the court of quarter sessions before which the pro- 
ceedings are conducted, and though that court, in so conduct- 
ing them, is to be known as the Juvenile Court, the records are 
still those of the court of quarter sessions. To save a child 
from becoming a criminal, or from continuing in a career of 
crime, to end in maturer years in public punishment and dis- 
grace, the legislature surely may provide for the salvation of 
such a child, if its parents or guardian be unable or unwilling 
to do so, by bringing it into one of the courts of the State with- 
out any process at all, for the purpose of subjecting it to the 
State's guardianship and protection. The natural parent needs 
no process to temporarily deprive his child of its liberty by 
confining it in his own home, to save it and to shield it from 
the consequences of persistence in a career of waywardness, 
nor is the State, when compelled, as parents* patriae, to take 
the place of the father for the same purpose, required to adopt 
any process as a means of placing its hands upon the child to 
lead it into one of its courts. "When the child gets there and 
the court, with the power to save it determine on its salvation, 
and not its punishment, it is immaterial how it got there. The 
act simply provides how children who ought to be saved may 
reach the court to be saved. If experience should show that 
there ought to be other ways for it to get there, the legisla- 
ture can, and undoubtedly will, adopt them, and they will 
never be regarded as undue processes for depriving a child of 
its liberty or property as a penalty for crime committed. As 
already stated, the act is not for the trial of a child charged 
with a crime, but is mercifully to save it from such an ordeal, 
with the prison or penitentiary in its wake, if the child's own 
good and the best interests of the State justify such salvation. 
Whether the child deserves to be saved by the State is no more 
a question for a jury than whether the father, if able to sajve it, 
ought to save it. If the latter ought to save, but is powerless 
to do so, the former, by the act of 1903, undertakes the duty. 
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and the legislature, in directing how that duty is to be per- 
formed in a proper case, denies the child no right of a trial by 
a jury, for the simple reason that, by the act, it is not to be 
tried for anything. The court passes upon nothing but the 
propriety of an eflfort to save it ; and if a worthy subject for 
an effort of salvation, that effort is made in the way directed 
by the act. The act is but an exercise by the State of its 
supreme power over the welfare of its children, a power under 
which it can take a child from its father and let it go where it 
will,'' without committing it to any guardianship or any in- 
stitution, if the welfare of the child, taking its age into con- 
sideration, can be thus best promoted. The true rule is: 
"That the courts are to judge upon the circumstances of the 
particular case ; and to give their directions accordingly.'* 

There is no restraint upon the natural liberty of children 
contemplated by such a law, — none whatever; but rather the 
placing of them under the natural restraint, as far as practi- 
cable, that should be, but is not, exercised by parental author- 
ity. It is the mere conferring upon them that protection to 
which, under the circumstances, they are entitled as a matter 
of right. It is for their welfare and that of the community at 
large. The design is not punishment, nor the restrainment im- 
prisonment, anymore than is the wholesome restraint which a 
parent exercises over his child. The severity in either case 
must necessarily be tempered to meet the necessities of the 
particular situation. There is no probability, in the proper 
administration of the law, of the child's liberty being unduly 
invaded. Every statute which is designed to give protection, 
care and training to children, as a needed substitute for 
parental authority and performance of parental duty, is but a 
recognition of the duty of the State, as the legitimate guardian 
and protector of children when other guardianship fails. No 
constitutional right is violated, but one of the most important 
duties which organized society owes to its helpless members is 
performed just in the measure that the law is framed with 
wisdom and is carefully administered." 
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"None of the objections urged against the constitutional- 
ity of the act can prevail. The assignments of error are, there- 
fore, all overruled and the order of the Superior Court, affirm- 
ing the commitment below, is affirmed." 

What then are its duties and what should it do for the 
children ? 

It deals with the care, treatment and control of dependent, 
neglected, delinquent and incorrigible children. What is its 
duty to the dependent children? No one dreams of transfer- 
ring houses or land from one to another without a record, and 
these records can be traced to the first settlement of the coun- 
try. How much more important children are than houses or 
land, yet no record or report is required in Pennsylvania of 
such placing of children. Any agency responsible or otherwise 
can put children wherever it pleases them, and there is no one 
to question. Many families have been separated and have lost 
sight of each other through this careless method. 

Many children have been placed in unsuitable homes. 
Justice and protection of helpless children can only be ensured 
by having every child placed with approval of the County 
Court and with accurate record of such placement and of any 
change made later. Annual reports should be made of chil- 
dren so placed. Records of this kind are of the utmost im- 
portance and the Court's approval would prevent much care- 
less placing of children. 

In large cities the appropriations for this work are utterly 
inadequate and with the duty given often to one man, without 
providing proper assistance it is impossible to do the placing 
as it should be done. 

The neglected children should be brought into Court on 
petition. The parents should be obliged to explain their neglect 
and the State should exercise its authority in using whatever 
means are necessary to give neglected children a fair square 
chance. Probation for parents is required in such cases and in 
many cases of childish misdemeanors this is true. 

The delinquent child is the one who commits offenses 
which would be regarded as crimes in older persons. The 
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Court's duty is to consider in each case what will best prevent 
the rectirrence of the offense, and as each case must be con- 
sidered on its individual merits no law can be made. Common 
sense, sympathy and insight into causes will go far toward a 
wise solution. 

Finally the Court deals with the so-called incorrigiWe 
child. Many of these are so named from the desire of parents 
to let the State support their children. Many are children of 
incorrigible parents. The Court must exercise wisdom in de- 
ciding this, and through the law requiring committments to be 
made only through the Juvenile Court no child can now be 
sent from his home and made an expense to the State without 
thorough investigation and with due /consideration of the 
child's side as well as the parents' side of the case. 

Children who are habitual truants can be brought into 
Court and placed on probation. The Juvenile Court of each 
county should have a record of dependent children, and where 
placed, of neglected children, of delinquent children and in- 
corrigible and also of the working children. 

The decision rendered by the Superior and Supreme 
Courts of Pennsylvania in sustaining the constitutionality of 
the Juvenile Court Acts of the utmost importance in showing 
that the State has not only the power but the duty to protect 
its child citizens. 

It clearly states that the Juvenile Court is not a criminal 
Court, but a Court for the protection and guardianship of 
such children as require its protection. No new Court is 
created nor is a special judge needed to ensure this. 

The system of rotation in Pennsylvania was adopted 
after unfortunate experience with the other method, and 
there is no reason why it is not just as advantageous in 
dealing with children as with other important matters which 
come under court jurisdiction. 

No county needs a special judge for the Juvenile Court 
if the probation system is well organized. 

The judge holds a purely judicial position. * He sits to 
listen to the testimony in the hearing, and to g^ve his judg- 
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ment as to what is best for the child and the State. He may 
give good advice and kindly admonition, but there his duty 
ends. Probation is the right arm of the court, but distinct 
in its duties. Probation is not a function of the judiciary 
nor can our busy judges be expected to supervise or have the 
responsibility for the probation work, which is in the highest 
sense good mothering of children who need it. We have 
admired the work of Judge Lindsey and some others who 
have thrown themselves into the children's work with all 
their heart, but this would not be practical or possible in 
most instances. It would be utterly impractical, unneces- 
sary, and too expensive in Pennsylvania to have a special 
judge in every county for children, and to do this would 
require a constitutional amendment. With thoroughly or- 
ganized probation work, the courts as constituted at present 
are fully able to do the work for the children. 

There should be a Probation Association in every 
county authorized by the legislature and composed of men 
and women whose interest and love for children fits them 
for their duties and who should receive no renumeration 
for their services. 

There should be a State Probation Commission ap- 
pointed by the governor, whose duty it should be to super- 
vise the probation work of the whole State, and to which 
every county association should report. Elach County Pro- 
bation Association should choose the probation officers and 
direct their work, making what rules are necessary, advis- 
ing with them concerning their cases, and cooperating with 
them in every way possible in the care of the children. 

The association should be required to dismiss any offi- 
cer by request of the court. It should require monthly re- 
ports from each officer and should make reports at least 
annually to the State Commission and to the court. 

The rooms or buildings provided for the children who 
must be held until court should be under the direction and 
management of the County Probation Association, and from 
the arrest of any child, this association should be responsible 
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for his caie. The probation officers should have every right 
that counsel has in making investigation, attending pre- 
liminary hearings, and in examining the child. Such officers 
should have a clear, accurate knowledge of the whole case 
to present to the judge at the hearing. 

Wherever possible every child should have an oppor- 
tunity to do better in his own home, unless it is a criminal 
one. In that case the welfare of the child and State ma> 
demand permanent separation, and a real home should be 
found as soon as possible. 

There should be a sufficient number of probation offi- 
cers to give the frequent close companionship and visits that 
will have an influence on the child. Sympathetic tact, com- 
mon sense, and a knowledge of child nature and home mak- 
ing are essential to a successful probation officer. Those 
who have had some experience of life do better than those 
who are too young, but above all the probation officer must 
love the work or it will not be a success. 

The Juvenile Court gives the opportunity to help chil- 
dren at the first downward step when formerly such trivial 
offenses were ignored until serious measures were necessary. 
The work is preventive and therefore takes cognizance of 
all that tends to tempt and lead children astray. The County 
Probation Association enlists the sympathy and interest of 
the entire county in making conditions better for the chil- 
dren. It cooperates with the teachers, with the truant offi- 
cers, with the police, with the court. Its business is to con- 
sider the welfare of the children of the county. The chil- 
dren cannot be saved by the best of judges or by a few 
probation officers unless they are supported and aided by 
good women and men of the community. Many agencies 
are needed to prevent our children from going astray. Under 
this system not one should escape. Each one should have 
the consideration which is impossible in a busy court room 
or by men who are the bread winners, and who have little 
time to give to the care of even their own children. Moth- 
ering in the home fits for mothering the children of the 
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State who lack that, and good mothering means more than 
anything else in giving children true ideals of life and fitting 
them to be good men and women. 

The Juvenile Court's great opportunity is to strengthen 
and improve the home. In the long run and finally, the 
home is the place for the child. Until the Juvenile Court and 
probation came into being there was no organized way of 
reaching weak, poor homes to benefit them. The only pos- 
sibility was to take a child away for a time. 

How much greater the system which recognizes that a 
home and father and mother are better for children, and 
when homes need help to give it to them. This is one of 
the strongest and best possibilities of the Juvenile Court. 



Day Nurseries 

By Madame Luiz G. Cosio de Lopez, Delegate from Mexico. 

The importance of the study of the welfare of the child 
can never be sufficiently estimated, both as regards its phys- 
ical development and the cultivation of its intelligence and 
morals. 

This study embraces many branches, that of hygiene 
as well as that of pedagogy, and each one should be the 
object of attention not only of the hygienists and pedagogues, 
but especially of the mothers of families. 

Undoubtedly the cultivation of the child, if such we may 
call it, commences before birth and terminates only when 
at maturity he alone is responsible for his own acts, which 
will be well or badly directed according to the physical and 
moral education which he has received since infancy, and 
which will influence not only his own life in the most decisive 
manner, but perhaps also the lives of various generations. 

Scientifically established as has been the basis of the 
terrible law of heredity, direct or indirect, it is necessary to 
understand the importance of the study in order to arrive at 
the physical and moral perfection of the human race. 
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It is therefore worthy of all praise that the mothers, 
uniting their forces and of accord with the principles of 
science, should occupy themselves not only with the welfare 
of their own children, but of all those oilier children who, 
motherless or having mothers ignorant or unable for some 
other reason to care for them in the proper manner, have 
to be confided to the care of other persons, who become 
their mothers and assume all the responsibility and even 
more than that of those who were their mothers by nature. 

One of the institutions which, owing to its high moral 
aims, should grow in all countries, especially in the large 
cities, is that of the day nurseries. In these establishments 
the children, from the very smallest, receive every care and 
healthful nourishment appropriate to their age or organism, 
while their mothers, free from all preoccupation, may dedi- 
cate themselves to work, perhaps their only means for their 
own subsistence and that of their other children. 

These institutions, though charitable and for children, 
are of a nature very different from the "Casas de Cuna" 
The latter are of the greatest utility, for with the secrecy and 
other special guarantees which they offer they obviate a great 
number of crimes; but it would be desirable that without 
prejudice to them the Grovemment and the private societies 
should concentrate special attention to the day nurseries, the 
principal tendency of which is to keep the mother and child 
from being separated. Eflfectively, what benefit greater than 
that which a mother receives when, after having been all 
day employed at some arduous work, she comes in the evening 
to the day nursery to receive her child, who, clean, healthy 
and smiling, rewards her with its tender caresses for all the 
care and worry she may have suffered. Those ties of love 
which form the most powerful element in assuring the morality 
of a mother and the proper development of the sentiments of 
the child who to-morrow will be a man, are not broken. Even 
more, we might say that it is undoubtedly assured that a child, 
healthful, clean and well nourished, is a delightful companion 
and goes to the home of the mother to promote her happiness 
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and to be a witness to the actions of the mother, who, 
fatigued by the labors of the day and satisfied with the love 
of her child, will give herself up perhaps to a rest free from 
the combats of her own passions. 

A mother's love and work are great means serving 
toward the regeneration of the woman, and this is the prin- 
cipal end pursued and accomplished in the day nurseries. 
Unfortunately, these institutions are new and are not as gen- 
eral as it might be wished, nor as they undoubtedly will be 
in a very short time. 

In the City of Mexico, due to the personal initiative of the 
worthy wife of our beloved President, Senora Carmen Romero 
Rubio de Diaz, who, realizing the necessity of an establishment 
in which the mothers who are not able to be, and who should 
not be, permanently separated from their children, should be 
able to leave them during the hours in which they have to 
consecrate themselves to the work of securing the means of 
subsistence, Mrs. Diaz formed the idea of founding a Day 
Nursery, which, under the name of the "Casa Amiga de la 
Obrera" (Friendly House of the Working Woman), has been 
in existence for twenty years. 

This establishment was inaugurated on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1887, in a building situated in one of the most densely 
populated districts of the City of Mexico, and, consecrated to 
this object, remained there till the yeai* 1904, when it was re- 
moved to new quarters especially constructed at the expense 
of Mrs. Diaz, and in which are to be found all the conditions of 
amplitude and hygiene. In it boys from the age of two to eight 
years are received, and girls from the age of two to eleven 
years. 

The hours of entrance are from six-thirty to eight A. M., 
and those of leaving from six to seven P. M. During these 
hours the children are distributed in the various departments 
of the building according to age. The smallest have special 
attendants who entertain them with different games, while 
those who are of sufficient age, pass to the various halls of 
study. 
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The school is divided into the kindergarten and the two 
first years of primary obligatory instruction, according to the 
laws of the Federal District. At the end of the year they have 
the school examinations which are always presided over by 
Mrs. Diaz. 

The children are given three meals daily, which are like- 
wise arranged in accordance with their ages : a light breakfast 
at eight-thirty A. M., a dinner of four plates at midday, and 
a light supper at five. The establishment has a corps of ad- 
ministration which is composed of the care takers and servants, 
as well as the necessary complement of teachers in the school. 

The daily attendance, including boys and girls, numbers 
two hundred, and there have been inscribed in the institution 
since its foundation, 3,000 children of both sexes. In the Casa 
Amiga de la Obrera, generally on the anniversary of the birth 
of the President, entertainments are given for the children by 
the friends of President and Mrs. Diaz, who, appreciating the 
delicacy of the sentiments, while in reality dedicating the enter- 
tainment to the distinguished patrons of the institution, ap- 
parently dedicate it to their well-loved proteges, for whom 
they make so many personal sacrifices. These entertainments 
consist in the distribution of pretty toys appropriate to the age 
and sex of the children, cinematographic exhibitions, fire 
works, and other simple diversions. These entertainments are 
patronized by the ladies of the best Mexican society and some 
of their children. 

As can be seen, this institution does not receive children 
under two years of age. The latter, whose special care and 
feeding are very delicate, require the most minute attention. 
Having this in mind, I thought it would be a good idea to 
begin a work which would serve as a complement to the im- 
portant work begun and continued with such success by Mrs. 
Diaz. 

Accompanying my husband on a trip which he made to 
New York, I resolved to study the question of the establish- 
ment of the Day Nurseries in this great country. Having 
visited several of the best, I found that there was one amongst 
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them which especially attracted my attention, both for its 
organization and for the work which it performed. This Day 
Nursery is annexed to Grace Church, New York. I also 
visited some laboratories in which were prepared the different 
classes of milk for the artificial food of the small children, and, 
bearing such" interesting data, I returned to my country, re- 
solved to begin the difficult task which I had set for myself. 

In conjunction with various Mexican ladies, friends of 
mine, I formed a society which was called "Protectora de la 
Infancia" (Protector of the Infants), which had for its object 
the immediate establishment of one Day Nursery, and the pro- 
ject of increasing the number to the extent that our resources 
would permit. 

The first difficulty we had to overcome was the same 
which even now is encountered in many parts, namely that the 
majority of physicians are strongly opposed to artificial feed- 
ing. At first sight these gentlemen appear to be right. Who 
would substitute an artificial food for that which nature has 
provided? If for each child born, one could count on the 
mother, or in her place a good wet nurse who would feed it, 
it would indeed be the height of folly to even think of artificial 
feeding, but unfortunately such is not the case, quite the con- 
trary in fact. One of the defects of society which lies in the 
imperfect comprehension of civilization is precisely that many 
mothers refuse to nourish their children, due to selfish motives, 
highly reproachable, while others, due to material difficulties 
or to a weak and sickly constitution, a consequence probably 
of the unavoidable law of heredity, see themselves deprived of 
the nourishment which nature proportions to the majority of 
mothers for the benefit of their children. At any rate, there is 
always a deficit affecting a large number of children for whom 
there is no recourse other than artificial food. 

Studied and regulated as it is at present, use can be made 
of it without the slightest danger, and to it a great many chil- 
dren owe their lives. 

The Day Nursery founded by this society was called "Asilo 
Protector de la Primera Infancia" (Asylum for the protection 
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of the first infancy), this name being chosen in order to give 
an idea of the object of the institution. This establishment was 
located in a building, which, though not especially constructed 
for such an object, was nevertheless sanitary and conveniently 
arranged, containing all the departments necessary for separat- 
ing the children in groups, according to their various foods 
and hours of sleep, which would vary with the age and con- 
stitution of the children, office for admission, a bath, a kitchen 
of the house which was converted into a laboratory for the 
preparation of milk and other foods, and supplied with running 
water, filters, and all necessary conveniences; another small 
room in which was installed the apparatus for the preparation 
of the milk, store rooqi, etc. In the lower story were located 
all the necessary accommodations for the staff of nurses, serv- 
ants, etc., including the laundry, kitchen and store room, and 
a room in which the mothers could wait for their children or 
for the milk which was given them for the feeding of their 
children during the night. The children were admitted from 
half past six to eight A. M. in summer, and from seven to 
eight-thirty in winter. Before the child was inscribed in the 
register of the establishment the house physician who examined 
it, as well to verify the absence of any contagious disease as to 
decide on the class of nourishment to which the child should 
be subjected, after which, and having informed the mother of 
the rules of the house, she was given a check with a number 
which corresponded to another engraved on a medal hanging 
from a light chain which encircled the child's neck. By means 
of this number the child could be identified. Its bed was 
marked with the same number, as well as the order of its 
particular foods. 

The inscription book was arranged after the following 
manner: 
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Besides this, another book was kept showing the record 
of the daily attendance, arranged as will be seen below: 



i of the Child 



I 
Z 



1.1 






Variation in Weight 



Grams 



Observations 



The observations were extracts from the note-books 
which the nurses were obliged to keep with the most 
scrupulous exactness. 

From the admission office the children were taken to 
the bathroom, where the nurses, in groups of four, subjected 
them to a tepid bath or to one the temperature of which 
was prescribed by the physician. Absorbent cotton was 
employed in the bath, the object being that it could be used 
but »nce. Absorbent cotton was also used in applying 
talcum powder, which prevented the chapping of the skin. 
If necessary, intestinal washes, enemas and other simple 
treatments were made in the bathroom. The children were 
dressed in a plain, home-made material all white, even the 
dresses. 
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From the bath the children were taken to the diflFcrent 
departments, where they were under the care of special 
nurses, many of whom were the mothers of the children, 
especially if they were in good condition to serve as wet 
nurses, in which case they feed their own children and one 
or two more, the children thus being subjected to mixed 
feeding. The majority of the children were fed artificially 
by means of pasteurized milk, more or less modified accord- 
ing to the age of the child. The number of these was, how- 
ever, very small, for we never had more than three wet 
nurses. The larger children took their milk with some cereal 
or soup once or twice a day, and their bottles at other times, 
the bottles being graduated in quantities of four, six and 
eight ounces each. The bottles were corked with cotton, 
which, after the milk was heated to give to the child, was 
burned over an alcohol lamp, in this manner the neck of 
the bottle being flamed before the nipple was applied. These 
nipples were of a simple black or red rubber, which was dis- 
infected by boiling in a solution of bicarbonate of soda, and 
were kept in well-sealed jars in sterilized water till they were 
needed. 

As it was not the purpose of this small work to make 
a technical study of artificial feeding I will confine myself 
merely to noting the results obtained in the use of pasteurized 
milk, which were highly satisfactory both as regarded the 
nutritive conditions and the simplicity of preparation. The 
majority of the children took the milk, rich with cream, alone 
or mixed with simple sterilized water, while those suffering 
from some weakness of the digestive organs took it mixed 
with barley water, lime water or some other preparation to 
modify it. During the one year and one month that this 
day nursery was conducted there were received in it a total 
of two hundred children, the daily attendance being from 
forty to fifty. Though a number of deaths occurred, not 
one of them was occasioned by artificial feeding. 

If the day nurseries have such satisfactory results in 
that which concerns the welfare of the child, the benefit 
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which the mother receives is no less, for she is there brought 
in contact with intelligent and disinterested persons, learning 
from them even to love her children, we might say, and to 
practice upon them the wise prescriptions of hygienic care. 

Our experience served to convince me that by means of 
our demonstrations to the mothers of some sad cases of 
infirmity amongst the children, as a consequence of alcohol- 
ism on the part of the mothers, we caused at least some of 
them to abstain from pulque, the national intoxicating drink, 
highly injurious to the health and unfortunately very gener- 
ally used amongst the lower class of Mexico as a result of 
its cheap price. 

Would that each one of us, in our own respective coun- 
tries, might be able to make a veritable campaign in favor 
of the day nurseries, and it is to be hoped that at some time 
we may have the pleasure of reuniting to communicate the 
results obtained in this work as also in the formation of 
societies for the protection of infancy. 

This is essentially a feminine work and especiaUy 
maternal. No one like a mother can appreciate the necessi- 
ties of the children in general, and on account of her own 
experience no one can so successfully minister to their wel- 
fare. So it is that all of us who find ourselves in these 
conditions should unite our efforts for the good of our chil- 
dren even, as I have already said, from before the time of 
their birth. As in the construction of an edifice, the prin- 
cipal problem for the architect is that of the foundation, so 
infancy should be considered as the foundation of the great 
work of humanity, for in each child is the basis of a com- 
plete generation. 

Mexico, Marzo de, 1908. 



Housing and Tenements 

Mrs. Chas. F. WeUer delivered a valuable address on 
"Housing and Tenements," which is regretfully omitted on 
account of Stenographer's illness. 
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Juvenile Court 

Judge Dc Lacy, of Washington, D. C, delivered a 
valuable address on "J^^^'^ 0>urt," which is regretfully 
omitted on account of Stenographer's illness. 



Defective Children 



A Consideration of the Welfare of Deaf Children and 
the Duty of the Medical Profession 

By Charles S. Tuhnbull, M.D. 

Madam President of the National Congress of Mothers 

AND Delegates to the National Congress on the 

Welfare of the Child: 

Apart from the honor I feel in addressing such a repre- 
sentative and enthusiastic body as this assembly I feel it a 
great pleasure in pleading for the welfare of deaf children. 
This subject was most near and dear to my father, Laurence 
Turnbull, M.D., whose life work was the practice and teach- 
ing of Otology, A specialty he, in the old time way, built out 
of a large general practice. At the commencement of his 
career he espoused the cause of teaching deaf children the 
so-called "oral method," particularly as advocated by the 
Misses Garrett, of Philadelphia. In the first edition of Dr. 
TumbuU's work entitled, "Diseases of the Ear," he devoted 
a chapter to "deaf-mutism," which was a most comprehen- 
sive resume of this interesting subject. It recorded its his- 
tory and the results of his large experience, detailed accounts 
of his visits to the schools of this country and abroad, and 
concluded with an impartial review of all known methods as 
early as the year 1871, and he quoted the following italicized 
paragraph to illustrate Miss Garrett's method:'*' 

"Great results have already been gained through the 
oral method, and I have no doubt that greater and better 
^Directions to Parents of Deaf Children, by Mary S. Garrett. 
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results than any already obtained await us in the future, as 
the method becomes more widely and more strictly and 
intelligently applied. The oral pupil who has the least 
amount of intelligible speech and of lip reading, compared 
with his fellow oral pupils, has just that much advantage over 
the most expert maker of arbitrary signs and the manual 
alphabet, which are sure to be as unintelligible to the general 
public as our speech is to the sign maker. The more perfect 
we can make the speech of the deaf, and the more skillful 
we can train them to be in lip reading, and the greater the 
amount of language we can teach them, the happier and 
more independent they wiH be." 

As a student I could not help but be impressed with my 
father's enthusiasm and grow up with a fondness for the 
subject we have under consideration, and you will, I know, 
excuse a pardonable pride and concede my deep interest as 
justified. My wish is to arouse a universal interest concern- 
ing the education of deaf children, and ask your cooperation 
in the welfare of the deaf child whose early training from 
this time must be in visible speech in but one direction. I 
cannot help but feel a hesitancy in the simple statement of 
facts which it seems to me must sound commonplace to some 
of you, because I feel assured that everybody who has been 
interested for any length of time in the education and wel- 
fare of deaf children must already be familiar with the 
methods about which I want to tell you. 

Pantomime plays no part in the game of "speech imita- 
tion" we are to champion. Given a deaf child (infant), the 
first query suggests the all-important question, "Is this or 
that infant deaf?" Nol emphatically no! Why not give it 
the benefit of the doubt, keep talking to it straight ahead, 
frown down anybody who, instead of speaking at it, dares to 
make a sign. Perhaps it may only be "tongue-tied" — a rare 
condition, but popular. Perhaps the child has defective eye- 
sight and does not see well enough to imitate speech. Per- 
haps the child has congenital occlusion, some foreign sub- 
stance closes the auditory canals or scar tissue (cicatrices) 
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in its throat. Perhaps the child has a so-called "cold" or 
influenza, or gotten along to dentition time. Perhaps the 
child has adenoids, with or without enlarged tonsils. (At 
this juncture permit me to pause and say that in the case of 
''mouth-breathing children" our duty is almost as imperative 
as in the case of the deaf for obvious well-known reasons.) 
Perhaps the child has recently suffered with some exanthem- 
atous disease. Perchance it has acquired or inherited some 
so-called scrofulous disease. Many supposed reasons will 
suffice to make us doubt permanent deafness. Therefore, 
take it for granted that the child hears more or less, and 
keep on talking to it. The organs of speech are ready and 
at your service. Keep up the fight, nothing daunted, be- 
cause if you do the child's education has been started. The 
child is not necessarily dumb if it should be deaf. A child 
possessed with normal ears and hearing, who has never 
heard nor seen speech, will just as surely be dumb as the 
deaf child who has never been trained to see or imitate 
speech. 

In training a deaf child full faith must always be re- 
tained. Deception, once practiced, is fatal to discipline. 
When a child once loses faith or has been deceived it will 
dread strangers, especially the doctor, and all influence in 
the way of discipline will be lost. Firm discipline must 
always be maintained not only for the good of the child, but 
for the comfort of the parents or teacher, both in every 
instance being the undoubted gainers. 

Satisfy yourself that it sees your face in a good light. 
Children are mimics. Encourage every effort to speak, and 
after a fair, patient trial always call your physician, and if he 
is unable to assist you in solving the question, "Is the child 
deaf?" special counsel must be called to solve the questions 
I have suggested and secure intelligent advice. 

"All deaf children with good eyesight can, with ex- 
tremely rare exceptions, and ought to be taught to talk, and 
can learn speech-reading, provided their parents, caretakers 
and teachers know how to guide and instruct them. When 
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parents discover an infant to be deaf they should continue 
to talk to it just as every mother does a hearing baby when 
it is learning to talk. She does not use motions to it, be- 
cause it has not yet commenced to understand her language, 
but she repeats over and over again to it the pet names she 
calls it, tells it again and again to "say papa," "say mamma," 
etc., etc., until it learns to understand, and then to imitate 
her words. She is keen to discover, encourage and correct 
its first attempts at articulation." 

The child should be strictly trained to depend entirely 
upon speech-reading, and that alone, and everyone with 
whom a deaf child comes in contact should talk at it, i. e., 
to it, and encourage and aid it to articulate. Deaf babies 
begin to say "mamma" just as hearing babies do, but as a 
rule it is not encouraged. If it were, and the child properly 
guided to further articulation, it would soon talk and evince 
every symptom of joy and delight. 

The Hon. John Hitz, superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, says: "The fact is weU established that defective 
auditory organs are distinct and as independent from those 
of speech as they are from those of vision, and if people in 
general knew that they would more likely disassociate the 
organs of speech from those of hearing as fully as they 
generally do the defects of sight from those of speech, and 
realize that if properly taught the deaf would organically as 
icadily be able to speak as are the blind." 

Director Frederick Werner, of Stade, Germany, says: 
'^Develop speech in the deaf child in such a way that his 
THINKING may as soon as possible be based upon his speech 
sensations." Thus formulated we have a fundamental prin- 
ciple in which is found "the long needed and sought for psy- 
chological basis of the oral method." 

For instance, a case on record where a mother, finding 
her boy of two years old did not talk, and after having been 
told by a physician that be was totally deaf, talked to him 
constantly, knowing nothing of methods. She treated him 
and talked to him as a normal child, with the result that he 
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not only has a natural voice, but is also in every other way, 
except hearing, a natural child. He is now five years and 
five months of age, and is able to read speech from the lips 
of strangers. This boy's clever mother stated nothing 
angered her more than to see anyone use motions in talking 
to her child. 

Another case well known to Miss Garrett was that of a 
girl who was about nine years old when she was discovered. 
She was a so-called "deafmute" whose parents had always 
been wise enough to talk to her (at her) from infancy. She 
understood speech, talked and was able to take part in all 
ordinary conversation. 

It is unnecessary for me to say how profligate it is of 
caretakers of the human body to neglect physical develop- 
ment. In these days of athletics and the strenuous life, it 
is almost an insult to any intelligent person to suggest that 
unless a muscle be used and put to work it will waste, 
atrophy and soon be useless. That is, alas! too frequently 
and painfully evident in cases of neglected injuries and frac- 
tures of the limbs, etc., which have been put up in splints 
or plaster and have been allowed to remain without any 
motion until such time as the dressings were removed. Many 
a limb in such neglected cases hangs stiff and useless for 
want of proper care of, massage, friction and passive motion, 
in short, exercise. Why should we not expect the same to 
occur in the muscles of the organs of speech? Unless de- 
veloped and put to use they degenerate. 

The oculist has no difficulty in convincing the parent of 
a "cross-eyed child" that simple lack of use of the deviating 
eye is the cause of every case of squint. If one of a pair 
of eyes is not good enough for associate use with its fellow, 
"nature" abandons it sets it in or out and keeps it there out 
of the way so that a blurred or indistinct image does not 
embarrass that of the better, normal, fellow eye. If one of 
a pair of eyes be sightless there is nothing to hold it in 
place on account of lack of fixation and the stronger of the 
two muscles pulls it in or out. Nature knows better than 
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to attempt to fuse a blurred or indistinct image with a good 
one. Correctly fit and adjust spectacles and the unused weak 
eye with its undeveloped muscles at first refuses to work 
with its fellow, although, later when properly corrected this 
once poorer eye works equally well. Hence the necessity for 
putting infants' eyes in order and at work exercising the 
muscles at once. 

A further consideration of the welfare of deaf children 
brings the student to a study of the laws of inheritance, 
heredity and consanguinity. Here is an awful pause! If 
such a student be a medical man and the added considera- 
tion of the diseases which cause deafness be recognized as 
another factor which might have aided, in the actual founda- 
tion of a deaf-variety of the human race, we of the medical 
profession must be up and doing, least forgetful of the Hip- 
pocratic oath we be charged with neglect of duty. We have 
the important duty of guiding and instructing parents of 
deaf infants and children. Pause and reflect a moment when 
I tell you that one child is deaf out of every 1500 born 
annually. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell tells us that over 
50 per cent, of the congenitally deaf had deaf-mute parents, 
and even 13 per cent, of the deaf from other (accidental) 
causes had deaf relatives. 

The family physician, autocrat, as he doubtless is, can 
wield a tremendous influence with his adoring families of 
patients. It is the duty of the medical profession to prevent 
it for hygienic reasons, the segregation, as a class, of any 
and all children, much more so of deaf children who must 
be brought up under the environment of homes or in its home. 
We must retain normal environment as nearly as possible 
during the period of education. If infant children must leave 
home for special training, let it be at an age when they would 
ordinarily commence to talk. There is no sense so variable 
in its development as speech. Some children begin to talk 
at twelve to eighteen months, others not until after the 
second year. Some pronounce distinctly at three years and 
others not until nine or ten. 
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C. G. Pearse, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis., says: 

"A great hindrance in the teaching of deaf children has 
been the fact that they began to learn language and speech 
when they came to school, several years after normal chil- 
dren acquire these accomplishments. For this reason they 
are likely to master these arts less perfectly and to be later 
in getting an elementary education than our normal children. 
For a few years a departure in Pennsylvania, The Home for 
Training Deaf Children in Speech Before They are of School 
Age,' Philadelphia, has attracted marked attention. Into 
this school deaf children are taken for instruction at the age 
when normal children are learning language and speech at 
home. Experience here has shown that deaf children may 
in effect be almost as well grounded in language and speech 
by the time they reach the usual school age, as are their more 
fortunate mates who have all their senses. The lessons 
taught by this school are not unlikely to prove the greatest 
step forward in the teaching of deaf children that has been 
taken since oral teaching was established." 

"The public schools should stand anxious to increase 
the scope of their usefulness and become so far as they may, 
to all the children of the State, the door of opportunity, as 
they now are to all the normal children of the State. That 
we should so order our system of public education that we 
may care not only for the normal, but the great majority 
of those who depart from the normal type, either through 
lack of some bodily power or ^ense, such as sight, or hear- 
ing, or through some intellectual lack, where that lack is not 
such as to render them incapable of leading self-directed 
lives. That our search in this direction should not cease until 
we have brought within the magic circle of our people's 
schools all the classes of defective or atypical children, ex- 
cept those unfitted by their misfortune to lead self-con- 
trolled, self-directed and self-supporting lives ; and have made 
it possible, in these schools, for them to receive the special 
care and special educational facilities which they require. 
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while at the same time remaining in their homes, in the 
care of father and mother in the companionship of brothers 
and sisters, approaching more and more nearly, as their 
educational years pass by, to the normal type of the society 
in which they must take their places, tending less and less 
to become members of a class apart, unseeking and unsought 
by their normal fellow men." 

Mr. William Nelson, headmaster of the Royal Schools 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Trafford, Manchester, England, 
on a visit of inquiry to schools for the Deaf in the United 
States of America, writes at length of "The Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children Before They are of School 
Age." He says: "This is the school which has excited my 
interest for some years, as its aims and methods were so en- 
tirely new, that I believe very few teachers in England credited 
the accounts that had been given of it. 

It is composed of two detached villa residences, and stands 
in the middle of the fine park just outside of Philadelphia. 

Its object is described in the following words by the 
principal. Miss Garrett, "The fact that all deaf children, after 
leaving school must live their lives and earn their living among 
hearing people, and that heretofore so little has been done 
toward training them until they were of school age, had in- 
duced us to try teaching them to talk as nearly as possible at 
the natural age, and then sending them to be educated with 
hearing people, among whom, as before said, they must live 
their later lives." 

The children are received at the age of two and up to eig^t 
years old, but the earlier the better after they have reached the 
age of two years. Their attention is constantly directed to the 
lips of everybody who comes in contact with them, from the 
lowest servant in the place to the head of the school, and what- 
ever they are doing, all through the day, becomes a constant 
lesson in speech and language, and lip-reading. Absolutely 
no signing is allowed. All this is done under the most happy 
and delightful conditions. Although the children, many of 
them, come from the very poorest homes, they are dressed and 
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fed and treated from the first like little ladies and gentlemen, 
and they play about in these two beautiful little villas, as happy 
and well cared-for children do in our best English homes. 
The whole feeling of the place is delightfully nice and simple, 
and directed towards the object they have in view, namely, the 
humanizing and educating of these little children. 

My first introduction to them was at dinner, and this I 
want to describe fully. The children were seated in groups, 
around small tables for eight or ten, with a couple of teachers 
or more at each table, and a constant chatter was kept up 
during the whole meal, in the most natural way possible. This 
was really school in disguise, education around a centre of in- 
terest, which could not fail to produce attention and good re- 
sults. I was asked by quite small children, if I would like any 
bread, or any salt, or a glass of water, and where I came from 
and whether I liked America. They told me that Miss Garrett 
had been in England last year, and numerous other things, 
such as might be said by ordinary hearing children at the table. 
The whole thing surprised me very much, as I had quite ex- 
pected to find that the accounts of this method of instruction 
had been exaggerated. 

Miss Garrett does not teach abstract articulation, but com- 
mences at once to teach speech, and in the lowest class, with 
quite baby children of four years of age, such questions as 
"Who cut your hair?" and "What did the barber do?" and so 
on were asked and answered quite readily in amazingly natural 
speech. All through the school this method of instilling the 
language of early childhood is followed; the greatest possible 
freedom is alJowed, and no series of set lessons or timetables 
is adhered to. I spent two days in examining and looking into 
the working of this delightful school, and the impression I got 
was that it was on the right lines undoubtedly, if the aim of 
deaf-mute education is to give speech and lip-reading in such 
a natural way as will readily be accepted and understood by 
the general public. Miss Garrett, in order that I might follow 
up her idea, that after the language difficulty had been solved 
for the deaf, and natural everyday speech given, that they 
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should be transferred to ordinary schools for the purpose of 
education proper, very kindly invited a number of her old 
pupils to meet me at supper next evening. The boy who sat 
next to me was at a grammar school, and he told me he was 
intending to be an engineer. They were all doing exceedingly 
well at school, as their reports plainly showed, and as I could 
readily understand from their fluency and accuracy in the use 
of everyday speech. I had the pleasure of giving them a 
short lesson after supper on some birds' eggs, which some of 
them had brought. They were easy to teach, and, what is very 
unusual with many of the orally-taught deaf, the work could 
proceed quite rapidly. 

One of the secrets of this success is no doubt, due to the 
fact that the children never go home for holidays during the 
first six years of instruction, which means that the continuity 
of speech training is unbroken. I have no doubt the advantage 
of that is quite clear to all teachers, who have experienced the 
disastrous results of a long holiday away from school, often in 
a wretched home, where the influences are entirely opposed to 
all that goes on in school. This is one of Miss Garrett's strong 
points, and it shows with what pertinacity she has carried out 
her ideas and fought the question through in order to secure 
her ends, both in legislation, with the parents, and, unfor- 
tunately, with teachers. 

I believe that the influence of this one school in America 
will count for much in the future. It is already beginning to 
tell, and there are signs in many of the larger schools that 
fresh ideas and new thoughts are in the air in regard to 
the teaching of the deaf. What strikes me is that with the 
present attitude of the "powers that be" in our own country 
it would be impossible to drop a lump of leaven like this into 
our midst at the expense of the State. This elasticity applies 
not only to Miss Garrett's school in America, but to all 
schools that I saw. Freedom to teach is given to the school 
by the State, and freedom to invent and adopt and try new 
methods is given to the teachers in the schools. Mistakes 
are made, but the general gain is greater than the loss, and 
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the deaf schools in America in this respect honestly reflect 
the general national spirit which allows the apprentice at 
the bench to "have his say" and to use his mind in every- 
thing that touches his work. Fault-finding is not one of the 
signs of State control in America. The money is freely given 
and freely expended in order that the utmost may be done 
for the children it is intended to benefit. 

The general attitude of the inspectors and the State 
I>epartment is one of sympathetic encouragement, and the 
teachers, on the visit of the inspectors, go on with their 
work with confidence. The rise of such splendid work as 
Miss Garrett's is the outcome of this remarkable sympathy 
on the part of the State. 

When considering consanguinity. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell says, in his more than interesting and valuable article 
on "Eugenics": "If there are any conditions under which 
consanguineous unions would be a benefit to man, they 
should be made known, so as to enable us to understand 
certainly what conditions are beneficial and what harmful, to 
the end that public opinion may be rightly guided in its treat- 
ment of this important subject. We have statistics which 
indicate very clearly that consanguineous unions should not 
be contracted by defective persons, and the results obtained 
by Dr. E. A. Fay are specially significant in this connection. 
He shows that there is a considerable liability to the produc- 
tion of deaf offspring where a deaf mute married a blood 
relative, even in cases where the original deafness was not 
congenital. The statistics of the twelfth census of the United 
States show that at least four-fifths of the deaf of the country 
and four-fifths per cent, of the blind are offspring of con- 
sanguineous marriages, but we do not know conclusively 
whether consanguinity in the parents produces the defective 
condition or whether it simply intensifies a preexisting ten- 
dency in the family. The largest percentage of children of 
cousins' marriages are found among the deaf who have deaf 
relatives and among the blind who have blind relatives." 
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If it be true that "the proper study of man is man," no 
higher or nobler subject of research can be found. The 
improvement of the human race depends largely upon two 
great factors, heredity and environment, and we deal chiefly 
with the question of heredity. By all measures, repressive 
or preventive, it is our duty to prevent marriage among the 
deaf and dumb. The institution of marriage not only pro- 
vides for the production of offspring, but for the production 
of morality in the community at large. This is a powerful 
reason why we should not interfere with it any more than 
possibly can be helped. There are other reasons, however, 
arising from a consideration of the rights possessed by 
individuals in a free community. 

I wish, in this connection, to draw your attention to the 
marked effect of voice-culture in throat troubles and deaf- 
ness. In the latter case pronounced benefit seems almost 
invariable by means of vocal vibration of the parts through 
specially evolved exercises for the chest, posterior portion of 
the throat, tongue and lips. Every child is receiving a 
certain amount of voice-culture at Miss Garrett's Home. 
The advanced classes already show marked improvement not 
only in their voice, but in their manner of speaking, prompt- 
ness of response being particularly noticeable. 

Miss M. S. Zane, who is devoting particular attention to 
this special branch, tells me in a comparatively short time 
she found not only a marked improvement in articulation, 
but that the child even showed an appreciation of the fact 
that they had found another source of relief. Even in the 
classes of the very young children, as all classes are receiv- 
ing this training, they are eager for this exercise, which is 
another proof that it is quite natural for deaf children to use 
their voices and that they do appreciate every effort that 
tends toward making them like other children. It is an 
understood fact that all organs and members of the body 
should be put in their normal condition, performing their 
natural functions; and only when this is accomplished arc 
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we the happier. Then why, because the child has been 
deprived of one faculty, should we permit it to be deprived 
of the use of others. 

Industrial training: In our endeavor to follow the lines 
endorsed by leading educators for teaching children we have 
with several backward boys in the Home g^ven them the 
special training for learning speech and language, and then 
advised industrial training among the hearing, instead of 
sending them to ordinary schools, which is our general 
custom. The industrial results have been as successful as 
with the children who are not mentally backward, and the 
pupils' mental deficiencies have been lessened. We train 
the hands of all the children, however young, in accuracy, 
beginning with folding their table bibs evenly, etc. As soon 
as they are at all old enough they go to the sloyd room and 
lay, under a male teacher, foundations for their later indus- 
trial training. In their lessons there we seek to discover 
and encourage the natural bent of each individual child. 

Physical training: Neither the sloyd teacher nor the 
teacher of physical training at the Home have had any special 
training for teaching the deaf, but teach just as they do hear- 
ing classes in schools. 

Sir William Wilde, whose work on "Aural Surgery" 
reads more like a novel than a text-book, pays a touching 
tribute to teachers of the deaf children. In his forcible style 
he says: 

"For wealth men have risked their salvation; for fame 
men have perilled their existence; for religion or enthusiasm 
men have died at the stake; the miser or the murdered saw, 
however, the golden glare of riches beyond the gulf of 
crime; the warrior felt already the laurel on his brow and 
heard the shout of his welcoming countrymen as he sought 
the thickest of the fray; but to me it has always appeared 
that the patient instructor of the deaf deserved a reward 
which nothing earthly could bestow. And the energy, perse- 
verance and philanthropy of those good women and men 
who have from time to time undertaken, in different coun- 
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tries, that herculean task of teaching the eye to hear * * * have 
only been equaled by the eloquence of those who have advo- 
cated the claims which the deaf have upon all to whom the 
Creator has afforded the blessing of speech and hearing." 



Extension of Opportunities for Early Training in 
Speech and Language for Deaf Children 

By Hon. J. B. Showalter 

Read before First International Congress in America on 
The Welfare of the Child 

Washington, D. C, March lo to 17, 1908. 

Madam PREsroENx of the National Congress of Mothers 

AND Delegates to the International Congress on 

THE Welf.\re of the Child: 

I have been asked to address you on the extension of the 
opportunities for early training in speech and language for 
deaf children. I congratulate myself upon the privilege and 
honor conferred and esteem it no light distinction to speak to 
such a representative assemblage of the Motherhood of our 
own and foreign lands. 

The early training in speech and language of the deaf 
child is one of the most, if not most important subject to 
which your attention will be called during your Congress. 
The opportunities for this training at present are meagre, 
and the reasons for this are simply a lack of knowledge on 
the subject, upon the part of the people. Did every mother 
knpw that the deaf child can be taught to speak and con- 
verse, that the reason he does not speak, is because he has 
not been taught to speak, that if he had the same amount of 
repetition through the eye as the hearing child receives 
through the ear the results would be the same. He would 
learn to talk and converse just the same as a hearing child. 
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That the time to commence his training is in infancy. Did 
every mother, did every intelligent person in our own and 
other lands know these facts, I take it, it would only be a 
short time till homes similar to the one in Philadelphia would 
be established in every State and country. America is in- 
debted to Europe for the idea that deaf children could be 
taught speech. It was there first demonstrated that it could 
be successfully accomplished. But it is due to Pennsylvania 
to say, that she was the first State in the Union, aye, the 
first State in the world to establish a home for the training 
in speech of deaf children before they are of school age. 
When as a member of the Appropriation Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Senate, I, with other Senators, visited the 
Pennsylvania Oral School for the training in speech of the 
deaf, located at Scranton, Pennsylvania, our attention was 
called to the wonderful development in speech of a deaf 
child two years of age, which had been left by its mother at 
the school. She was a poor widow and left the child against 
the protests of the authorities, who assured her that there 
were no provisions for taking children before they were of 
school age. The mother walked off and left the child, well 
knowing that the kind and sympathetic heart of the great 
and renowned principal of the school, the pioneer of oral 
instruction for the deaf before they are of school age — Miss 
Emma Garrett, now of sacred memory, would take it in and 
care for it. The child had been at the institution some 
months before our visit and could talk as well as any hearing 
child at the same age. It was a revelation to the committee. 
Miss Garrett informed us that the same results could be at- 
tained by any deaf child in degree having reference to the 
difference in mental endowment of the children; that the 
reason that the deaf child could not speak was because he 
was not taught to speak ; that if he was treated the same as 
a hearing child, the results would be the same. He would 
learn to talk just as soon as the hearing child. We could 
not doubt the truthfulness of her statement, for had she not 
given us a practical demonstration of it. She stated she 
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proposed resigning her position as principal of the Scranton 
institution, and intended establishing a home for the train- 
ing in speech of deaf children before they are of school age. 
I said to her, the State should do this. Upon my return 
to Harrisburg, I prepared and introduced a bill, carrying 
an appropriation for the establishment of the home, and al- 
though there were but two weeks of the session left, the 
importance of the measure was such that it passed both 
Houses and received the approval of the Governor. The 
home was established. Miss Emma Garrett and her sister, 
Miss Mary S. Garrett contributing very largely to its suc- 
cess. In fact, Miss Mary S. Garrett, under whose wise, able 
and splendid management the home has become such a great 
success, secured the beautiful grounds upon which the home 
is located, and many donations for its equipment. Were it 
possible for the delegates to this Congress to visit this home 
now enlarged to two homes, and there see and converse with 
the sixty or more happy little tots from two years and up, 
I am as sure as I am of my own existence that every one of 
you would return to your homes fully persuaded that the 
oral method commenced early in life is the only way a deaf 
child should be taught, and you would not only be convinced 
of this fact, but you would become enthusiastic promoters of 
the measure, and that is just what it needs. People need to 
be told. Legislators need to be informed. Public sentiment 
needs to be educated. In the words of our illustrious Presi- 
dent "Let us turn on the light." If the light is turned on, 
the people will soon discover that the deaf and dumb insti- 
tutions, where the children are not taken until they are of 
school age, and are taught the sign language, are institu- 
tions that have outlived their day. Every child of average 
ability when it leaves the home presided over by Miss Gar- 
rett, is prepared to enter the public schools with hearing 
children, and thus become fitted for the duties incumbent 
upon it in after years ; fitted for all the duties of life. How 
different from the child that has been brought up in a deaf 
and dumb institution — ^the one fitted to associate and to 
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mingle in life with its fellow beings; the other restricted to 
the narrow fellowship of the deaf. If by the establishment 
of homes in the different States and countries for the training 
in speech of deaf children before they are of school age, and 
thus prepare them for attendance at the public schools with 
hearing children, you can gradually do away with the deaf 
and dumb institutions, are you not doing well? Would it 
not be a great saving to the State and would it not be a 
great advantage to the children ? Would they not be better 
fitted for the duties of life, better equipped to successfully 
compete in the struggles incident to human existence? Is 
it not our duty to do the very best that can be done for 
these little afflicted ones? Would it be wise and proper to 
subject our hearing children to the rule that they are not to 
be taught to speak until they are six years of age? Cer- 
tainly not. Nor is it wise and proper to subject the deaf 
child to this rule. Give the deaf child a faithful, affectionate, 
educated teacher and you have the assurance of the most 
devoted friends and teachers of the deaf that he will make 
the same progress in speech and intelligence as his hearing 
brother. Now, if this be true, and who will controvert it, 
how important that we provide the way, namely — ^the estab- 
lishment of homes similar to the one in Philadelphia. Let 
me urge upon you the necessity of each State and country 
doing so. You, my friends, have it within your power to 
accomplish this end, and then the great work of training the 
deaf in speech — a work too long delayed — ^will have been 
properly begun. Begun in infancy, where it should be com- 
menced, and with the absolute assurance of being a success. 
I need not tell you how you are to accomplish this work. 
You are all interested in the public welfare of your com- 
munity and States ; your husbands and friends are interested 
and are a part of the ruling powers of their respective sec- 
tions. See to it that they become interested in this measure 
and have a bill in your respective legislatures establishing 
these State homes. Let me warn you to look out for opposi- 
tion in the deaf and dumb institutions. I know by experi- 
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ence what they will do, and why should they oppose? The 
reason is simple — their occupation, like Othello's, would be 
gone were these homes established. What a blessing- you 
will confer upon these afflicted children of our common 
Father. Think of it! To the ear forever closed and sealed 
you open by the education of the eye, the tones of the human 
voice and affection's endearing words. You add a new sense 
and open up a new world to the afflicted ones. You translate 
them from a world of silence into a world of harmony; from 
a life of seclusion and limited possibilities into a life of busy 
activities and unbounded opportunities. To the tongue for- 
ever dumb you sunder its cords and bestow upon it the 
power of articulation. To the lips, mute and silent as the 
tomb, you g^ve the art of speech with all its wonderful versa- 
tility and power of utterance. The cadences of the human 
voice — ^who can fathom them? The sweet tones of affection 
of departed loved ones, how priceless, and who would erase 
them from memory's gallery? How paltry the sums required 
to establish these homes, and how beneficent, how important 
and far-reaching the results? With your advocacy of this 
method, with well known and potent influences at your com- 
mand, there is not a State but that would adopt it — ^not one, 
I take it. The people of these States, aye, of the civilized 
world, are generous and philanthropic. They are a justice- 
loving people, and are quick to understand that it is the duty 
of the States to give the very best education and care to 
their afflicted ones. 

Now, if the statements I have made are true, namely, 
that the deaf child can be taught to speak and converse; that 
the reason he does not speak is because he has not been 
taught to speak; that if he had the same treatment as a hear- 
ing child, the results would be the same, he would learn to 
talk and converse just the same as a hearing child; that the 
time to commence his training is in infancy ; that after a few 
years spent in these homes the children are prepared for 
attendance at the public schools with hearing children. Now, 
I say, if these statements are well authenticated facts, how 
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important that these homes be established in every State 
everywhere, 

1(1 view of these facts and of the great importance of 
this measure, I appeal to the dauntless womanhood of this 
International Congress; to your well known, generous and 
philanthropic impulses; to your high sense of honor; to your 
desire at all times to do justice; to aid and protect the weak 
and afflicted. I ask you to earnestly advocate the establish^ 
ment of these homes. And my word for it, your advocacy 
will bring results and unborn generations will rise up and 
call you blessed. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 



Helps and Hindrances of Deaf Children in Acquir- 
ing Speech and Language at the 
Natural Age 

Mary S. Garrett, Principal of Pennsylvania Home for Train- 
ing in Speech of Deaf Qiildren. 

The foundation "hindrance" to the early training in 
speech and language of deaf children is in the general mis- 
conception of their condition. It is practically taken for 
granted that because they lack one sense they lack many or 
all the boundless possibilities of hearing children, when in 
reality they share them. Quite generally and thoughtlessly 
they are nurtured in an atmosphere which takes it for granted 
that they are incapable of doing most things, and this en- 
vironment gradually stifles the very qualities and capabilities 
the development of which depends on their healthy growth 
from infancy. 

Prominent among these are speech and language. The 
deaf baby cries and babbles just as the hearing baby, but 
once let its relatives discover that it is undisturbed by noises 
and therefore deaf, they stop the endless repetition of lan- 
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guage which they address to the hearing baby when it begins 
to babble, and to which, impelled by its hereditary tendency 
to talk, its impulse to imitate and its budding power to 
acquire language, it gradually and naturally responds. The 
deaf baby has all these impulses, and its lack of hearing is 
compensated by the ability to acquire language and speech 
through sight if, and only if, its attention is always and 
invariably directed to the mouth of the speaker and not 
distracted by efforts to convey indefinite ideas by the clumsy 
motions of the hand. It will then become the habit of its 
life. Even the deaf children of deaf parents and with many 
deaf relatives have more hearing ancestors who talked than 
who did not. 

Another "hindrance" to a deaf child's progress is the 
tendency to spoil him and thus lay the foundation for a 
future of unhappiness. A wise mother (Mrs. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick) writes that she "believes in beginning govern- 
ment at birth because she finds that the rudimentary moral 
faculties are all there." She asks, "Is it kind, is it fair to 
leave him untrained in obedience until life teaches it to him 
by hard knocks? Can any gift do more for him than the gift 
of self-control?" 

"When he goes to school he is under a master. When he 
goes into business he is under an employer. When he attains 
manhood he must comply with the laws of health, the laws 
of society, or suffer." 

We know that the conditions are the same so far as the 
rudimentary elements of growth in plants are concerned. 
All the beginnings of stem and leaf and flower are contained 
in the tiny seed, but if the seed is not given the required 
soil, sun, air and water suited to its best development it can- 
not attain its possibilities. 

The best "helps" to the deaf child acquiring speech and 
language could be found in its own home and are twofold. 
First, the child there sees only normal speech to copy, and 
second, the chances are that it would be surrounded by more 
hearing people than deaf people, who should individually 
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take pleasure in showing the deaf child the repetition of 
language which the hearing child constantly gets through 
its ears. 

The delusion that the deaf child is incapable of respond- 
ing successfully to these "helps" is, so far, so general that 
little is attempted in this way. 

There are also many deaf children in the homes of the 
working people where families have not the opportunity to 
do, for any of their children, many things that would benefit 
them. 

For these reasons we established the Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of school 
age in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and for the same reasons 
these homes should be established everywhere where there 
are deaf children needing them. I desire to sound a vigorous 
note of warning, however, to anyone planning for their foun- 
dation (and I trust there are many) against permitting any 
"hindrances" to creep in and destroy their success. 

One vital point is that there should be no interruption 
by vacations of the children's training in speech and lan- 
guage. We had none in our acquiring of them, and their 
training must have none if it is to be successful. 

Another fatal "hindrance" is carrying ideas to the child's 
brain by motions or by anything except speech. 

An indispensable "help" is in teaching the speech and 
language of every-day life in its natural sequences. 

The teaching of writing before the child can talk well 
enough not to be tempted to use writing in place of speech 
is a "hindrance." In our Home we live with the children 
and take our meals with them, which affords constant oppor- 
tunities for helpful conversation. The children learn, of 
course, the same plays and games as all children play. We 
train them to enter schools with hearing children because 
we think the education of the companionship of hearing chil- 
dren as important in preparing them for life in the hearing 
world as the school studies. This companionship is equally 
important later when learning their trades. 
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Another object in thus segregating them among the 
hearing for education is to avoid keeping them together 
through adolescence and adult life which leads so frequently 
to their marrying each other and propagating deafness. 

In attending schools for hearing children the deaf chil- 
dren encounter the same forms of **helps" and "hindrances'* 
that confront the hearing children. There are born teachers, 
mediocre teachers and poor teachers; there are wise parents 
and unwise parents, and many other factors that are either 
**helps" or "hindrances." 

There are also the same diflFerences in ability in the deaf 
children as in the hearing; among both are found brilliant, 
mediocre and dull children. 

You, dear members of the Congress of Mothers, with 
the mutually helpful work you are inaugurating among 
mothers, your Parents' and Teachers' Associations and your 
varied efforts to aid children, can and do contribute to the 
diminution of the "hindrances" and the multiplication of the 
"helps." 

You, delegates to the International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child, are doubtless doing effective work for 
the future citizens of your respective countries. 

I am sure that we will all agree that anything that we 
can do to prevent the increase of the number of deaf children 
is the best "help" that could possibly be given them. 



Backward and Deficient Children 

The Relation of the Physical Body to Mental Subnormality. 

By E. a. Farrington, B.S., M.D. 

Bancroft Training School, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Modern thought views affirmatively the idea of a human 
personality within the physical body. Many of our foremost 
men of science — such men as Kelvin, Lodge, James and Fuller- 
ton — have given the problem thoughtful study. 
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This inner self or mind, this ego, or whatever else you 
may choose to call it, is interpreted as a distinct entity, inflow- 
ing and energizing the material frame, and its power thus to 
inflow and energize, depends upon the ability of the material 
frame to serve, as a perfect agent. 

In the study of children who are mentally subnormal, this 
hjrpotbesis has been a most fruitful one. Miss Margaret Ban- 
croft was the first worker in this field to see its value and to 
apply it in her teaching. In stating her views a year ago she 
said: "No matter how broken or deformed the body of a 
human being may be, within that body there is a personality, 
and it is our business to liberate that personality from its prison 
— to remove the obstructions that prevent the assertion or ex- 
pression of the individuality." 

The removal of these obstructions means the cure of the 
mental defect, for our hypothesis places the personality beyond 
the realm of the purely material ; hence when the physical ob- 
struction is gone, the personality readily pushes forth and 
mental development begins. 

It is in the nervous system that these obstructions are to 
be sought, for the nervous system lies between the personality 
and the objective world. It is the sole basis of all our States of 
consciousness ; it is the great correlating mechanism, the con- 
necting link without which the personality would be buried in a 
living tomb and the whole world of sense would be a blank. 
Through the innumerable sensory nerve-paths our impressions 
from without reach the central structure, the brain ; there they 
are associated and coordinated ; thought is developed ; the will 
is aroused to act ; and outward expression of our mental state 
is produced by motor impulses traversing the outgoing nerve 
paths. A great law controls this process: The impulse in- 
variably follows the line of least resistance. If the pathways 
are injured, or if the receiving or transmitting organs are 
damaged, resistance is increased, perhaps to such an extent 
that the message is never received by the center, and until this 
resistance is modified or removed the mind is isolated — ^just as 
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a city would be whose telegraph wires were broken down by a 
great storm. 

This is the problem of the subnormal child. We must 
learn how to restore broken pathways, to establish new lines of 
least resistance, to break through or find a way around the 
barriers that keep our little captives shut in from the bright, 
happy world — literally imprisoned in their own brain-cells. 

It is here that experimental study comes to our aid. 
Psychology gives us an insight — albeit an imperfect one — into 
the states and conditions of the normal mind; physiol(^;y 
teaches us the bodily states which underlie these, and it 
remains for us to make experimental application of both, 
formulating a special type of physiolc^ical psychology which 
shall help to unravel the tangled knot before us. We must 
study the reactions of common sensation and special sense, 
test the activity of the nerve pathways, and measure the recep- 
tivity and associative power of the cortical brain areas which 
control sensation and motion and correlate them with the 
higher faculties of the mind. Thus may we hope to locate the 
defect and devise means to remove or overcome it. 

The most important question connected with the study of 
mental subnormality is a prophylactic one. Great as is the 
debt which we owe these children, who have so aptly and so 
often been called the least of God's little ones, our debt to the 
unborn children of the future is still greater. It is safe to say 
that if we could but tell the mothers of our land all that they 
should know in bearing and rearing their children thousands 
of little bodies every year would be saved from suffering, and 
thousands of little minds would be spared to look out upon 
the light. 

If we would guard our children against mental subnor- 
mality we must begin before they are bom. Our parents must 
start the good work deep in their inmost selves. Childhood 
must be made a preparation for parenthood. Our girls must 
be taught to realize the dignity and sanctity of motherhood. 
They must be led to understand and care for their bodies, 
and to elevate and develop their minds. A healthy body, a 
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hygienic home, wholesome food, and careful exercise; all of 
these are indispensable to perfect parenthood. But these are 
not all. A clean sane mind, right views of life, wholesome 
thoughts and high ideals ; these too we must keep for our chil- 
dren's sake. 

Especially is this true of the maternal mind during the 
child's prenatal life. However much we may doubt the pos- 
sibility of maternal impressions leaving their physical mark 
upon the offspring, no one can gainsay that traits of character 
are hereditary, and long before the babe makes its advent into 
the world the mother should be thinking the true thoughts and 
willing the good deeds which she prays may be implanted in 
her child. This is indeed the most important part of our 
legacy to our children. 

From the very beginning — from the formation of the 
germ cell itself, which later is to develop into a new human 
being — she must keep her mind and body vigorous and well. 
Pelvic infections or inflammatory conditions, accidental falls 
or injuries, faulty diet and consequent malnutrition, exposure 
to heat or cold, improper clothing, over-exercise, prolonged 
mental effort or emotional strain, all of these have their 
effect upon the child's development. 

A difficult birth, especially with instrumental delivery, 
may result in injury to the infant's brain. On this account 
a competent accoucher should always be in attendance and 
the application of the forceps should be permitted only when 
absolutely unavoidable. Difficulty in causing the new-born 
babe to breathe, especially if followed by marked drowsiness 
or stupor, should suggest the possibility of cerebral hemor- 
rhage and should lead us to watch for and, if possible, pre- 
vent the development of paralysis. 

The question of the bab/s nourishment is an important 
one. Weak and insufficient mothers' milk, carelessly pre- 
pared cow's milk mixtures, condensed foods and patented 
products which are often lacking in important food-elements, 
all of these tend to lower the vitality of the child and dwarf 
its nervous system, perhaps resulting in serious malnutrition. 
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with the possible onset of rickets or some similar nutritional 
disease. 

The presence of fever in a young child should always 
be regarded with susfMcion. A baby's temperature often 
rises from slight cause, falling again readily when the cause 
is removed, but we should never fail to keep in mind the 
possibility of inflammatory brain disease. If convulsions 
accompany the fever, exceptional watchfulness is needed. 
The common practice among mothers of attributing convul- 
sions to teething, worms or colic cannot be too strongly 
condemned. All of these conditions may produce convul- 
sions, but if they do so it is by reflex irritation of the central 
nervous system, and expert medical skill is necessary to 
differentiate this form of spasms from the type associated 
with disease of the brain and spinal cord. It is unfortunately 
true that meningitis — b, common cause of deafness, blindness, 
paralysis and mental subnormality — ^is not infrequently 
allowed to pass untreated, because the baby was ''cutting a 
tooth" or the careless doctor said it was only "indigestion." 

Earache is another danger signal. When the baby 
wakens at night with earache the mother who drops a little 
warm sweet oil into the ear, gives a dose of soothing syrup 
and goes back to bed is storing up trouble for the future. 
The structure of the middle ear is such that inflammatory 
involvement of the tympanum, in addition to threatening the 
hearing of the child, may spread to the mastoid cells, pene- 
trate the thin plate of temporal bone which intervenes be- 
tween the antral and cranial cavities and end in meningitis. 

Adenoids should never be neglected. In addition to the 
catarrhal conditions which they invariably set up, the pres- 
ence of the abnormal growth in the naso-pharynx is apt to 
cause faulty development or even deformity of bones of the 
face and head. Mouth breathing is usually induced, the 
proper oxidation of the tissues is prevented and the child is 
ill-nourished, nervous and liable to throat and lung disease. 

Few mothers realize the dangers that lurk in the infec- 
tious fevers. Scarlatina is responsible for a large number of 
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our deaf mutes because of its frequent involvement of the 
middle ear. Measles may set up a secondary meningitis and 
whooping-cough sometimes ends in paralysis from brain- 
hemorrhage due to the violent cough. The serious effect 
on the nervous system of the toxin of diphtheria is well 
known. How often do we see marked paralytic involvement 
of the voice-producing mechanism follow a case of "mem- 
braneous croup." 

Second only in importance to prophylaxis is the question 
of the early recognition of mental subnormality. We must 
detect the physical signs which reveal to us the broken nerve- 
paths as soon as they become manifest if we wish to do 
all that is possible for our little sufferers. "As the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined." The plastic, rapidly growing tis- 
sues of the infant afford us much better opportunity to 
remold the injured parts, to develop new pathways and to 
awaken new areas to active functionation than could be 
gained in the older child or the adult. 

The recognition of abnormal development necessitates 
familiarity with the development of the normal child. This 
may vary within wide limits, but any decided departure from 
the average should lead to investigation. 

The infant's increase in weight is a valuable sign. Dur- 
ing the first few months of life the weight commonly in- 
creases at the rate of about half a pound a week. The baby 
usually doubles its initial weight in six months and trebles 
it in a year. Failure to gain in weight, if not caused by 
some fault in the diet or digestive system, is apt to be the 
result of serious constitutional disease, possibly tuberculosis, 
which frequently produces meningitis. 

Height increases proportionately with weight. During 
the first six months the gain is about an inch per month, 
decreasing gradually as age advances. The initial height is 
doubled by the fifth year and trebled by the fourteenth year. 
Failure of the body height to keep pace with weight may 
point toward dwarfism, which is a frequent accompaniment 
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of certain types of subnormality arising from obscure dis- 
turbances in tissue metabolism. 

Muscular development and activity is proportionate to 
the growth of the trunk and limbs. The child can gjasp 
automatically with the hands at birth, but conscious attempts 
to take hold of things are not made until the third or fourth 
month. At this time the head can be held up and some 
ability to coordinate muscle-groups is present. At the. sixth 
month the babe can usually sit up; at the eighth or ninth 
month creeping begins ; by the end of the first year the child 
can stand with the aid of a support, and by the fifteenth 
or eighteenth month it has learned to walk. Inability to 
hold up the head, failure to use both hands, delayed creep- 
ing, dragging of the foot in walking, awkward or limping 
gait — all of these should suggest some serious condition, 
perhaps paralysis. 

The question of bilateral symmetry is important. 
Equivalent structures on both sides of the body are nor- 
mally of about the same size. If one arm is smaller or 
weaker than the other, or if one leg is shorter than its 
fellow, some paralytic condition or serious bone defect may 
be present. 

The head also is bilaterally symmetrical in its develop- 
ment. At birth its circumference is greater than that of the 
chest, usually measuring about 14J4 inches. At the end 
of the first year the head measures about 18 inches, the 
chest being one inch greater. 

The posterior fontanel normally closes during the third 
month of life; the anterior about the eighteenth month. 
Unusual enlargement of the cranium, with wide or bulging 
fontanels, may be due to rickets or hydrocephalus. An ab- 
normally small head, with premature closure of the fontanels, 
points to the presence of microcephalus. 

At birth the special senses are quite undeveloped. The 
baby sees everything up side down, double, and equidistant 
from the eye. During the first few weeks taste, smell and 
hearing begin to develop, but distinct vision and ocular 
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coordination are not acquired before the fourth or fifth 
month. Defects in taste and smell are difficult to determine, 
but hearing is more readily tested. Failure of the eyes to 
follow a bright light (especially if the pupils are inactive or 
unequal), and marked or suddenly appearing incoordination 
of the ocular muscles, are possible indications of brain in- 
volvement. 

Speech begins during the first six months of life. The 
long vowels are sounded first. These are soon followed by 
the easy consonants; first the labials, then the Unguals. 
Single words are spoken at the end of the first year, at the 
eighteenth month the child is beginning to put words to- 
gether, and by the end of the second year talking is fairly 
well established. Most children understand what is said to 
them some time before they attempt to speak, the normal 
variation in speech-development being very wide. If a child 
makes no attempt to use words at the age of two years, 
especially if in addition it appears to be unable to understand 
what is said to it, the indications are that some abnormal 
condition is present. In the majority of cases the defect is 
one of hearing. 

The presence of the higher mental faculties, such as 
thought, memory and imagination, is not easy to determine 
in infancy. A child will usually begin to notice objects and 
reach out for them at about the fourth month. Memory 
shows itself in the recognition of familiar faces, and the imi- 
tative faculty begins to appear when the babe can return a 
ball that has been rolled to it or blow a horn that it has 
heard sounded. Some more noticeable defect can usually be 
discovered before the lack of these traits becomes apparent. 

The training of the subnormal child presents peculiar 
difficulties. Ordinary methods of teaching are inadequate 
because they do not meet the physical disabilities which are 
encountered. The training of these children is essentially 
individual. Before beginning any work it is necessary to 
determine as nearly as possible the nature of the physical 
defect and the degree of mental enfeeblement. This requires 
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some form of classification and many attempts to formulate 
one have been made. None of them has proved very satis- 
factory and many are wholly objectionable. The real need 
appears to be for two classifications, one based upon clinico- 
pathologic grounds, to be used in the medical treatment ; the 
other a pedagogic classification, which shall measure — not 
the educability, as some have advocated, for this time alone 
can determine — but the education of the child. The choice 
of the terms used in these classifications is important, but 
authorities are not at all agreed as to which terms are pre- 
ferable. In this paper the general term mental subnormality 
has been used rather than the more common expressions, 
feeble-mindedness or mental deficiency, because it seems 
broader and more impersonal and appears better to fill the 
need of an all-inclusive term. The words idiot and imbecile, 
so frequently employed in the past, are fortunately falling 
into disuse. Neither of them is scientifically acceptable, and 
the contempt which common usage has attached to them 
makes their abandonment imperative for the children's sake. 
For years the Bancroft School has advocated this step, and 
it is gratifying to find that of late it has been widely followed. 
Surely it is not much to ask for the little unfortunates who 
come into the world so pitifully handicapped. 

Having determined the nature of the physical defect, steps 
must be taken to overcome it. Every possible means must be 
employed to build up the general health. Regular habits must 
be formed, especially in regard to the eliminative functions, 
for imperfect elimination tends to produce auto-toxemia, and 
thus react upon the whole system. 

The diet must be most carefully chosen. Subnormal chil- 
dren are peculiarly liable to digestive disorders, and these must 
be constantly guarded against. The food should be plain and 
simple, and its selection varied to meet individual needs. A 
large amount of proteid seems to be of benefit. Children who 
are subject to convulsions should always be given strained 
food, with but little meat, and that finely chopped. 

Exercise should be both active and passive. Breathing 
exercises, gymnastic drills and marches, dancing, games, walk- 
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ing, and out of door play; all of these should be utilized. 
Particular attention should be paid to the development of 
rythm and muscular coordination, and it is well to devise 
special exercises to meet the needs of individual development. 
Massage and passive movements should be employed, directing 
particular attention to weakened or paralyzed muscle-groups. 

Fresh air is imperative. Plenty of time ought to be spent 
out of doors, and the sleeping room should be well ventilated. 
More sleep is needed by the subnormal child than by the normal 
one, and an hour's nap every afternoon is a wise provision. 
The morning bath should be a sponge bath between blankets, 
followed by a salt water rub. Tub baths ought not to be per- 
mitted more than two or three times a week. 

Most subnormal children need medical attention, for it is 
very necessary that every possible source of reflex irritation 
be removed. The eyes should be examined and proper lenses 
prescribed; the teeth should be kept in good order; adenoids 
and other growths should be removed ; special shoes or braces 
should be procured for the correction of deformities ; electrical 
treatment should be applied when indicated; and medicinal 
aid should be constantly at hand. 

The mental development of the subnormal child begins 
with the arousing of consciousness. Next comes the training 
of special sense-perceptions. Hearing is often the first to 
respond; not infrequently a child will listen to music when 
nothing else appears to make any impression. Sight is ap- 
pealed to by the use of familiar objects. Later smell, taste 
and touch are exercised by the use of suitable substances. 

One of the most difficult tasks is the fixation of attention. 
Many subnormal children are unable to attend to any single 
perception long enough for it to make an adequate memory 
impression. This may sometimes be overcome by swinging or 
rotating a colored card or a bright light before the eyes, or by 
the use of an electric bell or gong. 

Speech training is begun by teaching the child to open the 
mouth. Following nature's method, the long vowels are first 
taught, then the consonants, and finally words and phrases. 
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Any sound or gesture indicating thought on the part of the 
child should be at once taken hold of and developed. In the 
arousing of the faculty of speech every possible stimulus which 
may in any way aid the work should be pressed into use. 

Color-sense is sometimes hard to develop. It is wise to 
proceed slowly with this work, studying a single color for 
some time before taking up another. The practice of teaching 
color by using a dozen different hues and tints at one time is 
not productive of good results. Various objects, all of the 
same color, should be placed before the child, the color-adjec- 
tive being invariably coupled with the name of each one. On 
physiological grounds it is advisable to group green with red, 
blue with yellow and black with white ; taking up a pair at a 
time and studying the colors at first alone, then alternately, 
then together. 

Having gained control and attention and sense perception, 
memory and association may be more fully developed, and 
reading, writing and number work may be commenced. Ac- 
companying this elementary training there should be some 
form of work with the hands, at first perhaps a specially de- 
vised employment for the individual case, and later ordinary 
kindergarten work. This leads to the usual forms of manual 
training, such as wood-working, basketry, weaving, sewing 
and domestic arts. 

There are many who believe that the mentally subnormal 
child is incapable of advancing further than this point, and 
work with the hands is therefore made by them the acme of 
training. But this is a great mistake. Even if the effect is 
purely subconscious, the value of the higher forms of educa- 
tion may be demonstrated in the majority of cases. The 
development of esthetic sense is particularly useful. An appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, both in nature and in art, should be 
aroused. Nature-study should be utilized. The child should 
be surrounded with harmonious colors, beautiful pictures and 
artistic objects of every kind. Clay-modelling, drawing, paint- 
ing, music and simple dramatic art should be cultivated, no 
matter how crudely the work is done. 
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This is the kind of training of the subnormal child that 
will bring results. But in order to be truly successful it is 
absolutely necessary to preserve what might be called an 
affirmative mental attitude. If we do not believe that we 
can accomplish what we attempt we are almost sure to fail. 
The parent should never allow herself to think that the child 
cannot do what is expected, nor should she permit the child 
to think so; the mind should be most strongly impressed 
with this thought. If the child misbehaves it should never 
be called naughty or bad. We may perhaps say that the 
little hands or lips have been sick and need medicine to cure 
them, but badness and punishment should never be men- 
tioned. We should never forget that the power of sugges- 
tion is a most potent — indeed, an indispensable — ^factor in 
the education of the child. 

The training of the subnormal child may be — and, when 
possible, should be — carried out at home, but the task is a 
difficult one. What we need is more special schools, for it is 
there that the child can be provided with expert care, suit- 
able environment and congenial companionship. The train- 
ing schools of our various States, the special classes estab- 
lished by the public-school systems of many of our cities, all 
of these are doing splendid work, but their funds are limited. 
We need schools that are specially endowed, so that every- 
thing required for the welfare of the children may be pro- 
vided; so that original study and research may be pursued, 
and so that well-trained teachers may be developed who can 
carry the work into new fields. These teachers must be 
experienced in the teaching of normal pupils before they can 
take up the training of subnormal ones, for the work requires 
advanced special knowledge in addition to that gained in the 
normal school, and wide experience is absolutely necessary. 

Our State legislatures should provide for and enforce 
the proper physical and mental education of subnormal chil- 
dren. Their more fortunate brothers and sisters have it; 
why should not they? They come into the world maimed 
and crippled; do they not deserve the more at our hands 
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on this account? Adequate provision for their physical 
development and for their mental growth is not only their 
privilege; it is their right. And we, their parents and teach- 
ers, have not done our whole duty until we have insisted 
that their right be granted them. 



Placing Out Work for Children 

Edwin D. Solenberger, General Secretary, Children's Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The belief in the desirability of normal family life for 
children is now so general that, we may safely take it as a start- 
ing point. While realizing that there is no single exclusive 
method of child care which will fit all cases it is not the prov- 
ince of this paper to discuss the relative merits of various plans. 
We therefore wish to present a brief examinatic«i of the essen- 
tials of an efficient placing out system which shall secure the 
undoubted benefits of family life for the greatest number of 
children suitable for such care. 

The literature of this subject is still meager and lacks for 
the most part specific statements about the working out of a 
safe and practical system. Even the annual reports of many 
of the placing out agencies, while abounding in arguments in 
favor of the system and reciting the good work which the par- 
ticular Society has accomplished, seldom tell us just how the 
work is done, and what the actual results are in terms of de- 
pendent and neglected children transformed into self-reliant, 
self-respecting, useful men and women. It has therefore 
seemed to the writer that the delegates attending this confer- 
ence might be interested in a brief account of the various 
placing out systems for children ; in the kind of children to be 
placed out ; and in the practical administration of the work of 
a children's home finding agency. 

Care of Children in County Poorhouses. 
The keeping of children in county poorhouses is generally 
recognized as an unmixed evil. The majority of the inmates 
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of county poorhouses are shiftless and ignorant, many of them 
are vicious, profane and obscene. Many pooiiiouses contain 
also, insane, idiotic and epileptic patients. A child brought up 
in such surroundings is inevitably corrupted by his environ- 
ment and is likely to become a pauper, a criminal or a prosti- 
tute. 

Most progressive States have long since passed laws pro- 
hibiting the keeping of children of sound mind and body in 
poorhouses, though some of these States have made an excep- 
tion in that such children may be retained from 30 to 60 days, 
thus giving the authorities time to make suitable disposition of 
them. One practical thing which the delegates might well 
undertake in their own counties is to make certain that the 
existing laws relative to keeping children out of the county 
almshouses are lived up to. If your State does not have a law 
regulating this matter I suggest that you get into communica- 
tion with your own State Board of Charities to find out how 
you can bring about the needed reform. I am told by consti- 
tutional lawyers that it is not always necessary to wait for the 
State legislature to act. In some States the local Board of 
County Supervisors can adopt a resolution prohibiting the 
keeping of such children in the poorhouses. The particular 
kind of disposition to be made of such children as are now 
there must be decided by each community for itself. 

Binding Out or Indenturing by County and Town 
Officials. 

The plan of binding out or apprenticing children, or of 
placing them out without indenture, by county and town offi- 
cials is an ancient one in the United States, but is gradually 
falling into disfavor and has been entirely discarded by many 
of the placing out agencies. Placing out children by county 
authorities either with or without indenture presents serious 
difficulties. It is often embarrassing to the county officer to 
decide for or against the application of people in his own 
county. He may feel that the home is not a proper one with- 
out being able to allege specific reasons and if he refuses the 
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child he provokes the hostility of the applicant and his friends. 
If it becomes necessary to remove the child after it is placed, 
local jealousies and enmities are aroused and the interest of 
the child is likely to suffer. If the child has vicious or disrep- 
utable parents or relatives they readily discover its location 
and are almost certain to make trouble sooner or later. It is 
touching to observe the way in which a lazy worthless father 
or a vicious mother revives his or her parental affection when 
the boy or g^rl becomes old enough to earn something. If the 
child remains unmolested by parents or relatives the stCMy of 
their disrepute often follows the child to cloud and embitter 
his later years. 

In view of thece reasons I believe that in the majority of 
cases it is best to remove a homeless or neglected child from its 
early environment and to select a home at such a distance and 
with such secrecy as to protect it from these dangers. Thought- 
less and sentimental people often object to the cruelty of pre- 
venting intercourse between the parent and child, but in the 
majority of cases if the parents are fit to continue communica- 
tion and association with the child then the diild ought not to 
be taken, but should either remain with them or be temporarily 
cared for until they are able again to receive it. 

I find that those who are engaged in the work of placing 
children in homes agree almost unanimously that it is imprac- 
ticable to allow unfit parents to know the whereabouts of their 
children after placement. 

State Homes for Soldiers' Orphans. 

The States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Kansas 
maintain homes for the orphans of soldiers of the Civil War. 
These homes are really State boarding schools for such chil- 
dren, as many of the children spend their vacations at home. 
The State of Kansas has enlarged the scope of the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home so as to admit dependent children of all classes 
and has become practically a State public school for dependent 
children. As the number of orphans of soldiers is steadily 
decreasing this example might be followed by the other States 
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mentioned. Such children as have responsible relatives should 
be returned to their care and those who have hot should be 
placed in family homes. 

The State Public School System. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Colorado and Rhode 
Island have adopted for dependent and neg^lected children 
what is known as the State public school system. In these 
States the children are committed by a judg^e of the Juvenile 
Court, or by a probate judge in counties where the Juvenile 
Court law does not operate, to the custody of the State public 
school, which is a temporary receiving place for the care and 
training of the children until they can be placed out in family 
homes. Some of the children go almost immediately into 
family homes while others remain in the institution for sesveral 
months. The guardianship of the children under this system 
is vested in the State and in the case of those children removed 
from their homes because of the delinquency or moral deprav- 
ity of their parents the danger of returning the child to an unfit 
home is reduced to a minimum. The parent must apply to the 
State public school not to the court, if he wishes to have his 
child returned to him. When children are returned to their 
parents the authorities of the State public school reserve the 
right to remove them at any time without process of law. The 
right and title to the child remains with the State until such a 
time as legal adoption is assented to by the State public school 
or imtil the child becomes of age. 

County Children's Homes. 

In the States of Ohio, Indiana and Connecticut, homes for 
dependent children are maintained by the several counties. 
Ohio and Indiana have each about 40 county homes. This sys- 
tem was at first regarded with great favor, but it has not g^ven 
satisfaction. The tendency is for each county home to grow 
in size and to accumulate children who ought to be placed in 
private homes. The original intention was that the county 
officials should place these children immediately in family 
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homes but this plan has not worked well for the reason that it 
locates children too near the place of their birth and makes 
them too easily accessible to relatives and friends, who inter- 
fere with the children and their foster parents and cause them 
to lose their new homes. 

Placing Out and Supervision of Children by State Board 
OF PuBuc Guardians. 

New Jersey, Indiana, Massachusetts and the District of 
Columbia have granted authority to Boards of Charities or 
State Boards of Children's Guardians to place children in 
family homes and to maintain supervision over them. 

In Indiana the children receive temporary care in county 
homes, but in Massachusetts and New Jersey they go directly 
into family homes. Massachusetts formerly maintained tem- 
porary receiving homes, similar to the State public schools of 
Michigan and other States, but the Boarding Out system has 
rendered such receiving homes unnecessary. The work of 
these placing out agencies does not diflFer essentially from that 
of the State public schools, except in the matter of the tem- 
porary care in the institution. 

The Care of Children by Private Placing Out Societies. 

This plan is pursued in New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and Oregon through Children's Aid So- 
cieties and in the other States of the Union through the twenty- 
six Children's Home Societies, which form the federation 
known as the National Children's Home Society. The Na- 
tional Children's Home Society is a federation of 26 State 
societies, extending from New Jersey on the East, to Califor- 
nia on the West. These Societies receive the bulk of their sup- 
port from voluntary contributions but in many States children 
received from county almshouses and from the public authori- 
ties are paid for by the public authorities. Sometimes the 
placing out agencies receive a definite lump sum either from 
the county or city to pay for the expense of placing the children 
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in family homes. In other cases the placing out agency re- 
ceives a per capita payment for the board of the child until a 
free home can be found. Some of these societies have endow- 
ment funds yielding an annual income and a few of them re- 
ceive in addition State appropriations of greater or less 
amount. 

Do Not Break Up Homes Unnecessarily. 

In considering the kind of children to be placed out, I 
wish to enter a protest against breaking up families unneces- 
sarily. I do not believe that children should be taken under 
ordinary circumstances from a good mother merely because of 
poverty. Blood is thicker than water and a good mother can 
do better for her children than any one else. If she has been 
left a widow or has been deserted and is unable to bring up 
her family it is far wiser to provide enough relief to enable 
her to keep her children. We should make a clear distinction 
between pecuniary incapacity and moral incapacity. A good 
mother is a splendid asset to society. It is encouraging to note 
that the New York Child Labor Committee last year ex- 
pended over $4,000 to provide school scholarships to enable 
children of poor mothers to be returned to school from the 
factory where they had been woricing, contrary to law. When- 
ever necessary to enable a good mother to hold her home to- 
gether I believe that a regular pension ought to be provided to 
supplement her earnings until some of her children are old 
enough to leave school and to help support the family. Again, 
if an efficient mother, because of poverty or illness, is tempor- 
arily compelled to g^ve up her children they should beyond 
question be returned to her when she gets on her feet. 

Care shuld be taken not to assimie that it is always neces- 
sary to relieve an unmarried or deserted mother of the care 
of her young child. • It has been found possible in many in- 
stances to find suitable situations, usually at domestic service 
in the country, for such mothers with the child. This plan 
makes the mother self-supporting and secures her love anH 
care for her child. 
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Testimony of Parents in Juvenile Court. 
Again, we should not too hastily remove children from the 
care of their parents merely because the parents come into 
court and swear that the child is beyond their control. Un- 
fortunately there are parents who endeavor to have their chil- 
dren placed in an institution or with a placing out agency at 
the expense of the public, alleging the delinquency of the child 
merely as an excuse. Before taking action in such cases per- 
sons interested should confer with the probation officer and 
with the authorities of the Juvenile Court and a most careful 
and searching inquiry should be made as to all the facts. Fre- 
quently it is the parents who should be placed on probation 
rather than the child. 

The above restrictions in regard to taking children from 
parents are intended to be suggestive rather than a complete 
statement. Let us now consider some of the classes of children 
for whose care the placing out system seems to be well adapted. 
We may safely undertake to find foster homes for normal, 
healthy orphans, homeless and other permanently dependent 
children who have no suitable relatives or friends to care for 
them. Experience is showing that we may safely place directly 
into carefully selected family homes in the country certain 
classes of wayward children. It is often the lack of a proper 
home life that causes the waywardness of the children who 
come into our Juvenile Courts. 

The difficult and delicate task of the Probation Officer 
begins in an attempt to rehabilitate the home and to change 
the current of the child's life. But, if after the best eflforts 
of the Probation Officer fail for lack of cooperation of the 
parents, or because there is no home to work on, what shall be 
done with the child? It is here that careful painstaking dis- 
crimination is needed, not the mere labeling of the child as de- 
linquent or incorrigible by judicial process, but a discrimina- 
tion of the individual child based upon adequate knowledge of 
all his habits and tendencies, and, in fact, the whole course of 
his past life. A good family home in a f[Ood environment is a 
corrective and formative agency, which we may well try for 
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children whose delinquency is due to bad envircniment and lack 
of proper parental control and influence. For such children is 
it not worth while to try the experiment of gpiving them a 
chance in a good environment imder the control and influence 
of carefully selected foster parents ? 

As to the age when children of this class may safely be 
placed directly in family homes, the circumstances of each case 
must decide. The experience of placing out agencies seems to 
indicate that the best results are usually secured with children 
under 13 years of age. The law of a number of States pro- 
vides that no child under 12 years may be sent to a reforma- 
tory, or to a school for juvenile delinquents. The exact divid- 
ing age between the two methods must be decided to some 
extent by the kind of provision made in the State in question 
for institutional care and training, as well as by the resources 
and preparedness of the placing out agency for dealing with 
this particular class of children. After such children are 
placed in family homes, it should be remembered that this dis- 
position is not necessarily permanent. They must be most 
carefully supervised, and if it is found that the process of crimi- 
nal making has gone beyond the transforming power of a 
normal family home, commitment to an institution organized 
and equipped for the special treatment of such cases should be 
resorted to without delay. Of course, this action does not per- 
manently dispose of the matter, or guarantee the salvation of 
the child. Sooner or later the child must be released from the 
institution to go back to family life in normal social sur- 
roundings. 

What the institution may and should do for the child, and 
the kind of supervision the institution should exercise, after 
releasing the child from its care, is a phase of the question 
which we cannot discuss here. Suffice it to call attention to the 
fact that in the last analysis the success of the institution and 
the placing out agency are both tested by the same standard, 
namely, their ability to restore the child to a normal social life. 
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The Selection of Foster Homes and Foster Parents. 

Persons applying for a child are furnished with a printed 
form to be filled out in their own handwriting, covering such 
points as to their object in taking a child, kind of child desired, 
as to age, sex, nationality and religion. The applicants are 
also required to state their occupation, home surroundings, na- 
tionality, age, church relations, and financial ability in general 
terms. In a recent number of Charities and The Commons, 
Mr. R. R. Reeder, superintendent of the New York Orphan 
Asylum, says, "Wherever the child is, whether in a foster 
home or an institution, he will make but little headway if left 
to himself and his environment. He must hajve the society, 
or, better still, the comradeship, as well as the instruction of 
older people who are interested in him. He must be known 
and trained according to his personal and individual charac- 
teristics, and not merely by name and number." 

I believe that too little attention has been paid to the 
personality of the caretakers and to the spirit of the home. 
We wish to place our children with strong, sympathetic, lovable 
characters. A child that has such a heritage for his early years 
needs little else, and he that lacks it will be little better off for 
anything else he may have. 

Selection of Child for the Home. 

As Dr. Hastings H. Hart has well said, "Having decided 
that a certain home is a good place for a child the next step 
is to decide whether it is a good place for the particular child." 
Attention must be paid to the differences in degree of culture, 
education, temperament and general characteristics of both the 
intending foster parents and the child. It is often found that a 
child will fail entirely in one home and do very well in another. 
After using every precaution and care in selecting a child for a 
home, there should be no hesitation in removing the child and 
replacing it somewhere else if it is found that a mistake has 
been made. 

As to the kind of child most frequently wanted by foster 
parents, we are all familiar with the woman who wants to 
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adopt a little blue-eyed girl with ^Iden locks, unimpeachable 
ancestry and both parents and all relatives dead. While the 
average placing out agency cannot comply with these require- 
ments in any gjeat number of cases, I think, speaking gener- 
ally, it is not practicable to place out children unless they are 
of reasonably sound mind and body, free from contagious or 
infectious diseases and not vicious or seriously incorrigible. 
Ordinarily I believe the best results are secured if the child is 
under twelve or thirteen years of age, because the average 
child after that age has its character and habits fixed. Many 
of the older children need the training of an industrial school 
or of a manual training school. In the case of children to be 
placed permanently in free homes, either with or without adop- 
tion, it is absolutely essential that the placing agency have 
the complete custody and guardianship of the child, with 
authority to place in a home and to consent to its adoption. 
Children not orphans but who have been deserted by their 
parents or taken from them because they are unfit parents, 
ought to be committed through the Juvenile Court, especially 
when it is not expedient or possible to secure a written release 
from the parents. 

The above considerations apply only to homeless children 
who are available for permanent placing in family homes. 
There are many cases where a parent or parents are able and 
willing to support their children, but are for some reason unable 
to maintain a home. In these cases it is often possible to ac- 
cept the chitdren from them and place them to board in private 
families — the parent paying so much per week. I have in mind 
such cases as widowers who have difficulty in finding suitable 
housekeepers in their station in life. Unfit parents who are 
under orders of the court to support their children away from 
home because they will not give up their vices. These latter 
are really cases where parents are being tested to determine 
whether they will rebuild their home life and become proper 
guardians for the children. If not, the law in most States pro- 
vides that failure to support a child for one or two years con- 
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stitutes abandonment, and the child can then safely be given 
out for adoption. 

Supervision of Child After Placement. 

It means something to become responsible for the environ- 
ment, influence, religion and mental training of a child. 

Efficient supervision of placed out children is an absolute 
necessity. When we have carefully selected the home our 
work is only well begun. Radical changes may take place in 
the family. The relation of the child to the family may be 
modified. The child may be brought in contact with vicious 
associates. The attendance at school or church may be neg- 
lected. Some objectionable feature may haivc passed unno- 
ticed in the original investigation. 

The principal feature of this supervision should be unan- 
nounced personal visits by an expert agent. The frequency of 
these visits must vary with the age of the child and circum- 
stances under which the child has been placed. The visitor 
must be a trained worker with tact, sympathy, firmness and 
experience. An agent to do this visiting must be well paid and 
g^ven large freedom in the work. 

A blank for the visitor's report should contain information 
on such points as the health, manners, clothing and habits of 
the child. Note is also taken of the place where the child 
sleeps, attendance at church and Sunday-school, public school 
and the relation between the child and the foster parents. The 
visitor is also asked to note the condition of the home as to 
cleanliness, and the condition of the house, bam, and yard, etc. 

The attendance of the child at school is an important 
matter. A quarterly report from the pastor of the family, 
as to the child's moral and religious training, will be an ad- 
ditional safeguard. 
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A New Era in Child Saving 

Helen Christine Bennett 

Some years ago the National Congress of Mothers made 
a study of the methods of child-saving, and published the re- 
sults of their investigations. Since then, stimulated by the 
inquiry, and by the various forces working towards one com- 
mon end — ^the welfare of the child, so much has been accom- 
plished that we have arrived at what might be justly called a 
new era in child-rescue work. 

In the spiritual sense all women are mothers, and the 
appeal of the homeless child reaches the mother heart of every 
woman even though she may not have known the joy of cling- 
ing arms and baby kisses. And to the women who are mothers 
in the broader sense^ whose maternal care stretches beyond the 
confines of home toward humanity, the cry of the homeless 
child rings imperative, a call that dare not remain unanswered. 
For the children are our national heritage, a heritage more 
precious than houses and lands, and as a wise parent regards 
his offspring as of greater value than all his earthly possessions 
so the nation should value her children above all earthly 
treasures. When one out of every seven hundred and fifty 
hiunan beings is a homeless child, and the total computation 
of these waifs reaches in this year one hundred and sixteen 
thousand, the problem of their welfare has become a national 
one. And what has the nation, as a nation, done ? Nearly one 
hundred thousand of this army are in institutions scattered 
throughout the country, maintained partly by the State, partly 
by private charity. The waifs are fed, clothed, educated and 
cared for temporarily until the parents reclaim them, or if 
orphans, until they are of the working age and able to shift for 
themselves. 

A few States in our imion, notably Michigan, have 
adopted another method — ^that of placing the homeless child 
in a home, wherever hearts were large and warm enough to 
welcome it. This is not an expensive proceeding when com- 
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pared with the expense of maintenance in an institution, for 
as soon as the child is placed all cost except that for supervis- 
ion ends. But the placing of a child is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult piece of work, and a very serious one. Children arc 
sought to be used for purposes inconceivable by those who 
have no knowledge of the extent of human passion and 
avarice. Children are held as apprentices, as slaves, and even 
when the foster parents are kind and honorable, and the child 
normal and attractive they may temperamentally be misfits and 
their life together anjrthing but a happy one. Then too, when 
a mother in one State finds a child she wishes to adopt in 
another, the laws under which the society holding the child is 
incorporated may refuse to permit adoption beyond the State 
limit. It is really an intricate task. 

This may explain why with thousands of homes anxiously 
awaiting little ones, only thirteen thousand children are in 
homes under the care of the Home Finding Societies, and 
nearly one hundred thousand in institutions. As a nation we 
are singularly inert about ivital questions. Apparently the 
question as to the lasting benefit to the child has been set aside 
because of the trouble incidental to placing it. We are a rich 
nation, we can afford to maintain the institution but we haven't 
time for investigation and inspection. Recently we have been 
forced to take time to investigate other matters which formerly 
we were too busy to attend to. We shall never be too busy 
again. And the lesson learned in one field can be applied to 
another. There can be no question as to the relative desirabil- 
ity of a home and an institution. There is none. There can 
be no question as to the necessity for institutions. They are 
for the abnormal child. But with the thousands of normal 
children who are awaiting father and mother love, and the 
thousands of homes that await them there is a grave question — 
why? 

During the past six months the Delineator has begun a 
new campaign in child-saving. In cooperation with thie various 
home finding societies, it has offered children for adoption 
through its pages. It has received hundreds of requests for 
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children, and as a result, the little ones who smile upon you 
from these pages, and many others, have found homes. But 
it has done more than this. It has surprised a growing senti- 
ment of responsibility toward these homeless children that will 
in time demand the best for them, not merely food, clothing 
and mechanical attention, but greater than all these — ^love. 

Not for them alone, but for us as well. For who can 
doubt that the advent of a little child brings with it a spiritual 
growth that must needs uplift. 

To the great heart of motherhood . represented in this 
publication, the Delineator appeals. Lend us your aid. Help 
us to fight through the sordid details with a firm faith in the 
outcome — a child in every home throughout the land. 



Prevention of Blindness 

Address delivered 

By F. Park Lewis, M.D., President New York State Com- 
mission to Investigate Conditions of the Blind. 

Before the National Congress of Mothers 

Washington, D. C, March 17, 1908. 

It would seem to be very fit and proper that one of the 
important subjects for the consideration of a Congress of 
Mothers should be the care and education of the blind, be- 
cause of all classes of children those that most appeal to our 
sympathies and whose needs we most gladly consider are 
the blind. But I can readily understand that to many of you 
we may seem to be harking back further than the plans of 
this assembly contemplated — ^we push our inquiries back of 
existing conditions and question their right to exist, and an 
explanation, at least, is necessary to justify the introduction 
here of a discussion that would seem more properly to be- 
long to an association of physicians or sanitarians. 

Can blindness in any appreciable amount be prevented, 
you ask? Is not every means known to modern science 
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being employed for the treatment of such diseases of the 
eyes as threaten blindness? Do we not endow hospitals and 
build dispensaries ? Are there any now threatened with such 
an affliction for whom relief is not provided? And if there 
be such is it not the duty of existing institutions to look 
after them and find them ? Surely there are no children who 
become blind whose sight might be saved, and, if there be, 
is it not to the doctors, rather than to the mothers, that an 
appeal in their behalf should be made ? All of these inquiries 
seem to be so reasonable and just that I cannot better occupy 
the time devoted to this subject than in answering them. 

The education of the young blind in the United States, 
inadequate as it is, is a costly burden on the State. New 
York alone spends annually more than a hundred thousand 
dollars for this purpose, while in Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts the yearly budgets are still larger. If, then, it can 
be shown that any considerable portion of the young can be 
saved from the helplessness and the dependency which blind- 
ness inevitably causes, not only will a humanitarian act be 
done, not only will the individuals be spared the unhappi- 
ness, the misery of being shut out from the joys of the world 
and the beauty of life, but from the standpoint of cold econ- 
omy, the saving to the State will be in direct ratio to the 
numbers thus retained as effective social factors. When, 
then, I tell you that the late Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, after a 
most careful study of the statistics of blindness, reached the 
lamentable conclusion that among one thousand blind were 
only 225 absolutely unavoidable cases, 449 that were pos- 
sibly avoidable, and 326 cases that were absolutely avoidable, 
or in other words that one-third of the cases of blindness 
are absolutely preventable, the importance and the urgency 
of this subject will at once impress itself upon you. The 
subject is then no longer one of mere medical interest, it has 
become a matter of serious public concern. A German 
proverb says, "the blind man is a poor man," and it is 
among the children of the poor, usually of the dwellers in the 
crowded tenement, that needless and preventable blindness 
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is most sure to come. In what I shall have to say to you 
this afternoon there will be, then, the announcement of no 
new discovery. 

A ceaseless struggle has been carried on by the medical 
profession in an endeavor to limit this useless and prodigal 
waste of human eyes. It will be impossible in the few min- 
utes at my disposal to give even in outline all of the possible 
conditions that might have been so modified as to save eyes 
that would otherwise be lost. They may be summed up, how- 
ever, under the three broad, general heads — ignorance, care- 
lessness, neglect 

The first is the most pitiable because it is the most easily 
remediable and the one for which the least justification exists. 
Devoted mothers, who would give their lives for their children, 
through lack of knowledge at the critical moment when wise 
advice is necessary, do the wrong thing, at the wrong time, and 
in the wrong way. They put in the hands of their babies 
sharp-pointed instruments and then wonder why accidents 
occur ; they poultice an inflamed eye when it should be treated 
by a skilled specialist; they waste valuable time with quack 
nostrums or home remedies until the time has gone by in 
which effective aid is possible. The careless would be more 
thoughtful if they knew of the danger, and the negligent must 
be made, for the child's sake, to give him the care he needs. 
Here is the great value of the organizations which are spring- 
ing up everywhere throughout the country in the interest of 
the blind, and for stimulating work for the prevention of 
blindness. Such societies, made up of intelligent men and 
women, serve as an intermediary between the poor who suflFer 
and are neglected and those who could and would help them 
by the issuance of simply worded advice and personal visita- 
tions to them. 

It is frequently found that those seeking advice at public 
dispensaries fail to observe the doctors' direction?, do not re- 
turn at the time specified, or, having received instructions 
are unable to carry them out because of the wretched sani- 
tary condition of their own homes, or the lack of proper food 
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or attention. This lack has been admirably supplemented 
in Boston by the dispensary visitor. Attached to the staff 
is a woman of intelligence and training who is in touch with 
all of the visiting surgeons. When a case presents itself in 
which supplemental advice or instruction is required, it is 
put in her hands. She visits the home, explains, when neces- 
sary, just how the treatment should be carried out, and saves 
many eyes that through lack of understanding, or lack of 
ability of the family, would otherwise become blind. 

The condition, however, producing a larger amount of 
blindness than any other single local cause, is at once the 
most important and the most unnecessary. It is important 
because it is a direct infection which attacks the eyes of new- 
born babies, leaving them, when it is uncontrolled, with 
sightless and permanently deformed eyeballs. It is usually 
due to lack of care in performing the first toilet of the infant, 
although occasionally infecting germs may find an entrance 
into the child's eyes at a later date. The conditions produc- 
ing it have been thoroughly known to the medical profession 
for a great many years, and for nearly a quarter of a century 
a simple, safe, harmless and inexpensive prophylactic has 
been known to educated physicians everywhere. It is not, 
however, under their ministrations that eyes are destroyed. 
It is among the poor in the tenement house — in the alms 
houses — in the remote country districts where modern sani- 
tation is unknown. Frequently it is months after the dam- 
age has been done that some social settlement worker or 
friendly visitor discovers the little blind waif in a back room 
or basement. In course of time some of these, not all, by any 
means, are gathered into the schools for the blind, and then 
we begin to get some idea of the extent of the devastation 
produced by this frightfully destructive malady. Notwith- 
standing the efforts that are being constantly made by phy- 
sicians, singly and through medical organizations, for they 
are fully alive to its importance, it would seem that the 
amount of blindness due to this cause alone is not lessening 
in proportion to the improvements in general sanitation. 
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The following records are from a few of the schools for 
the blind so recently as last year — 1907: 

11 111 f 



i Bag 



N. Y. State School for the Blind. . 13 4 30.7 

The Penna. Institute for Blind, 

Overbrook, Pa 27 9 334 

Institute for the Blind, Austin, 

Texas (not dft) about 10 

Perkins Institute & Mass. School 

for the Blind 43 13 30 

Colorado School for the Blind, 

Colorado Springs 7 3 42.8 

These figures seem incredible in face of the fact that 
ophthalmia neonatorum, as this disease is called, is recog- 
nized as a preventable and curable disease. That these are 
not unusual results is shown from the following tabulated 
report from the Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind, at 
Overbrook, a suburb of Philadelphia, for the past eight 
years : 

1900 II out of 25 = 44 per cent. 

1901 10 out of 26 = 35 per cent. 

1902 9 out of 39 = 23 per cent. 

1903 14 out of 50 = 28 per cent. 

1904 15 out of 58 = 25 per cent. 

1905 21 out of 42 = 50 per cent. 

1906 12 out of 38 = 31 per cent. 

1907 9 out of 27 = 33J^ per cent. 

The average 'percentage for these eight years is 33.66 
per cent, of the whole number admitted. Although these 
percentages are large, the numbers from which they are 
taken may seem small and you may conclude, therefore, that 
its importance is exaggerated. Yet in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, of 3,806 blind people registered by the special corn- 
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mission of that State, 66i, nearly one-fifth of the whole, had 
lost their sight before their fifth year. So uiiusiikl is blind- 
ness from any other cause at that age that it is safe to 
assume, in the absence of exact statistics, that half of these 
had lost their sight as a result of infantile ophthalmia. This, 
then, would give a proportion little, if any, less than that 
which was accepted years ago as the price which we must 
continue to pay for our neglect to control this perfectly con- 
trollable disease; that is, one blind person in every ten. 
From these facts, then the inference is fully warranted that 
this year, and next year, and every year, unless measures 
are taken to control it in your own State, in your own town, 
children will become blind whose sight may be saved. 

Since the conditions governing this disease are so well 
understood and the method of infection so perfectly known, 
why have not the physicians controlled it? And what can 
the mothers of the land do that has not yet been done? 
The physicians have done much. They cannot do all, because 
it is not under their ministrations that these conditions pre- 
vail. Occasionally, indeed, a doctor is careless, but it is the 
great army of midwives, who last year were present at over 
43,000 births in Greater New York alone who, knowing no 
sanitary law, leave disaster in their train. What, then, must 
be done? We must first realize that this is one of the most 
important problems in public health. Responsibility for its 
control must remain with our authorized sanitary officers. 
These officials are acquainted with the conditions and its 
needs, and are prepared in each State to work in harmony 
with the educated physicians of that State in devising and 
carrying out effectively plans designed to wipe out this dis- 
ease as a cause of blindness. But back of every movement 
of this kind there must be public support. If the Board of 
Health requires that every midwife be registered and that 
she should qualify as to cleanliness and some very simple 
and fundamental knowledge, only a strong appreciation on 
the part of the public can make such a law effective. If 
the Board of Health requires that every birth must be re- 
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corded by the attending physician or midwife, the hurry of 
life makes it easy to postpone or evade its fulfillment and 
the law becomes a dead letter unless the people realize its 
importance. If the Board of Health hesitates to insist that 
every case of ophthalmia in babies be at once reported cts an 
acute contagious disease, lest it should be one more law 
disregarded, public opinion must be strong enough to say, 
*^Make the law and it shall be enforced." Boston has already 
done this, and doubtless other cities will fall into line as 
soon as they feel sure of the support not only of the medical 
profession, but of the laity, in this matter. Professor Hess, 
a celebrated German ophthalmic surgeon, who was the guest 
of the American Medical Association last year, has said, 
"This infectious disease must and shall be wiped out in every 
civilized country." 

The failure to accomplish more is due to two facts: 
First, that, except to physicians, the danger involving the 
eyes of the new-born is almost unknown. In many cases — 
not all, by any means — its existence involves a suspicion of 
parental morality, and the conditions on which it depends are 
not widely discussed. Second, that there has been no organ- 
ised and concerted effort on the part of those interested to 
promulgate that knowledge, and to take effective measures 
to prevent the continuance of such a disastrous pestilence. 
Such a movement is now, however, fully under way. The 
American Medical Association, reaching through its journal 
more than fifty thousand physicians in the United States, 
has taken this subject up with a determination to carry it 
to an effective conclusion. The American Public Health 
Association, having in its membership health ofiicers from 
every State and Territory, through whom sanitary work of 
this character, to be successful, must be carried out, has 
also appointed a committee to act in harmony with that of 
the American Medical Association. National societies of 
ophthalmologists and of obstetricians have appointed com- 
mittees for the same purpose, and within two weeks physi- 
cians and others representing more than half of the States 
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of the Union have expressed their determination to protect 
their several States from this scourge. If after all these 
years this disease, productive as it is of so much poverty and 
misery, is to be brought under control, it can only be done 
by such a concerted effort, aided by the enlightened sym- 
pathy of the public. 

The plan is akin to that which is working already for 
the tuberculous such marvelous results. In that campaign, 
as in this, the main object sought — to prevent the disease 
and to help the victims of it — ^will be found to be associated 
with collateral benefits of even greater importance. It will 
help to solve problems in general sanitation and in right 
living, if not in morality, and while saving babies yet to be bom 
from the misery of blindness, will prove to be a strong factor 
in the great world-movement toward the general uplifting 
and enlightenment of the race. 



New Opportunities for the Blind 

Miss Winifred Holt, Secretary New York Association for 

the Blind. 

Given in Washington, March 17, 1908. 

Though some blind people are pitiful drags, there has 
been a large number of them whose blindness was merely an 
incident and whose usefulness to the community is eternal. 
Among these are Homer, Milton, Valentin Hauy, Louis 
Braille, Dr. Moon, Francois Huber, Sanderson, Helen Kel- 
ler and many others whose writings, inventions and scientific 
revelations are our permanent heritage of good. There is a 
notable company of blind parliamentarians, statesmen, 
judges, writers, teachers, editors, captains of industry, musi- 
cians, a blind sculptor, an architect, etc., etc., whose con- 
centration and observation seem to have been increased, 
rather than diminished, by their handicap. 

We have a crowd of industrious, humble blind toilers, 
who have bravely supported themselves and often their 
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families by massage, piano-tuning, printing, carpentry, weav- 
ing, broom-making, basket-making, chair-caning, cobbling, 
lace-making, knitting, sewing, etc. The work of all these 
is history for anyone who will take the trouble to read it, 
but there is no question that in these humble ranks have 
been confined many able blind people, whose abilities should 
have fitted them for higher fields. It is the recognition of 
this fact and the consequent investigation of new industries, 
and the invention of new appliances of use to the blind, 
which has resulted in a new movement for them, which has 
as its war-cry. Light through work, new work, work suited 
to the individual and work calling for the highest faculties 
which he can use despite his handicap. 

A startling fact which we must not overlook and which 
cannot be too often repeated is that about one-half of the 
blindness in the world is unnecessary. Over thirty per cent, 
of it is caused by the criminal neglect of the eyes of infants. 
Of course the stopping of this needless suffering and waste 
is the radical consideration of the problem, but our im- 
mediate business is with those who have already become 
blind. 

Our first duty in recognizing new opportunities for the 
blind is the first action in recognizing our duty to any other 
human being. Put him in healthful, happy surroundings. 
Insist on his having plenty of exercise, fresh air and fun. 
These three f s are essential for the well-being of the blind, 
as for the seeing: freedom, fresh air and fun. 

Some effort to help the blind has been made in most 
parts of the world. In Jerusalem the blind girls have a roof 
garden on which they play. In China they make useful 
articles and are taught music, but in Japan, of all places in the 
Orient, the blind, instead of being forgotten as in some parts 
of our own country, have been a privileged class, welcome 
and holding positions at court, respected even as money 
lenders, teachers, musicians, masseurs, and in other occupa- 
tions where they have shown their ability. Of the 1,000 
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masseurs in Tokio, 900 are blind and most of them make a 
good, self-supporting wage. There are many good blind 
music teachers, and for long in Japan music was considered 
a field . which belonged rightfully to the blind and which 
should not be transgressed upon too much by the seeing. 

As it is impossible in this paper to completely review 
the work of the blind, I will merely touch on certain oppor- 
tunities for them, as exemplified in a few places. Perhaps 
the greatest work on the continent of Europe for the blind 
has been accomplished in France, which was the pioneer 
European educator for them. Apart from remarkably good 
schools for them in Paris, the Valentin Hauy Association 
has established beyond doubt the practicability of employing 
blind people as librarians for the blind. One of its seven 
blind librarians reads 300 Braille raised print words a minute. 
The secretary of this association, M. de la Sizeranne, himself 
without sight, is the successful architect of the beautiful 
building which his organization now occupies. I was sur- 
prised to see him last year, with a carpenter^s rule directing 
the sighted workmen in the details of finishing the building 
which he, a totally blind man, had himself desigfned. In 
France, blind teachers are frequently employed for the 
sighted, and the blind music teachers who graduate with 
good diplomas from the schools are in demand. There have 
been no less than fifteen blind organists in the great Paris 
churches. 

Austria, the next country in Europe to take up the edu- 
cation of the blind has made many efforts for them. History 
records the remarkably beautiful dancing of two blind Aus- 
trians. The dancing of our blind neighbors near Philadelphia 
is also admirable and I myself, have enjoyed dancing with the 
blind teachers of the school at Overbrook, on one of its 
festive evenings. Dancing is particularly good for the blind 
as it is a healthy exercise in which the music diverts and 
the rhythm helps to make it pleasurable for those who do 
not have the distraction of sight in mechanical and unac- 
companied exercise. 
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In Sweden we find a number of good blind carpenters. 
Denmark has done especially good work for blind women. 
Throughout Europe the movement in behalf of new interests 
for the blind is stirring. In Scotland and England, it has 
taken a great leap forward. 

London has a successful institute for massage for the 
blind. Three distinguished London doctors refuse to employ 
any but blind masseurs for their patients, recognizing the 
superiority in delicacy of touch of the blind to the sighted. 
EflForts for the emplo)mient of the blind in this field in 
America make slow progress, but in Philadelphia, New York 
and elsewhere this movement is an onward one, requiring 
most for its success the education of the blind-sighted public 
as to its undoubted feasibility and advantage. 

A useful invention of recent times for the blind is the 
Stainsby- Wayne shorthand machine, which puts the blind 
stenographer on a near footing with the sighted stenog- 
rapher, and opens for him a new and perfectly practical field 
of remunerative industry. There are [ public stenographic 
stations in England, and the letter dictated to the good 
blind stenographer and transcribed by him on the typewriter 
is apt to be as quickly and as accurately done as that by the 
sighted stenographer. 

In England blind students are frequently working for 
degrees in the universities. This has been made largely 
possible through Gardiner's Trust for the Blind, which puts 
at the disposal of capable blind students, physically and 
mentally suited for their work, scholarships sufficient to help 
them through their university course. A recent law in the 
State of New York provides a sum to assist blind students 
during their course at college with a reader. 

The work at the Normal College for the Blind in Nor- 
wood, England, is monumental in its thoroughness and the 
splendid records of its graduates, who secure important 
positions as choirmasters, organists, teachers, etc. The 
swimming pool at Norwood has been a great feature. The 
blind there have won medals in life-saving drills, and the 
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excellent physical results of swimming and lots of outdoor 
athletics have certainly done much to fit them for their 
studies, which enable them later to fill their honorable places 
as workers in the community. Norwood was founded by a 
blind American, one of whose feats was climbing Mt. Blanc. 
His example was followed by others, intrepid blind men, 
thus establishing the physical courage of the blind at a high 
point. 

Some blind people are fond of skating and are fearless 
riders. In Glasgow and Birmingham the wage-earning 
capacity of the adult blind has been greatly increased by the 
recent application of electric power to machines used by 
them. 

In Glasgow the blind women gained a sealed competi- 
tion for equipping the Cunard Steamship Company with 
mattresses. The work was awarded to them not because it 
was blind work, as this fact was not known to them, but 
because it was the best work offered. All work for the blind 
should hold its market through its intrinsic merit and not 
from pity. The introduction of knitting and crocheting 
machines in place of old-time knitting needles and crocheting 
needles has done much to increase the earning power of 
blind women. Carpentry in Glasgow is successfully done 
by the blind men, who make admirable simple furniture. 

A notable new help for the blind is the formation of the 
College of Teachers for the Blind. Certificates will not be 
bestowed upon the teachers by this college unless they have 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the Braille raised 
print for the blind. 

Although there are splendid libraries for the blind 
throughout the world, much money and much good temper 
has been lost through the multiplicity of types for the blind. 
Helen Keller says: "A plague upon them all. Let us have 
one system, whether it be ideal or not." Illinois, Over- 
brooke, Boston; in all, eighteen schools for the blind have 
decided on the most recent form of Braille as the simplest 
and most practical modern type for the blind. The original 
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Braille music is unquestionably the best obtainable musical 
notation for the blind. Increased opportunities for them 
will doubtless include the disappearance of the New York 
print. This print was invented by that great philanthropist 
and first educator of the blind in this country, Dr. John 
Dennison Russ, who was the first superintendent of the 
New York Institute for the Blind and who educated at his 
own expense the first blind children to be instructed in this 
country. Probably ultimately the simplest form of Braille 
for writing and the splendid Braille music, invented by Louis 
Braille, the great French blind mathematician and musician, 
will be used throughout the world. 

The increased attention paid in Kentucky, Philadelphia, 
Batavia, Boston and other places to athletics for the blind is 
among the most encouraging signs of the times for their 
welfare. The sports esp>ecially, the fearless races, jumping 
and running by the blind at Overbrooke are among the 
modem wonders in athletics. The business classes started 
here were also a happy thought of that great American 
educator of the blind, Mr. Edward Allen, who is now stimu- 
lating the blind to happy indep>endence in Boston. The re- 
quirement is an admirable one, that any school which we are 
to consider as up to date must keep a careful card catalogue 
showing what becomes of the graduates and the suggestion 
that no blind person be permitted to graduate from a school 
without a certificate showing his ability to do something, 
no matter how humble, suflBciently well to become a wage 
earner. 

For good results schools should be in the country, with 
fresh air all around. They should have the best, not a good- 
enough type, for reading and writing and music, and they 
should fit their pupils through the best obtainable instruc- 
tion to look after themselves in the sighted world. 

See to it that the blind boys and girls in your neighbor- 
hood are fitted to make their way in life. Don't permit 
such tales as the following to be possible. A pupil in a 
school for the blind came to me with tears in her sightless 
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eyes concerning a recent classmate of hers. "My friend has 
62 (I think) honor marks and has studied hard," she said, 
"but she has never been taught how to make a penny. They 
cannot keep her at the school any longer. She has not a 
friend or relative or a cent in the world. What can she do 
to support herself? What good will all those honor marks 
be to her when she is sitting for the rest of her days in 
the poorhouse, and she is just 18 !" 

The new movement, however, for the blind in New York 
is typified by the publication last year of the Ziegler Maga- 
zine for the Blind, which is printed both in Braille and New 
York Point, and the formation two years ago of the New 
York Association for the Blind, which has for its motto, 
"Light Through Work" A much smaller Association for 
the Blind was started earlier in Boston and its work has been 
supplemented by the State Commission for the Blind of 
Massachusetts. The blind there have been successful in 
artistic weaving with different colors and have even made 
designs for hangings, etc. They have succeeded in box 
factories and in a tobacco factory with sighted people. The 
Outlook for the Blind, recently issued by the Massachusetts 
Association for improving the condition of the blind is an 
admirable ink print publication. Home teaching and other 
activities, including the recent interest in outdoor athletics 
at the Perkins Institute for the Blind, are most encouraging 
in this civilized State. 

In New York it is best for our association to work as a 
private organization, independent of political support, which 
under existing conditions might hamper our independence 
and best work. The New York Association for the Blind 
took the census of the blind in the State of New York for 
the State Commission appointed by Governor Higgins and 
continued by Governor Hughes. The State census and the 
statistics drawn from it furnish invaluable data to doctors 
and students of new possibilities of the blind. We see there 
are a large number of intelligent and capable blind people 
so poor that without a helping hand they must remain with- 
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out opportunity. No blind person can make a start in the 
world without education, or the money which will enable 
him to get it. By education I mean education in blindness. 
I mean that he must first be taught how to find his own 
way, how to be blind. The two-thirds of the blind who lose 
their sight after school age, in the desperate and trying days 
when they first recognize that sight has gone, should have 
a friend who will say there is still much that remains for 
you, much that you can do and I will show you how to 
do it. Such a friend the New York Association has proved 
with its Social Service Committee, Home Teachers, its 
factory for blind men, where at one time I counted three 
men who had come to us in desperation, refusing to go to 
the poorhouse, refusing to believe there was anything that 
they could do but die ignominiously. Such a friend we have 
been through our classes for the blind women and they have 
proved a valuable point, that not only blind men are con- 
tented to live in their own homes, happy normal lives, and 
go out to their daily tasks as other men do, but that blind 
girls and women like the same normal existence. They want 
to help in their homes and have their occupation and inter- 
est outside in the Big world and to earn money so that they 
need not be drags on the family. 

Our girls make in our classes beautiful baskets, wonder- 
ful bead electric lamp and candle shades and other up-to- 
date articles, including the most recent hat frames and 
trimmed hats. The hat which I am wearing, our girls made 
entirely and presented to me. 

At the office of the association we keep catalogues of 
institutions and literature for the blind, books and papers 
in various types for them, tools, games and instruments of 
especial help to them. The uses of these are explained to 
blind people and their relatives and orders are taken for 
anything which the blind person needs for his use. 

It was my privilege to ask the telephone company to 
install a switchboard for the use of blind people at the first 
office of the association. The official whom I saw, though 
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courteous, could scarcely conceal his belief that I must be 
crazy to suggest a switchboard for blind people. The blind 
friend who was with me and who had operated a switch- 
board, helped much to persuade him to let me have my way. 
In a year's time I wrote to this official of the telephone com- 
pany that there were six blind switchboard operators in 
New York, two in hospitals where they had entire charge 
of the ambulance calls and other important work; two in 
large commercial houses, one in a philanthropic institution, 
and the sixth in the editorial rooms of one of our most 
important daily papers. 

We have had good results in teaching blind people to 
typewrite from the phonograph. A young blind man who 
had occupied an important position in a great electrical con- 
cern suddenly lost his sight. A friend heard of the blind 
society and the blind man came to the blind society desper- 
ate. "I am blind, of course I can never do anything. There 
is no money for my wife or me to live on." We taught him 
soon to believe in himself. In a month's time he was read- 
ing, writing and typewriting. In six months I had a faultless 
typewritten letter from him in which he said: "I am now 
regularly employed not only typewriting from the phono- 
graph, but acting as private secretary to Mr. (one 

of the partners of a large company), I am busy all day, 
but if there is anything at night that I can do to help the 
other blind people at the association, you know what a 
privilege it would be if you will let me." He is now sup- 
porting himself and his wife. Mr. , his employer, 

is so much pleased with him that he sends him to and from 
the office in a motor. I have never seen any human being 
who radiates joy and success as this young man does, who 
a year ago, thought that with blindness, he had lost every- 
thing. 

The clubs for blind men and women of the New York 
Association are doing splendidly. We recognize the im- 
portance of keeping the work and play of blind men and 
women entirely separate. Blind marriages are discouraged 
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by the real friends of the blind, and by the best blind them- 
selves. "Each family needs a pair of windows in it," says 
one of our great blind teachers. We know many blind 
couples who have been reduced to worse than beggary by 
their inability to help each other or to earn sufficient wages. 
We know one blind family where there have been six blind 
children and in another where for four generations there 
have been blind people. Discouragement of blind marriages 
is not cruel, it is the greatest kindness to the blind them- 
selves and to the communities in which they live. 

The officers of the Blind Men's Club are all blind; blind 
secretaries read the minutes as at any other well-conducted 
meeting. The men are very keen in keeping posted on up- 
to-date subjects. There are political discussions and 
speeches by the members, their sighted guests or the sighted 
associate members. 

The Women's Club is, as far as I know, the first organi- 
zation of the kind. Though its policy is completely directed 
by its blind officers, they have insisted on having a sighted 
honorary president and vice-president and many sighted 
associate members, being faithful to their policy of not 
segregating the blind. The first movement suggested at the 
Women's Club was to form a committee to help the poor 
blind. The first outing that the club had it raised money for 
and invited over forty indigent blind women to go to the 
country and to take a sail on a naphtha launch. That sail 
and consequent shipwreck is among the historic and dramatic 
episodes of the organization. At first we only had twelve 
blind women who had the courage to go to the club; at 
one meeting recently there were as many as seventy. The 
club is not a year old and it has a branch in Brooklyn that 
promises also to be an infant Hercules. The very fact of a 
blind person's having some place to go to where he or she 
must appear clean and cheerful and where he or she will 
meet intelligent and interesting people changes the attitude 
of the individual who for years has sat useless and unwanted 
in the comer because he was blind. The same effect of 
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bringing a blind person out of his shell is obtained through 
the Ticket Bureau, which was the origin of the New York 
Association for the Blind, and which now has ten branches, 
the latest in Switzerland. The first Ticket Bureau has dis- 
tributed over 6,000 tickets for dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments to blind persons suited to receive these privileges. 
We have had dirty, impotent blind people who at first have 
been refused tickets, but who later, through their desire to 
fit themselves to receive them, have become clean, prompt, 
even energetic individuals ever since they recognized the 
great truth that the association no more than the world in 
general gives something for nothing ; that if you wish to 
apply yourself to the joys of symphonies and oratorios you 
must first apply the shoe brush and the tooth brush to your- 
self. 

Perhaps one of the most satisfactory part of our work 
in New York is the fact that we have employed three blind 
stenographers. The association's first report was dictated 
and written by my private secretary, who is totally without 
sight. She also wrote this. She has recently had a pupil 
who learned stenography in one week, when she wrote a 
perfect letter for me. 

My secretary regards her blindness as a privilege and 
talent given her by God by which she can best prove to the 
blind how great their opportunities are. 

There should not be a doctor, or a nurse, or a police 
officer, or a human being who has not the importance im- 
pressed upon him of helping to prevent the over 30 per cent, 
of unnecessary blindness in children. There should not be 
an employer in a factory or a mine where explosives, glass 
or steel filings and quicklime are used who should not be 
held responsible for the lack of providing safety devices for 
the prevention of blindness to his workmen. 

The blind can be beggars, and, as among the sighted, 
some are failures. They can also, however, be sculptors, 
philosophers and architects in stone or rhyme. Blind people 
are only seeing people in the dark. 
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A brilliant lawyer whom I had known for some time 
came to see me the other day at the office of the associa- 
tion. I told him of a young man who had recently lost his 
sight and pluck. Before I realized it the lawyer was crying. 
He tried to cover his embarrassment by saying, "Excuse 
me, but I am not quite used to it yet, I have just come from 
my oculist. You see I cannot read now and the darkness 
is growing quickly for me, too." It may be some day for 
you or for me. 

Blindness without opportunity is one of the worst forms 
of slavery. Opportunity is the torch for the blind. It is 
our duty to give new opportunities to every blind child, to 
every blind man or woman, so that they may be able to 
do their best, despite their handicap, to develop whatsoever 
capacity God has given them. 

A recent cooperator of the New York Association for 
the Blind wrote this verse: 

Though darkness comes 

None of us here may shirk, 
Thou, Light of Lights, 

Then give us Light through Work. 



New Opportunities for Blind Children 

By O. H. Burritt, Principal Pennsylvania School for Instruc- 
tion of the Blind. 

Emerson once said, "America means opportunity." We 
who are interested in the education of the blind welcome 
this opportunity in America at this International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child to enlist the sympathetic interest 
of so many representative women of the nations in the 
problems that press us hard for solution. For blindness is 
everywhere. No nation has escaped its dire results. There 
are in the United States to-day probably over 100,000 blind 
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persons. Fully i3,ocx) of these are under twenty years of 
age. 

The "New Opportunities for the Blind" to which your 
attention has thus far been directed have had to do with the 
prevention of preventable blindness and with the aiding- of 
worthy and capable blind adults in their efforts, at times 
almost heroic, to engage in the world's work to provide for 
themselves and their families a respectable living. It is my 
purpose to show from actual records the conditions of blind 
children when they enter school, and to suggest ways in 
which they may be so helped before entering school as to 
increase in many, many cases almost immeasurably the 
probabilities of efficient living. 

From 1899 to 1907 Mr. Allen, for seventeen years the 
efficient principal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind at Overbrook, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, has made and filed for future study the records of 
about 275 new pupils who entered the school during these 
eight years. These records were the written results of the 
careful observations of a very intelligent and S3rmpathetic 
body of teachers, with a view to ascertaining the capabilities 
of blind children upon entering school. These records, let it 
be understood, were almost entirely independent of the facts 
given usually by parents or guardians, and were filed within 
one month from the date of entrance into school, in the form 
used in making application for the child's admission to 
school. Among the observations recorded are those upon 
the degree of blindness, previous schooling, degree of intelli- 
gence, the expression of the face, how time at home was 
spent, the use of hands, condition of hearing, any evident 
disease or impediment, nervous symptoms, peculiarities of 
sitting posture or of head position, habit movements, fingers 
in eyes, skin habit, blushing, dreaminess, power of applica- 
tion, desire to learn and ambitions for the future. It is from 
these records and from the application forms that I have 
procured the data for this paper. 
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Careful observation shows that blind children are about 
two years behind seeing children of identical age. This 
handicap is apparent very early in life. I have seen it stated 
that the blind child walks at as early an kgt as a child with 
sight, but I have never seen any data to warrant this state- 
ment. I have carefully collated the answers given by parents 
to the question, "At what age did the applicant first walk 
alone?" Of sixty-six pupils now at Overbrook, who have 
been totally blind from birth or early infancy, only fourteen, 
one out of seven, walked at one year of age; twenty-nine 
learned to walk between one and one and a half years of 
age, and eighteen, or three out of every eleven, between 
one and one-half and two years of age. Two girls did not 
walk until two and one-half years of age; two others were 
three, and one boy was between five and six years before 
he walked unaided. Notwithstanding the late age at which 
the majority of these sixty-six children walked, not more 
than eight are distinctly backward children, and four of these 
walked before they were a year and a half old. Twenty-seven 
out of sixty-six — approximately three out of seven— did not 
walk until after eighteen months old. Among nine children 
who did not walk until two years of age, only three are dis- 
tinctly backward children, three are of average ability and 
three are among the best minds in school. The majority 
of seeing children walk between ten and fifteen months of 
age. Our data show that normal blind children can walk 
as young as seeing children — fourteen walked by the time 
they were a year old, twenty-nine by the time they were 
fifteen months of age. Why do not all blind children walk 
at this early age? What can be done to reach this result? 
Children learn to walk partly because of a natural instinct, 
partly because they imitate others and are encouraged by 
them in their early efforts. A little more encouragement 
and personal attention at the beginning need to be given to 
the child without sight. 

A blind child can learn to wash his face and hands at 
as early an age as a child with sight, and it is vastly more 
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important that he should do so. All children naturally take 
into their hands any object which interests them and about 
which they wish to know. But sight aids the seeing child. 
The blind child must get his most exact knowledge of most 
objects by handling them; hence the need for frequent wash- 
ing. They will not always remove all the dirt, but how is 
it with our seeing boy or girl? Forty-three new pupils have 
been received into our kindergartens at Overbrook within 
the past three years. Not one of these could wash himself 
unaided; yet two-thirds of the number were eight years of 
age or older. It is easier for you, fond mother, to snatch 
the child up in your arms, carry him to the wash basin and 
wash him yourself. It is infinitely better for the child to 
send him to the basin to wash himself, even if you must 
eventually wash him yourself. In the first instance he is 
learning dependence; in the last, independence and self-re- 
liance — ^the first great lesson our sightless boy or girl must 
learn. 

Of thirty-one children blind from birth or early infancy 
who came to Overbrook between four and eleven years of 
age, only ten, approximately one out of three, could dress 
themselves, and two of these were only five years of age, 
and two only six. Of the twenty-one who were unable to 
dress, nine were over eight and three were over ten years of 
age. Fourteen, or exactly two-thirds of those who could 
dress themselves, learned to do so within three months after 
entering school, four were slow in learning, but all except 
three have learned. Two of these three are eight years of 
age and have been received this year. They are very back- 
ward, if not feeble-minded, and are being carefully observed 
to learn whether they have sufficient mentality to be retained 
in school. Of forty-three pupijs received at the kindergarten 
during the past three years only eighteen, or three-fourths, 
could dress themselves when they entered school, but ten 
learned very quickly. 

But if only one out of every ^hree children coming to 
school can dress themselves and none can wash themselves. 
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wc should expect a much larger percentage would be. cap- 
able of supplying for themselves so primitive a need as the 
demand for food when it is placed upon the table before 
them. Yet less than one-half of the forty-three new pupils 
received at the kindergarten during the past three years 
were able to feed themselves. These twenty ate fairly well 
with. a spoon. A little girl eight years of age, our kinder- 
gartner reported soon after she came, "had not enough 
interest in eating to take a bite without prompting; chews 
very poorly; can scarcely feed herself with a spoon." A lad 
six years of age came to our kindergarten April 24, 1899. 
The first day "he cried and tried to get away when placed 
at the dinner table. At first he refused to eat from a spoon, 
would lick gravy from fingers." Two days later this record 
was made, "Does not like to sit at table to eat — ^wants to 
have a piece of dry bread and walk around while eating it. 
When placed at table he screams, cries, kicks and pounds 
when he is served. Does the same thing when he wants 
more or when the food does not suit him." May 15th, 
three weeks after he came, we read : "This morning for the 
first time he tried to feed himself. After he had had two 
plates of oatmeal he was given a little more, and Miss H. 
put the spoon in his hand and had Ella (the maid) tell him 
he must learn how to feed himself. At first he cried and 
said he couldn't and wouldn't. Ella told him if he wanted 
it he must feed himself. Then he tried and did very well. 
The same thing happened this noon." J-; — is now fifteen 
years of age, has been in school nine years, and during this 
time has completed kindergarten and six of our eight grades. 

But J • can never be an efficient man. If he could have 

been taught during his early plastic years the things he ought 
to have learned during these years, his efficiency would 
have been at least doubled. As it is he will always be to a 
greater or less degree a dependent upon the charity of rela- 
tives or interested friends, or an inmate of an almshouse. 

But the ability to wash, dress and feed himself is, after 
all, a question of having good use of the hands. Qf sixty- 
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six pupils totally blind from infancy now in the school at 
Overbrook, thirty-six, or six out of eleven, are recorded 
as having good use of their hands when they entered school, 
twenty-two as having only fair use, and eight poor. Of 
ninety pupils totally blind from birth only forty-three, or less 
than one-half, were noted as having good use of their hands, 
twenty-seven fair use, and twenty poor. In other words, 
more than one-half of these pupils did not have good use of 
their hands. It has been an interesting study to seek to 
learn why some totally blind pupils have such excellent use 
of their hands, while others are so awkward and clumsy. 
Among thirty-six girls totally blind from birth, who came 
to school between four and fifteen years of age, twenty-four, 
or two-thirds, had good use of their hands. An examination 
of their application blanks shows that these girls were occu- 
pied at home before entering school in some one or more 
of the following ways: "Spent much time in playing with 
other children or with dolls ; helping mother about the house 
by washing and drying dishes, making beds, dusting, shell- 
ing peas, etc." Marion, seven years of age, "helped mother 
about the house in a playful way ; has a small ironing board 
which she uses when her mother irons." Not one of the 
nine girls who had only fair use of hands is reported as in 
any way aiding about the house ; four were said to be "gen- 
erally active.*' Among thirty boys totally blind from birth, 
entering school between the ages of four and one-half and 
eleven, only thirteen had good use of hands, twelve fair, and 
five poor. Those who had good use of hands were "gen- 
erally useful about home, playing with brothers and sisters, 
or with other children, playing with toys or with pets.'* 
"Rocking in a chair and playing alone" were the occupations 
of the five boys who had poor use of their hands. 

The close parallelism between good use of hands and 
natural incentives to free play is noticeable and sigfnificant. 
Among thirty-six pupils blind from infancy who had good 
use of their hands, about twenty-three, two-thirds, had 
brothers and sisters of near age, thirteen had not; but of 
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these it is definitely stated, in the forms of application, that 
they were constantly busy playing, either with other children 
or with toys or dolls; or they were fortunate in having 
mothers who taught them to do many simple but helpful 
things in the home. 

The relation between the use of the hands and the de- 
gree of intelligence is noteworthy. Among forty-eight boys 
who had good use of their hands, forty-five, fifteen out of 
sixteen, are noted as possessed of average intelligence, and 
only three as backward; of twenty-three having fair use of 
their hands, twenty-one were of average intelligence, and 
two were notably backward; but of nine who had poor use 
of hands, eight were distinctly backward, and only one was 
recorded as possessed of average intelligence. Among sixty- 
six girls who were observed as having good use of their 
hands, fifty-eighty or nearly ten out of eleven, were noted 
as possessing average intelligence, and only eight as back- 
ward: but eighteen having fair use of their hands, only eight 
had average intelligence, and ten were backward; and the 
four noted as having poor use of the hands are four of our 
most backward girls. Of a total of thirteen pupils who, upon 
entering school, had poor use of their hands, only one was 
thought to possess average intelligence, while twelve were 
recorded as backward. As these 168 pupils considered are 
still in school I have had an opportunity to observe them, to 
confer with their teachers, and to study them with some care. 
These observations show that every one of these eight chil- 
dren who when they came to school had poor use of their 
hands is in the class of our most backward and least prom- 
ising pupils. The conclusion seems to be that all our pupils 
who give reasonable promise of efficient service after leaving 
school are of the number who use their hands well, and that, 
without a single exception, those who have poor use of their 
hands will be absolutely dependent all their lives long. Now, 
facility in the use of the hands can be developed only in 
childhood, while there is the greatest plasticity of the ma- 
terial we seek to mould. It cannot be developed in young 
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men and young women. How important that ,e^very parjent 
should know this, and how essential that the parent of every 
blind child should know it, that he may dp all within his 
power to make possible a successful career in the face of a 
fearful handicap! 

No one can work long among blind children without a 
realization of how general among them are several unfortu- 
nate mannerisms, which, by reason of being peculiar to 
them, are often spoken as blindisms. I refer to such habits 
as putting the fingers in the eyes, shaking the hands before 
the face, biting the fingers or finger nails, standing in one 
place and whirling about, rotating the head in a semi-circle 
from right to left, rocking the body backward and forward 
while sitting — ^a habit acquired through weeks, months or 
even years of patronizing mother's rocking chair. So per- 
fectly do some children acquire this habit that they will sit 
literally by the hour on an ordinary chair, a piano stool, a 
bench or the doorstep and enjoy the pleasurable excitement 
of rocking without a rocker. But we must not blame the 
child for these unfortunate, even repulsive, habits. It is 
nature's call for the utilization of stored-up energfy. Our 
duty as parents and as teachers of blind children is to study 
earnestly to supply suitable ways for the expression of the 
natural desire to use this potential energy. 

At what age should the blind child enter school? As 
in the case of children with sight, this is a matter to be 
determined concerning each individual child. If our blind 
child is blessed with a father and mother who have the time, 
patience and wisdom to see that he romps, runs errands 
about the house, yard and barn, dries dishes, turns the 
wringer for mother or sister when the washing is being done, 
helps make the beds — in short, will study to find the greatest 
varieties of ways possible for him to utilize for his future 
advantage that energy that otherwise will express itself in 
shaking the hands before the face^ biting the fingers or the 
finger nails, swaying the body to and fro, or rocking vehe- 
mently in the rocking chair-7-then he iiiay well remain at 
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home until eight, nine or even ten years of age. Blindness 
is fdund to be most prevalent among the poor, where father, 
mother and every member of the family must contribute to 
the support of the household. It usually happens that there 
are several children in the families, and the natural instinct 
to play is sufficiently strong to draw our blind child out of 
himself and engage him in various games with the other 
children. If these are the home cbnditions, our sightless 
boy of girl is better oflF than the child of over-indulgent 
parents who may be in more comfortable circumstances. 
Fortunate, indeed, the blind child whose parents are too 
much occupied with the daily round to interfere with nature's 
strongest instincts. There is great diversity among our 
American schools for the blind as to the age at which pupils 
are admitted, but the minimum age has been steadily lowered 
until fifteen schools annoiince that they admit children under 
eight years of age, and seven have no age limits. On the 
other hand, six schools will not receive children under eight, 
two under nine, one under ten, and one demands that they 
must be twelve years of age before their doors will swing 
open to admit them. We at Overbrook have no age limits 
for admission, but of the forty-three new pupils received into 
our kindergarten within the past three years, only onie-third 
was under eight years of age. Our schools have been gradu- 
ally forced to admit children at a younger age because the 
efficiency of so many bias been negatived by a failure on the 
part of parents and guardians to know and to do wisely by 
them. We have learned by experience that the way a child 
blind from early childhood occupies his time until he is twelve 
years of age, in the vast majority of cases, determines 
whether he will be an independent, self-reliant and efficient 
member of society of a pensioner upon the charity of his 
family or friends, or,' if Without these, an inmate of an alms- 
house. As educators of the young blind, we feel that some 
plan ought to be devised to disseminate more widely among 
the parents of sightless boys and girls the information that 
has been culled from years of experience in the teaching of 
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blind children. Many parents do not know the possibilities 
for their blind children. When this information is brought 
to them, they welcome it and at once proceed to act upon it. 
The condition of blind children upon entering school 
being as I have described, what can be done to overcome 
this initial handicap? A few simple suggestions — well known 
to those who know the blind, but not so familiar to the 
mother of the little blind child — are made with the hope that 
they may be found helpful to some who are earnestly seek- 
ing to train a sightless child to live a happy, useful and inde- 
pendent existence: 

1. Remember that it is all human probability your 
blind child will outlive you, and that much that you do for 
him out of a heart overflowing with love and sympathy will 
not be done for him by anyone except a loving parent. Do 
you not then see how great a kindness you are doing him 
by teaching him to do as many things as possible for him- 
self? 

2. See to it that he learns to walk as early as a seeing 
child of equal strength. Do not forget that he lacks some 
of the incentives that the child with sight possesses. He 
sees a ball or a top, a book or a doll on the floor, and 
forthwith he starts to get it. By frequent observation he 
has learned that his older brother and sister, father or 
mother, reach what they wish most quickly by walking to 
it. Thus imitation and instinct combine to aid the seeing 
child in learning to walk. But your blind boy may not know 
that these playthings are on the floor. Take pains to have 
him know it, and then encourage him to go after them, 
nature's way first, by creeping to them; later, give him your 
hand to aid him, but gradually withdraw this help until some 
unexpected day he will reward your patient eflforts to make 
him thus early as near as possible like your seeing child. 

3. Encourage him in every possible way to play. Give 
him simple things, but as great a variety as possible. He 
should have a rubber ball, a set ol blocks large enough for him 
to pile up and then knock over, a set of dominoes with the spots 
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sunken is admirable, and a little later, if you encourage him in 
it, he will learn to count by means of them ; still later to play as 
good a game of dominoes as you with your two good eyes. 
Provide him with a sand pile, a swing, a see-saw, a coasting 
trolley, an inexpensive one can be made with a rope and an 
ordinary pulley. 

4. Have him learn to wash hands and face, he will think 
this great fun ; he will get his dress or his waist wet and after- 
wards it will be more easily soiled ; never mind, boys and girls 
are of more importance than clothing. 

5. Teach your blind boy or girl to dress himself as early 
as you can. Over and over again our field officer, Mr. Dalfino, 
finds blind children whose ages range between six and twelve 
years who are unable to dress themselves. Though himself 
blind and having but one arm he gets hold of such a boy, has 
him take off his waist and then see if he cannot put it on alone ; 
he can't do so at first; the necessary assistance is given, off 
comes the waist again; again the process is repeated. Next 
is the learning to button the waist. If the mother is skeptical, 
and in the case of a young blind child she almost always is, 
particularly if she has not taught him to do these things for 
himself, the blind field officer unties his own shoe string and 
without sight and with one hand only he ties a double bow 
knot ; or his necktie, and ties that whether it be a "bow" or a 
"four-in-hand." The field officer does not feel it necessarily 
incumbent upon him to teach the child how to do it, but he 
does ; he feels it his duty to make the parents feel it their duty 
to teach, and their blind child's right to be taught how to do 
all these necessary things for himself. 

6. Don't forget that the normal blind child, if taught 
early enough, can learn to eat as well as a child with sight, and 
you have no right to make more conspicuous your sightless 
child, by failure to teach him to do so. 

Now what can be done to teach these blind children and 
their parents earlier and thus make more possible, even prob- 
able, a successful life even against such great odds ? 
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First. Multiply "field officers," home teachers, associa- 
tion like the New York Association for the Blind, societies like 
the Scotoic Aid Society of St. Louis, and permanent commis- 
sions for the blind as in Massachusetts. Our field officer has 
visited over 4,200 blind people in Pennsylvania and 250 in 
Delaware, these since 1903 working between five and six 
months of the year. As one result of his work the number of 
annual admissions to our school has been doubled. An average 
of seventeen new pupils for the past five years who would 
otherwise not have entered school have come to Overbrook. 

Statistics show that the field officer's work is far more 
eflfective in bringing children to school than a compulsory edu- 
cation law ever has been or in my judgment can be. Second. 
Multiply kindergartens and get children to them at a young 
age, if they have unsuitable homes. Otherwise, we are treasur- 
ing up failure against the day of failure. 



Don't Let It Make Any Difference* 

By HARRrcr Rees 
Secretary Scotoic Aid Society of Missouri 

How much of a handicap is blindness ? That depends. 
There are blind people to whom it has meant just this: their 
energies, full spent, have been turned on other objects than 
those to which they would have been turned had they possessed 
sight, but not one whit of that energy was lost; and if they 
have done the world's work, what matter, after all, that it has 
differed in kind, not in importance, nor in degree? 

Then, too, there are blind men, plenty of them, who have 
never let it matter in the least. 

Blindness overtook Henry Fawcett at the age of twenty- 
five, and it is said that when he was told that he would never 
see again, he turned to his mother and said quietly: "I shall 

iRead before the First International Congress on Welfare of 
the Child, Washington, D. C, March 17, 1908. 
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give up nothing. I shall continue my life precisely as if this 
had not happened. I will not do one stroke of work less in the 
world because I am blind." And he kept his word. Blindness 
never did make any difference with him. He finished his work 
at Cambridge, entered the law, became a member of Parlia- 
ment, was one of the leading members in the House, and at 
last was made postmaster-general of England. 

And side by side with Fawcett let me show you a boy I 
know, just an average, ordinary, every-day boy, differing in 
no way from other boys of his age only that he is totally blind, 
and has been so from infancy. His father is a teamster on the 
levee in St. Louis ; not just an ordinary teamster, for he owns 
many horses and wagons and employs many men. Ever since 
the boy was old enough to walk he has spent all of his spare 
time out of school there on the levee with his father and the 
horses. He completed the course at our school for the blind in 
St. Louis two years ago, having finished in the literary, the 
handicraft, and the tuning departments. Those two years have 
been happy, successful, busy ones for him, for all his time now 
he is with the horses. The first year he worked for his father, 
now he owns his own team and wagon and employs a man or 
two himself. When I saw him the other day, I asked him if 
the books and the music were all forgotten. I wish you might 
have seen the smile with which he said : "No, indeed ! I buy 
my own S)miphony tickets now, and I have never missed one 
of the ccmcerts. I get a good deal of reading evenings, too, 
but it is my horses that earn it all for me." Now that boy is 
thriving in a business that seems impossible without eyes. He 
has just never let it make any difference, that's all. And that 
is the whole secret of any blind man's success. 

Did you ever notice how many things that look truly awful 
at a distance change their whole aspect if you march boldly up 
to them land order them to stand aside? Most of the things 
we are afraid of are like the pumpkin devils children make 
at Hallowe'en. They're hollow and they can't bite. But you 
must march up to them to find thjlt out. They are many of 
them not real at all. Just treat them as if they did not exist. 
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Take your blind friend by the hand and walk right up to that 
difficulty of his and see it get out of your way. 

I like to remember that the noblest and the best and the 
grandest work that has ever been done for the blind has been 
done in large part by the blind themselves. And think how 
much more courage it must take in the dark ! 

Do you think Dr. Campbell, of London, was ever afraid 
of anything in his life? I know the doctor pretty well, and I 
don't believe he ever was. 

"Like little body with a mighty heart." That's the 
doctor ! He believes in himself, and he believes in his blind 
people, and he believes in the seeing world where his blind 
people are going to make their way later on. When he was 
poor and friendless and alone in England, nearly forty years 
ago, he made his courageous voice heard, and he was lis- 
tened to — ^yes, and they have gone on listening to him ever 
since. 

The wonderful thing about the doctor is not so much 
that that fire of enthusiasm in him seems never to grow dim, 
as that he can communicate it to what looks so many times 
like hopeless material. Pve seen him take the veriest clod 
of a boy, one that all his teachers with all their eyes could 
see no good in, and lo! after a few years that clod is a 
finished organist, going back to his home to be a power in 
the community, and to be what in all likelihood he never 
would have been had not blindness and Dr. Campbell made 
him over. I don^t know how the doctor does it, but he 
puts something into the hearts and minds of his pupils there 
at the old college that makes for success. They dare not 
fail. The doctor believes in them. They must make good — 
and they do, more than eighty per cent, of them. Think 
of it ! Do you know the per cent, of successes we turn out 
here in America? Well, never mind, but it is not eighty 
per cent 

I have again reread, within the last few weeks, a bit of 
biogfraphy of which I am very fond, a story that in so many 
points matches Dr. Campbell's. The doctor began his life 
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in a mountain cabin in Tennessee. Elizabeth Gilbert, the 
subject of the biography to which I refer, was the daughter 
of an English bishop. How brave and splendid a life was 
hers you must read that book to know. She, too, was blind, 
and in her life, so sheltered and so loved, she need never 
have known or cared about others who shared that depriva- 
tion. But she would know and she did care, and she, too, 
was never afraid. She was a frail little bit of a woman, but 
she did a mighty work. She established in England a system 
of workshops for the blind that has saved from degradation 
and misery uncounted numbers of blind men and women. 
She had powerful friends to help her in all her plans, and Dr. 
Campbell trod a far diflferent path alone, but their ends 
were one. 

And it is to these two lives, it seems to me, we who 
would help our blind friends may look for light on the path. 
At a glance, the childhood of those two seem so different, 
and yet, in the things that really counted, they were the 
same. 

Dr. Campbell was one of many brothers and sisters in 
that far-away home in the mountains. He played with them 
and worked with them, and learned there the lessons of 
hardihood and self-denial and self-reliance that have made 
him the sturdy leader he is to-day. 

Elizabeth Gilbert, in the bishop's palace at Chichester, 
learned exactly the same lessons; she had ten brothers and 
sisters, and we are told that she was never excused because 
she was blind from any duty that fell by right to her. It 
shows rare wisdom and foresight on the part of her father, 
and mother that they could see how her whole future happi- 
ness and usefulness would depend on her ability to live with 
seeing people in a seeing world and do as they did. And 
that is half the battle. Don't let the fact of blindness make any 
difference with your child. Give him every opportunity for 
work or play with normal children, and when the time comes 
for him to put away childish things his share of the world's 
work will come to him and he will not be elbowed aside 
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because the world in which he must live and work is all 
new and untried. 

I would not say that blindness is no handicap at all ; of 
course it is; but for all that, more than half the difficulties 
in the path of the blind man to-day are things he ought to 
walk around instead of stumbling over, if only he has learned 
from the first to walk alone. 

And remember always your blind child is only one in a 
thousand, and he must learn to live with those other nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine seeing people in whose group he be- 
longs. Keep him then, as much as may be, in touch with 
people who see. 

It is a hard-headed old world, perhaps, but it is a kind- 
hearted one, and always ready to applaud pluck. There 
are not many of the nine hundred and ninety-nine who will 
not contribute their share of cheer and good will to the one 
who walks and works in the dark beside them, especially 
when they see that all he asks is a place to stand in long 
enough to show them that he can work. 

And teach your blind child earnestness. Do you remem- 
ber how successfully good old Betsy Trotwood took that 
gentle, easygoing little David Copperfield, whose life but for 
her would have counted for so little, and made a man of 
him, until we find him saying: "I have never believed it 
possible than any natural or acquired ability can claim im- 
munity from the companionship of the steady, plain, hard- 
working qualities, and hope to gain its end. Some happy 
talent and some fortunate opportunity may form the two 
sides of the ladder on which some men may mount, but the 
rounds of that ladder must be made of stuff to stand wear 
and tear, and there is no substitute for thoroughgoing, ar- 
dent, and sincere earnestness." As I read that over I can- 
not but think that all that is meant only for blind people. It so 
exactly fits their needs, and yet how few of them get that first 
early training in just the right way. If your blind child is 
gifted, and is talented, then more than ever will he need that 
the rounds of the ladder by which he climbs shall be secure. 
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You don't know how great a work may be waiting for him, 
and shall he fail because he lacks that most essential part 
of hi3 equipment — the qualities you can bring out and 
strengthen now in his childhood? 

A wise woman once said: "The souls of little children 
are marvelously tender and delicate things, and bear forever 
the shadow that first falls on them, and that is the mother's, 
or, at best, a woman's. The first six years of our life make 
us; all that is added later is veneer." 

And the lessons are the same and the far-reaching effect 
of them is the same, whether that child lives in a mountain 
cabin or in a bishop's palace. 

The blind child whose little hand lies in yours to-day 
may never be an Elizabeth Gilbert or a Dr. Campbell; but 
some day, if it lives, it must find its way in the world alone. 
Think now about that long future, and do all that in you 
lies to equip it for the work in which alone it may hope to 
find happiness. 

Public Recreation 

Graham Romeyn Taylor delivered a valuable address on 
"Public Recreation," which is regretfully omitted on account 
of Stenographer's illness. 



Sunday-Schools 



Training for Service the Object of the Sunday-School 
By Rev. Josiah Strong 

If the Sunday-school of to-day is the church of to-mor- 
row, then for the sake of the future church it is high time 
to inspire the Sunday-school with the new social spirit. 

A generation ago and more, the avowed aim of the 
Christian college was character. We are now told by emi- 
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nent educators that the object of a liberal education is to fit 
young men and women for the service of society. Eh-. But- 
ler, when inaugurated President of Columbia Unirersity, 
said, "The university is bound by its very nature to the 
service of others. ... It has only lately learned to serve, 
and hence it has only lately learned the possibilities that lie 
open before it." The subject of Dr. Wilson's inaugural 
address when inducted into the presidency of Princeton Uni- 
versity was "Princeton for the Nation's Service." In that 
address he said: "Here in America, for every man touched 
with nobility, for every man touched with the spirit of our 
institutions, social service is the high law of duty, and every 
American university must square its standards by that law 
or lack its national title." 

The keynote of President James' inaugural address at 
the University of Illinois was that "The object of all edu- 
cation is to fit men for service." 

When Professor Hutton, of Columbia University, Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, gave 
the Charter Day address at the Qarkson School of Tech- 
nology his subject was "Capacity for Service an Ideal in 
Technical Education." 

Such declarations show that at the beginning of the new 
century, training for ser\'ice had become the conscious ob- 
ject of the higher education. 

Character is no less precious to-day than it was a gen- 
eration ago. It is the one thing in the universe which has 
intrinsic worth. The glory of God is every whit the glor>' 
of character. Nor is the supreme value of character any 
less appreciated by our higher educational institutions to- 
day than it was a generation ago. We have learned, however, 
that character, like happiness, is best attained when sought 
by indirection. The ancient anchorets who shut themselves 
away from the world that they might devote all their time 
and effort to spiritual culture, making character their ideal, 
did not become ideal characters. Such an aim makes him 
who pursues it self-conscious and self-centered, and thus 
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defeats itself. It is the man whose heart is most "at leisure 
from itself," to serve others, who becomes likest Him who 
took the form of a servant and "went about doing good." 

This change in the conscious aim of higher education 
from character to service, which has taken place in a single 
generation, is significant of a corresponding change which 
has taken place in civilization. The former was an expres- 
sion of the old individualistic spirit. The latter is an expres- 
sion of the new social spirit. There would be character if 
there were only one moral being in the universe; but there 
can be service only where there is society. 

This change in conscious aim shows that the university 
has gained the social consciousness. 

The same change is beginning to take place in the 
public school. Formerly school training was valued by the 
many chiefly as an aid to gaining a livelihood, and such an 
appraisal of it is common enough to-day ; but school boards 
and teachers are beginning to see that public school train- 
ing must fit the scholars for good citizenship, which means 
the service of society. 

Can as much be said for the Sunday-school? The im- 
mediate aim of the Sunday-school has been, and still is, to 
teach children and youth the Bible. The more earnest teach- 
ers make such instruction the means to conversion as an 
end. But how many teachers consider the service of society 
a necessary part of the Christian life ? How many deem the 
spirit of social service an essential part of the Christian 
spirit? and how many regard equipment for such service a 
cardinal part of religious education ? 

There are pastors and churches nobly inspired by the 
spirit of social service, and the exceptional growth of such 
churches indicated the value of such adaptation to the times. 
But, generally speaking, the church and Sunday-school are 
still inspired by the individualistic spirit, still set before 
themselves the individualistic aim, and still give an individual- 
istic training. They have not yet gained the social con- 
sciousness. 
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Do not understand me to mean that the Sunday-school 
teacher should not aim to acquaint the scholar with the 
Scriptures and to make that knowledge a means to con- 
version. I would have the teacher study the Bible and look 
at conversion from the social, instead of the individualistic 
point of view, not because this is the spirit of the times, but 
because it is the true spirit of Christianity; not because it 
is coming to be the modern point of view, but because it 
is the true point of view, and was the point of view of Jesus 
Christ. Gaining the social spirit and the social point of 
view will make Sunday-school instruction far more Scriptural 
and far more effective. And instead of minimizing the pro- 
found importance of personal religious experience, it will 
greatly increase the number of conversions, and at the same 
time make that experience far more thorough and genuine, 
thus stimulating the growth, both of Sunday-school and 
church. 

The individualistic aim and spirit of the church and Sun- 
day-school account for their lack of life and growth. There 
are many churches which do not report a single addition on 
confession of faith in a year ; and the number of such barren 
churches is rapidly increasing. Only a part of the de- 
nominational year-books furnish the necessary data for 
analysis ; but all that do show the same tendency. The num- 
ber of barren changes in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1893 (the remotest date for which I have made the analy- 
sis) was 4 per cent. The number in 1905 (the latest date for 
which I have made the analysis) was 8 per cent. The num- 
ber of barren Presbyterian churches in 1893 was 19 per cent. 
The number in 1905 was 29 per cent. The number of bar- 
ren Congregational churches in 1893 was 25 per cent., and 
twelve years later the percentage had risen to 41. The 
aggregate number of churches in these three communions 
which in 1905 did not add a single soul on confession was 
some 7,000— an increase of more than 3,000 barren churches 
in twelve years. 
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There is no corresponding data for Sunday-schools, but, 
generally speaking, a barren church is a sure indication of a 
barren Sunday-school. It is an alarming fact that from 1902 
to 1905 there was a shrinkage in the membership of the 
Sunday-schools of the United States. Simply to have kept 
pace with the growth of the population there should have 
been a gain of 751,000 scholars, whereas there was an actual 
loss of 164,000 scholars. 

Much has been made of the fact that during the nine- 
teenth century the membership of the Evangelical churches 
of the United States gained on the population from one 
member for every fourteen of the population in 1800 to one 
for every four of the population in 1900. But few are aware 
that the greater part of this gain was made during the first 
half of the century, and that during the last half the rate 
of gain steadily fell until in the last decade it was only one- 
sixteenth part of the rate of gain fifty years before. 

In view of this steady decline in the rate of gain for 
half a century we must not be surprised to learn that five 
years later even the slight gain in 1900 had disappeared and 
the Evangelical churches plus all others, including Christian 
Scientists, Spiritualists, Roman Catholics, Jews and Mor- 
mons, failed to keep pace with the growth of the population. 
This fact is the more significant in view of the exceptional 
evangelistic efforts during 1904 and 1905. 

If we would account for the facts just pointed out, let 
us remember that the profound change in our industrial 
system, which has transformed our civilization from the indi- 
vidualistic to the social, or collective type, took place chiefly 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. Ehiring the 
first half the spirit of our civilization was individualistic, and 
the rapid g^ins of an individualistic t3rpe of Christianity 
indicated its adaptation to the spirit of the times. But during 
the last half of the century there took place, with the change 
in civilization, an increasing development of the social spirit, 
which increasingly checked the growth of individualistic 
Christianity, and for the obvious reason that such a type 
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of religion became less and less adapted to the times and 
corespondingly unequal to its needs. 

The fundamental change which has taken place in thc-r 
ology during the past half century is this: We now appre- 
hend God not so much as the Ruler of the universe, but 
rather as the Father of mankind. That is, we think of the 
relations between Him and us as primarily vital, rather than 
governmental. A similar change has taken, place in our con^ 
ception of society. No one now believes in Rousseau's social 
compact. We look upon society as a living thing of which 
each member is a living part. That is, we deem our rela7 
tions to each other not primarily legal, but vital. 

Herbert Spencer says: "All phenomena displayed by a 
nation are phenomena of life, and are dependent on the laws 
of life." Now the fundamental vital law of society, as of all 
organized life, is service. It is the function of every member 
of society, as of every member of the body, to serve. 

Jesus taught the three great social laws of love, service 
and sacrifice as the three fundamental laws of the Kingdom 
of God. The true social spirit expresses itself in all three 
somewhat as the electric current is convertible into light, 
heat and power. Service whose motive is love and whose 
measure is sacrifice unites all three in one, and hence may 
be called the fundamental social law of Christianity. 

The importance of inculcating this law in the Sunday- 
school might well occupy us an hour. I can only suggest 
some weighty considerations: 

I. It is demanded by a psychological law. Right feel- 
ing must be expressed in action, by which it grows strong. 
To suppress it is to weaken it. "It is a perilous thing," says 
Balzac, "to separate feeling from action, to have learned to 
feel rightly without acting rightly. Feeling is given to lead 
to action. If feeling is sufTered to awake without passing 
into duty, the character becomes untrue." 

Love impels to service, which is its natural expression: 
The love to God and man which the Gospel requires is not 
mere sentiment; it is good will which must be cultivated by 
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action. The nlakitig of will is the making- of character, and 
the will can grOw strong only by use. 

We can develop the social spirit only by acts of service. 
It 18 of the utmost importance that the children be given 
something to do which will render a helpful service in the 
home, in the school, on the playground, everywhere. Ther-e 
is no time in this connection for practical suggestions. I 
can only express the wish, in passing, that we might intro- 
duce into our Sunday-schools "The Life Brigade," which is 
teaching both the spirit and method of service with such 
admirable results in English Sunday-schools. 

2. II service as the fundamental social law of Chris- 
tianity were taught in our Sunday-schools its application 
would afford a much-needed practical test of character. 

Almost any Sunday-school scholar, if questioned, will 
say that he loves Jesus Christ and accepts Him as Master. 
But it is not those who say, "Lord, Lord," who enter into 
the Kingdom of God, but those who make Christ their Lord 
by obeying Him. 

Children and adults, too, are gathered into the Church 
wholesale because they say, "Lord, Lord," without any appli- 
cation of the test of service. Jesus gave us a practical^ 
working test, which we ignore: "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." If a man does not bring forth the good fruit 
of service he is not a good man. A really good man is good 
for something. If he is not good for something he is good for 
nothing. And a good-for-nothing has no business in the 
Church. 

Character expresses itself in action. Love utters itself 
in service and sacrifice. These are the fruits of that spiritual 
life which we call love. It ought to be taught in every church 
and Sunday-school that a profession of love to God which 
does not express itself in service to man is absolutely worth- 
less and worse. Three times Peter professed his love to 
Christ, and three times Christ replied, "If you love M^ 
serve your fellow-men." It cannot be insisted on too ear- 
nestly or too often that if we feel we must act ; if we love 
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we must serve, and that consecration tOi-God' means service 
to man. Jesus always insisted that love and loyalty to God 
must be expressed in human* relationships; declaring that 
to serve our fellows is to serve. Him.. I know of no way to 
serve God except by serving man, for it is only in the person 
of His children that God is in want. Divine service which is 
genuine is rendered, not "held," 

3. Service, inspired by lore and measured by sacrifice, 
as the fundamental social law binding on every human being, 
affords a true philosophy of life. Everybhe philbsbphizes. AS 
Sir William Hamilton says : "A man may philosophize well 
or ill, but philosophize he must." Aitd what one sets before 
him as the supreme good will determine his philosophy. If 
"saving the soul" and "getting to heaven' at last" be regarded 
as the supreme good, then our philosophy of life will be 
individualistic. If the Kingdom of Grod and its complete 
coming in the world, which, of course, indicates individual 
salvation, is deemed the supreme good, then our philosophy of 
life will be social, and, let me add, truly Christian. 

Well nigh as many evils as escaped from Pandora's box 
exist and persist because we have no conception of Christian 
service as the fundamental law of -society, binding on everyone; 
or, in other words, because our philosophy of Hfe is individual- 
istic instead of social. ..:... 

Young men who were once Sunday-school scholars dare to 
say that the world owes them aliying, because they have never 
been taught that service is th^ fundamental law of society. 

There are social parasites, able-bodied idlers, who live in 
disgraceful luxury, whose most serious business in lifte is to 
make their toilet, whose only work is preparation to play, and 
who can yet tolerate themselves because they have never been 
taught that service is the fundamental law of society. 

Why is it so difficult to outlaw the^ business of that large 
class of social parasites, the sald)onkeepers ? Because the 
general public has not been taught by the Church or Sunday- 
school that service is the fundamental law of society. 
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Why is it that gambling is winked at, if not legalized, in 
so-fcailled airistian'cofnniilnities; and why can a stock gambler 
who secures large sum^ of money without rendering the slight- 
est return to society, respect himself and be respected by others, 
and get for the asking* a letter stating that he is "in good and 
liegular standing" in a Christian church? Such a man is no 
less a social parasite- thati a pauper or a saloonkeeper or a 
three-card-monte man. AH such classes are the warts, wens 
and tuniors of society. They not only render no service, but 
tax the common life. We tolerate them in the community, and 
some of them in the Ghurchj because we have never been 
taught that service is the fundamental social law and that 
service inspired by love and measured by sacrifice is the funda- 
mental law of Christianity. 

At a recent legislative hearing in Albany on the anti-race 
track gambling bills an ex-Governor of the State appeared, if 
correctly reported, as an apologist for gambling "as a passion 
implanted by God in the breasts of mankind," and, we are 
told, carried his audience with him. Such a plea was an insult 
to the State whose Constitution forbids gambling, and should 
have provoked the righteous indignation of every honest 
hearer. It was a tare opportunity to obey the injunction, "Be 
ye angry and sin not." But the applauding audience was so 
ignorant of the first principles of social ethics that it was not 
aware it had been jgrossly insulted. 

Such a scene would have been impossible if the Sunday- 
school had taught the law of service for a generation. 

If the Sunday-school- is to wdrk in harmony with the laws 
of the child's spiritual nature ; if it is to follow the method of 
the Master, setting up His standard of Christian character and 
applying His test of Christian experience; if it is to present to 
the child the tine aim of life; if it is to apply the teachings of 
Jesus not only to the salvation of the individual, but also to the 
salvation of society ; if the Sunday-school is really to teach the 
Gospel which was the Gospel of the Kingdom, then it must 
teach the fundamental law of that Kingdom, which is the law 
of service inspired by love and measured by sacrifice. 
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Cooperation of Sunday-school and Home 

By Rev. William L. Worcester. 

It is so easy for parents to hold the Sunday-school re- 
sponsible for the religious education of the children, but with 
a little reflection they must know that they cannot so lightly 
relieve themselves of this responsibility. The heart and soul 
of a child's religious education must, first and last and all the 
time, be in the home. The Sunday-school may be a help to 
the home, and an important help, but it cannot take from 
the home its responsibility. 

The first opportunity is in the home in the years of 
sacred, tender impressions which give heaven its hold upon 
the child, and are the strongest power for good in after life. 
Listen to Mrs. Booth as she tells of her wonderful influence 
with thousands of prisoners throughout this land, and hear 
her say that she is to them simply a power of memory, 
awakening tender recollections of mother and home, and 
you will not doubt the power of early impressions and the 
importance of the opportunity in the home before children 
reach the age to attend the Sunday-school. There is an 
incalculable power in a spirit of reverence in the home, in 
the example of regard for the Sabbath, for the Bible, and 
for the Christian virtues of truthfulness, obedience, kindness, 
purity, helpfulness. It is surprising, too, how soon religious 
instruction of simple kinds may begin, the reverent telling of 
a Bible story, and afterward the reverent reading of it; the 
repeating of the Lord's Prayer at bedtime, and of other 
verses in which the child soon joins. It is of parents that a 
child asks his first questions about Grod and holy things. It 
is from them and from companions that he forms his 
standards of right and wrong in the little daily happening 
of the home. 

Now, when the age is reached for attending Sunday- 
school shall the precious beginning made at home be stopped 
and the responsibility transferred? Impossible! The first 
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opportunity is in the home, and the most intimate and con- 
tinual opportunity all the way along. Habits of reverence 
must be strengthened and developed, not by a class exercise 
once a week, but by continual association. Habits of daily 
reading the Bible and of prayer must be formed where the 
child daily is. The ability to apply and the habit of applying 
life must be formed where the daily acts are done. Not 
only is home the place, but parents are the ones, if they will, 
to keep nearest to the children in their development to help 
them with truest sympathy and wisdom. 

As years pass this companionship between parents and 
children becomes not less, but more important. Parents 
are the protectors and advisers to whom children can turn 
in the confidence of home, with every perplexity of their 
own opening life, and with the problems of life as they find 
it in the world around them. What help a wise parent can 
give in the period of transition from childhood to manhood 
and womanhood, when the child so little understands himself, 
and when the restless combative mood, if it is a trial to others, 
is still more a trial to the child! 

Parents have a duty still of instruction, but the manner 
of instruction must change. We cannot expect our word 
simply to be accepted on authority and remembered. Instruc- 
tion must be addressed to the reason, and must be accepted 
because it is seen and felt to be true. How necessary now 
to be patient with a young man's notions and to respect his 
right to think for himself. We cannot force our thought 
upon him, but we must consult as friend with friend; and 
how welcome is the word of the older friend who can speak 
from a little experience. Not in instruction alone but in all 
things our relation to the children has changed, and we must 
recognize the change if we would continue helpful. We 
are not now guiding children, but are helping young men 
and women to direct their own lives. A relation of sympathy 
and confidence between parents and children has been 
precious all along, but never so precious as now; it is never 
more needed; it is never more appreciated if it is con- 
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siderately and wisely used. Will a father or mother make the 
Sunday-school, the instruction of a weekly class, a substitute 
for this sacred companionship? 

The Sunday-school has a place in the religious education 
of the child; not as a substitute for the home, but as a help to 
the home. It can help in several ways. It can help first by 
the encouragement of numbers. One may be weak by being 
lonely in his spiritual life. There is a very real help in 
sympathy in the deepest things; a strength is gained by 
standing together in the effort to be true to the Lord and 
heaven. Second, the Sunday-school can help by providing 
means for study and illustration which cannot so well be 
provided in the home — music, lantern pictures, maps, and 
illustrative objects. Third, the school can help by developing 
system in religious study and training, adapting subjects and 
methods of instruction to the changing powers and interests 
of growing children. This can be better done by a trained 
teacher or superintendeht than by most parents. In this 
way the school supplies a framework which gives strength 
and permanence to the religious teaching and training of 
the home. 

To make this service of the Sunday-school effective and 
really helpful the school and home must keep in close touch 
with each other. Parents must be acquainted not only with 
the particular lessons of their children from week to week, 
helping in the learning of verses, and in case of absence from 
the school, supplying the lesson at home and keeping the 
thread of interest unbroken, but they must be acquainted 
with the spirit and aims of the school, knowing what course 
of study is chosen for their children, what methods are used, 
why they are used, and why they are changed from year to 
year. They must understand the whole scheme of which the 
particular lesson of the day and the particular method of 
the class have a part. They will then know how to use the 
school instruction and to supplement it in the home. 

This close touch with the Sunday-school, parents may 
gain partly through the children themselves, encouraging 
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them to bring home the interests of the school and to tell 
what they have learned. It will be very useful, when it is 
possible^ for parents to attend the Sunday-school themselves 
as visitors to the children's classes or as members of an 
adult class. In this way better than any other they encourage 
the children's regular attendance and help them to feel the 
importance of the Sunday-school. They also themselves see 
something of its methods and beccnne acquainted with its 
spirit. Teachers also on their part should make it a duty, 
so far as they can, to become acquainted with the parents of 
their scholars, and should use what opportunity they have to 
explain to them the purposes and methods of the school and 
secure their sympathy. Much may also be accomplished by 
occasional or regular meetings of teachers and parents 
together, in which the aims and purposes of the school are 
clearly stated, its methods are explained, and practical ways 
of cooperation between Sunday-school and home are 
pointed out. 
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National Congress of Mothers 
I. . , 

Declarations of Principles 

The Home 

Whereas, The home is the basis of society, and no civic 
or social or physical betterment can be reached except through 
intelligent, purposeful effort to raise the standards of home- 
life, bf marriage and its duties, of fatherhood and of mother- 
hood, and of citizenship. 

Whereas, The God-g^ven function of parenthood is the 
highest, most far-reaching duty of humanity, and the perform- 
ance and sacredness of marriage is the foundation of society. 
Whereas, whatever tends to lower the belief in the high and 
holy functions of life is a grave menace to child and State. 

Whereas, All students of social conditions seeking the 
causes of crime and disease trace them to inefficient homes. 
Money and infinite labor is expended on charity, on the care 
of defective, dependent and delinquent children, on hospitals, 
reformatories, orphan asylums and prisons. 

Practically nothing is done to remove the causes which 
lie far back of the condition and which are largely preventable. 

Whereas, Homes are inefficient because there is nothing 
in education to fit young people for wise home makers, intelli- 
gent parents, broad-minded, public-spirited citizens, because 
there is no provision by which young parents may procure the 
knowledge that is vital for the protection of the life and the 
development of the mind and soul of the children committed 
to their care. 

Because instinct does not make wise parents any more 
than it makes wise specialists in any branch of work, the 
National Congress of Mothers urges such provision as will 
give to parents the knowledge which will do more than any- 
thing else to check the evils which menace society. 
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The National Congress of Mothers declares that infant 
mortality is preventable, that the terrible death rate among 
infants can be checked in but one way, viz.: by giving to 
every expectant mother the knowledge of what the baby needs 
in food, sleep, clothing and care. That the time has come 
when every nation through a special department should pro- 
vide the data concerning infants, which may be used by Boards 
of Health and mothers everywhere. That Parents' Associa- 
tions and Mothers' Circles for the study of children's wel- 
fare in home, school and State should be co-extensive with 
the schools which children attend. That study courses and 
libraries for parents should be provided for every Parents' 
Association. That such Parents' Associations unite because 
strength is gained by local State and national association in 
a common cause — the welfare of the child — through intelli- 
gent knowledge of his requirements. 

That it is more important for every nation to conserve 
the physical and moral life of its helpless citizens than to 
preserve natural resources. That money expended in con- 
servation will save money now spent on combating conditions 
caused by neglect of these conservative measures. 

The knowledge of children's physical requirements will 
eliminate many diseases due to parental ignorance. The 
knowledge of the high, holy and pure functions of sex incul- 
cated in the receptive minds of children by parents would 
go far toward preventing the social evil — illegitimate children, 
venereal disease and unhappy marriage. 

The knowledge of how to develop honesty, reliability, 
purity and responsibility in children would prevent criminality. 
The laws of health in food, ventilation, housing and sanita- 
tion, if understood and made possible, would also have a great 
influence on health of mind and body. 

Community 

The methods of caring for the dependent, neglected, de- 
linquent, defective and wayward children are not anywhere 
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adequate, or in accordance with what it is possible to do to 
elevate and help them. The care of children in individual 
homes rather than institutions or orphan asylums is recom- 
mended. The group system with house, mother and distinct 
family life is advised in institutions. The placing of way- 
ward children in homes where experts in child care may 
study and guide them, instead of in reformatories with' large 
numbers of children, is advised as in the line of progress. 

Patient trained sympathetic probation care in his home 
for every child whose parents are unable to control and guide 
IS recommended. Study of physical conditions which may 
be the cause of moral failure is important. The teaching 
of speech to deaf children at the natural age, without use 
of sign language, is recommended. The prevention of deaf- 
ness by ceasing to segregate the deaf, thereby preventing 
intermarriage and perpetuation of the defect, is advised. The 
prevention of blindness through widespread dissemination of 
knowledge as to the cause and the means of prevention, with 
laws regulating the care of children at birth, is recommended. 

The prevention of causes of unnecessary orphanage by 
legislation providing that employers provide safeguard for 
fife and health for those who work in mines or factories is 
recommended. The protection of children from labor detri- 
mental to health is recommended. At the same time a cer- 
tain amount of wholesome manual work is necessary and 
should be a part of the system of education from kindergarten 
through every school grade. 

Decent housing and sanitary conditions should be man- 
datory, under supervision of Boards of Health. No com- 
munity can afford to keep plague spots in its midst. 

Playgrounds for children should be mandatory, and in 
sufficient number that every neighborhood should have a place 
other than the street for the children. No children should 
be subjected to the criminal influences that come from asso- 
ciation with criminals in courts, prisons and station houses. 

' Juvenile courts and a well-organized probation . system 
should be part of the system for child care in every com- 
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inunity. No child should be in almshouses. No diild should 
be permanently placed in family or institution without au- 
thority of the court and with a record that will make it always 
possible to trace him. 

Probation officers should be skilled in home making, able 
to advise mothers in all that goes to make a good mother and 
good housekeeper, able to aid in problems of child care and 
to guide difficult children into safe, wholesome life. 

Mothers organized in every nation to study the physical, 
moral and mental growth of childhood, to study food values, 
sanitation and good home making, to study community con- 
ditions affecting children, with the purpose of making them 
wholesome and helpful, is the fundamental step that will ele- 
vate the standards of marriage, parenthood and home life> 
and raise the physical and moral tone of the race. 

Recommendations 

The National Congress of Mothers recommends that each 
government appoint a committee to further the organization 
of a National Congress of Mothers or Parents to study and 
promote the welfare of the child. That each government 
organize a department of research and investigation into causes 
of physical and moral degeneracy, of instruction in home 
making and child nurture, which will cooperate with the organ- 
ized parenthood of the nation in the guardianship of the wel- 
fare of the children. 

That at the nation's capital, a National University for 
parents be established, which shall prepare educational oppor- 
tunities in all that relates to child nurture. That it shall 
organize local branches in every community that can be reached 
by every home. That competent lecturers on the important 
branches of child care and home making be sent annually to 
awaken interest in these topics, as the parents must be reached 
in almost every case in their own locality. 

That from time to time each nation hold an International 
Congress on the Welfare of the Child. The recognition that 
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all are children of one Father, and that in the wise nurture 
of His little ones every nation has a common interest, will 
promote amity and peace amon^ nations, and brin^ the world 
together for the love of the little child. 

The First International Congress in America on the Wel- 
fare of the Child has welcomed delegates from every State, 
and from many nations. Together we have discussed the 
needs of the little child. Our hearts are warm with love 
and sympathy for the children the world around. At the 
Second International Congress in America on the Welfare of 
the Child we hope to welcome not only the official repre- 
sentatives of every nation, but also delegates from a National 
Congress of Parents which may be organized in every land 
to study and further the welfare of the child. 
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